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SHERWOOD ANDERSON—CONGENITAL FREUDIAN 


By CAMILLE McCoLe 


“... I wish all books were better done. 


—at least not by me.” 


E success with which Mr. 

Sherwood Anderson has mran- 
aged to overcome all the natural 
limitations of writing is nothing 
short of the miraculous. Take the 
matter of time and place for in- 
stance. Most writers are rather un- 
disciplined when it comes to that: 
they insist that there are only cer- 
tain hours of the day during which 
they can do their best work, or only 
certain places with an atmosphere 
that is conducive to their most ef- 
fective writing. 

But not so with Mr. Anderson. 
The discipline which he brings to 
his work knows no such limits as 
either time or place. He can write 
as well along some highway with 
his pad resting on a stump, as he 
can in the most comfortable study; 
he can spin off his stories and nov- 
els with equal facility in a factory 
or in a field. And, furthermore, 
when he is once in the “fine frenzy” 
of composition, nothing can stop 
him. He sat in a Mobile saloon 


They will never be too well done 
—Sherwood Anderson. 


writing parts of Poor White. Three 
intoxicated sailors next to him be- 
gan loudly to discuss the Divinity of 
Christ. Anderson kept on writing 
without being disturbed in the least. 
On another occasion he sat in a 
train station in Detroit and scrib- 
bled at The Triumph of the Egg un- 
til he had missed his train! 

Yes, Mr. Anderson loves his work. 
There is no doubt about that. One 
would have to go very far back in 
the history of American letters to 
find a writer who has so sincerely 
enjoyed his art, to find a writer who 
more honestly has thrilled to the ac- 
tual materials of his craft. He ad- 
mits, for example, that there was 
never a time in his life when he 
could resist a sheet of clean white 
paper. The very sight of it makes 
his fingers ache to get hold of a pen; 
the very tangibility of it forces him 
through the luxury of jotting its 
surface with verbal pictures. 

We are likely to smile, perhaps, 
when he tells us that he has no lit- 
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tle difficulty to keep himself from 
stealing such things as pens and 
paper whenever he finds himself 
unobserved in some one’s home or 
in a store. It might amuse us when 
he says that he cannot live in a 
house for any length of time with- 
out storing away supplies of paper 
“as a squirrel stores nuts.” But at 
all events, he who understands An- 
derson will not discredit the sincer- 
ity of the man. It is impossible to 
do that. 

Anderson knew a friend, he tells 
us, who liked fine cigars so well 
that he once found he had taken a 
trunk half full of his favorite brand 
along to Havana with him. Mr. 
Anderson’s idea of carrying coals 
to Newcastle is to take along “thou- 
sands of sheets of white paper” 
sometimes when he goes from one 
town to another, presuming “that 
all the stationers in the new place 
had died.” He goes even further 
than this—he demonstrates his 
worship of paper by declaring that 
its manufacturers ought to be 
sainted: 

“Makers of paper, I exclude you 
from all the curses I have heaped 
upon manufacturers when I have 
walked in the street breathing coal 
dust and smoke . . . Last night I 
dreamed I had been made Pope and 
that I issued a bull, excommunicat- 
ing all owners of factories . . . but 
ah, I left you out of my curses, you 
busy makers of paper . . . There 
was one man—lI invented him— 
named Saint John P. Belger, who 
furnished paper to indigent writers 
of prose free of charge. For virtue 
I put him, in my dream, almost on 
a level with Saint Francis Assisi.” 

The trouble is that he carries this 
worship of the word and of the 
sheet to the point where he fre- 
quently disregards the idea. He 
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blots page after page of his novels 
with rambling, inchoate, and dis- 
connected thoughts on pigs, epider- 
mis, sex, the birth of children, and 
the bark of poplar trees, and he 
does so without qualm and without 
any apparent sense of responsibility 
toward his readers. “If you put 
words together in just a certain way 
they sound nice even though you 
don’t know what they mean,” he 
says. “They go well together like 
some people. Afterwards you are 
walking along alone and you say 
the words to yourself, liking the 
sound they make.” 

Mr. Anderson, as may be per- 
ceived by all these tokens, has lit- 
erary ambitions but he fails to re- 
member that literary art is not 
merely a matter of sound. Sense 
must complement that sound. If 
it does not, if the intelligent reader 
is unable to reconstruct the author’s 
intuitions, if he is unable to recog- 
nize in the writing a living, organic 
whole—then something is wrong 
with it. If the work does not ex- 
hibit order and design and pattern, 
then the reader will be disappoint- 
ed; he will be dissatisfied. And in 
the case of Anderson, he will ask 
himself: What does all this mean? 
Why does he talk so much about 
sex, pigs, race horses, epidermis, 
poplar trees, and what not? Blunt- 
ly, what is he getting at and how is 
one to understand him? 

Let Anderson himself answer 
those questions. “If there is any- 
thing you do not understand in hu- 
man life consult the works of Dr. 
Freud,” says his Bruce Dudley in 
Dark Laughter. Likewise, for most 
of what we cannot understand in 
Sherwood Anderson also, we will 
have to go to Freud. 

For so wrapped up is this Amer- 
ican novelist in the Freudian the- 
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ory of psychoanalysis, so enmeshed 
and entangled is he in the Freudian 
technique, that only a study of 
Freud can offer a satisfactory ex- 
planation of so much in him that is 
unintelligible, of so much that 
shows a lack of artistry, of so much 
that represents a dull and narrow 
view of life. One must know the 
master before he can comprehend 
the pupil. 

In the treatment of a large num- 
ber of his patients, Sigmund Freud 
discovered that a certain “complex” 
or “emotional incident” could be 
found buried somewhere in their 
lives as the cause of their trouble. 
The problem of removing that trou- 
ble then, became for him the prob- 
lem of getting at this “complex.” 
This he attempted to do by staging 
a number of “séances” or meetings 
with the patient during which he 
encouraged him in every way pos- 
sible to allow his mind to wander 
and to give the freest expression to 
every association that occurred to 
him. 


“He has the patient recline,” said 
one of Freud’s own students,' “com- 
fortably on a couch while he sits in 
a chair behind and outside his line 
of vision . . . Before he proceeds to 
details, he urges them often, for 
several sessions, to sketch a general 
picture of their whole illness and 
most intimate family and life sur- 
roundings, to tell him everything 
which comes into their heads, 
whether they think it important, ir- 
relevant, or nonsensical. With spe- 
cial emphasis, it is asked of them 
that no thought or association be 
omitted from the communication 
because this telling might be shame- 
ful or painful.” 


iHitschmann, Freud’s Theories of the Nen- 
roses, tr. Payne, 1921, p. 195. 
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Now, like Sigmund Freud, Ander- 
son is interested primarily in the 
abnormal. The morally healthy, 
men of action and of purpose, men 
and women who lead sound and 
vigorous lives—all these he fails to 
take into account. His concern is 
with the minority; his attention is 
focused only on one side of Main 
Street and that side the very shady 
one up which slinks the stream of 
day-dreamers, perverts, the “inhib- 
ited,” the morally atrophied, the 
erotics, and the eccentrics that in- 
fest his pages. Is it any wonder 
that life in the Anderson towns and 
villages seems so ghastly and out of 
focus that a recent critic, Régis 
Michaud, in referring to Winesburg, 
says that “Dante’s Inferno is an 
Eden compared to this American 
abode of unescapable gloom”? 

Such is the general picture of life 
which Mr. Anderson gives us and 
such are the characters that stream 
one by one across his pages, leav- 
ing behind them most of the symp- 
toms of their abnormality. Then, 
true Freudian that he is, Anderson 
sees to it that they speak freely, 
that they gradually unfold a com- 
plete and “general picture of their 
whole illness and most intimate 
family and life surroundings,” and 
above all, that they keep back noth- 
ing from the reader because the 
“telling might be shameful or pain- 
ful.” 

That telling is, however, very 
painful indeed. It leaves the reader 
with that sense of pain which al- 
ways accompanies an utter absence 
of loyalties and an unblushing dis- 
regard for good taste. Loyalty and 
taste—there is certainly very little 
of either in Anderson! Even in 
what purports to be his autobiogra- 
phy, but one hopes really is not, he 
can so far forget respect and taste 
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as to give the following description 
of his own grandmother: 


“She . . . with the glowing hate 
shining out of her one eye. . . It was 
said she had shuffled off four hus- 
bands and when I knew her, al- 
though she was old, she looked not 
unwilling to tackle another. . .” 


When our author continues this 
very indelicate description by say- 
ing that “having known her one 
could easily conceive of a life in 
which cruelty had its place too,” 
then he is not only painful but re- 
pellent. 

But taste is not the only thing 
which Anderson offends by having 
his characters carry out the Freud- 
ian idea of telling “everything 
which comes into their heads.” By 
doing so he offends intelligence as 
well. He crowds details into the 


picture which are irrelevant and 
monotonous; his characters babble 
about symbols and meanings where 
none exist or where, if they do exist, 
are so far stretched as to be ridic- 


ulous. Thus Bruce Dudley in Dark 
Laughter “had somehow got his no- 
tion of his mother mixed up with 
his feelings about the river . . 
Mother Mississippi, Mother Ohio, 
eh? ... It was symbolism, getting 
off your base, saying one thing and 
meaning another . . . Still there 
might be something in it . . . the be- 
ginning of a kind of big continental 
poetry, eh?” 

Again, in the same novel, after 
telling how Bruce and his mother 
used to sit along the river with their 
eyes half-closed, the author says, 
“The thing to figure out later, 
when he was a grown man, was 
whether or not he and his mother 
had, at the same time, the same 
thoughts. Perhaps the thoughts 
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Bruce later fancied he had, as a 
child, hadn’t come at all. The 
fancy was a tricky thing. What 
one was trying to do with the fancy 
was to link oneself, in some rather 
mysterious way, with others.” 

A dozen pages or so of this sort 
of thing and Anderson fails to be 
even amusing. After a hundred 
pages he becomes soporific and aft- 
er two hundred pages—well, it is a 
wonder that he could keep awake 
himself long enough to write them! 

We do not, however, have to read 
that many pages before discovering 
that all this “free speaking” is grad- 
ually bringing out the one thing 
that is predominant in this writer’s 
mind, the one thing which he feels 
is the matter with almost all of his 
characters. With Freud he seems 
to hold that the sex impulse is the 
motivating force behind all men’s 
actions: that everything which man 
does or thinks finds its promptings 
in the sexual life. All the concerns 
of healthy living, all that whole- 
someness of duty which life pre- 
sents to the really great novelist, all 
our daily affairs and normal enthu- 
siasms—at the bottom of all is some 
manifestation of the sex urge, some 
influence of the libido. 

If one passes over this aspect of 
the Anderson novels rather rapid- 
ly, it is only because the subject it- 
self, as he treats it, leaves a very 
bad taste. But to fail in remem- 
bering the part that sex plays in his 
work, is not only to fail in under- 
standing Anderson, but also to fail 
in appreciating his faith in the 
Freudian doctrine of the dominance 
of the sex impulse. When his Aline 
Grey asks herself if every woman is 
“at bottom, first of all, a wanton,” 
she is merely asking herself what 
the majority of Anderson’s women 
characters seem to be thinking. 
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Nor does Anderson abandon the 
Freudian technique even when he 
has arrived at this “complex.” 
There is still the cure to be effected 
and he accomplishes it by insisting 
just as Freud would, not that his 
poor abnormal creatures restrain 
themselves and fight the good fight, 
but that they surrender themselves 
to the particular impulse or passion 
which is disturbing their lives. He 
takes all his pitiable “sex inhibited” 
wives who have so suddenly become 
fascinated with their neighbors’ 
husbands, and all his rather foolish 
and awkward husbands who have 
so suddenly become enamored of 
their neighbors’ wives; he treats 
them with ‘advice, and the advice 
apparently is the casting away of 
all restriction. One gets the im- 


pression that there should be at 
least one complete change of hus- 
bands and wives in every good An- 


derson novel. 

Now, if the experience of our age 
—an age that so wholly subscribes 
to this same philosophy of moral ir- 
responsibility, an age which so 
loudly announces the “new free- 
dom” and so blatantly acclaims in- 
dependence of all moral law—if the 
experience of this age should have 
taught us any one thing, it is that it 
is an unwise and a futile thing to at- 
tempt making people live rightly 
and happily by removing restric- 
tions from their lives. One cannot 
clear the world of murders by re- 
moving the Fifth Commandment 
from the Decalogue. 

A year or so ago, an American 
critic, Elizabeth Drew, laid the 
chief responsibility for the new 
consciousness of sex, so manifest in 
our present-day literature, at the 
door of “the fashionable pseudo- 
science of . . psychoanalysis.” 
That critic is right. The responsi- 
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bility for the overflow of sex into 
our fiction can be largely attributed 
to these pseudo-scientists who probe 
into man’s abnormalities until his 
very worst nature is laid bare. It 
lies with our D. H. Lawrences and 
our Strindbergs and all our other 
Freuds (Chesterton’s rime makes it 
Frauds) of literature, who with An- 
derson talk about “moral sincerity,” 
about lifting “the lid off the well of 
thinking within oneself,” about let- 
ting “the well empty itself,” and 
about letting “the mind conscious- 
ly think any thoughts” that come 
to it. 

There is one other thing which 
Freudians like Anderson are re- 
sponsible for. That is the confu- 
sion so prevalent to-day between 
mere primitivism and poetry. An- 
derson (and the host of Anderson 
supporters) does not seem to know 
the difference between seeing life 
deeply and steadily and completely, 
and simply scratching the surface 
of that small part of the world ob- 
sessed by sex. 

Anderson can never be a great 
novelist. His concern with sex is 
banal and primitive. When he de- 
scribes his young Tar Moorhead go- 
ing out one day into the fields to 
see a litter of new-born pigs and 
then contrasting it, that night, with 
the birth of a baby brother, he is de- 
cidedly vulgar. There is certainly 
nothing of poetry there. Then 
when Anderson says that “Tar 
knew because he had seen the pigs 
born in the field ... ,” when he says 
things like this, he is less of a poet 
than the most literal minded of lab- 
oratory assistants. But he is primi- 
tive. He might truly say with his 
own Bruce Dudley, that same Bruce 
Dudley from Dark Laughter who 
sent us to Freud, “I guess I’m a 
primitive man... eh?” 











OW comes that poised hour of 
dusk wherein God wraps the 
tired world in yards and yards of 
purple velvet and gray chiffon, and 
sets His stars, like lighted tapers, on 
all the windowsills of Heaven. And 
though you are sitting in bed, fin- 
gering your small typewriter as a 
dreaming organist might caress the 
keys of his beloved instrument, 
your soul has escaped through the 
window and gone scampering on 
little, eager child feet across wide 
meadows, lush with dew. 

All the night things that were 
your friends in the long ago, accom- 
pany you. Fluttering moths, quar- 
relsome katydids, and tuneful crick- 
ets. Even a mosquito sings his 
shrill ditty in your ear, and you slap 
at him because he would feel 
slighted if you didn’t. A hop-toad 
makes prodigious leaps in a valiant 
effort to keep up with you, until, 
noting his predicament, you accom- 
modate your pace to his. A tiny 
bat squeals and swoops overhead. 
A frog orchestra, in a neighboring 
pond, holds forth in melancholy 
discord, a whippoorwill screams 
raucously, an owl hoots, elfin laugh- 
ter floats on the breeze. And be- 
hind and all about you are the mys- 
terious night noises which were 
never, never explained—vague tip- 
toeings, faint rustlings, soft sigh- 
ings, little slithery, rushing sounds 
like a ghost in a hurry, and sudden, 
sharp creakings like a loose board 
in a stairway at midnight, trodden 
by other than human foot. 

It is the first night of the full 
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moon. It has just peeped above the 
rim of the world, red-faced and jo- 
vial, one eye closed in a tremendous 
wink. You remember all the se- 
crets you ever knew and never told, 
and wink back. It is midsummer, 
but somewhere there is a bonfire. 
The air is full of that delicious 
smoky smell, reeking of mystery. 
The little-girl thrill of it shivers 
back through the years. With that 
pungence in your nostrils, you know 
that life is good and something won- 
derful will happen to-morrow. 

You come to an old well—just a 
hole in the ground, with a board 
and a stone over it. Perhaps it is a 
wishing well. You remove the cov- 
er, and Psyche-wise, lean over on 
hands and knees, peering in. The 
stars are down there, and a hollow 
voice mocks you when you ques- 
tion: “Who lives here?” Quite sud- 
denly you are panic-stricken lest 
the hoarse voice tell you, and you 
drag the board and stone back on 
and scurry away. All the little 
night noises become very distant. 

You are walking straight toward 
the moon, and it throws a path of 
silver sheen for your hurrying feet. 
Some one is coming toward you 
very slowly. Her hair is white and 
familiar in the witching light, and 
she is saying her beads. It is Grand- 
mother. After all the years! You 
halt before her, the glad little cry 
in your heart making no sound. 
You take one of her age-worn hands 
and press your cheek against it. It 
is warm and rough—the old, dear 
feel! You begin kissing her fingers. 






















She laughs at you softly. “Blar- 
ney!” she jibes, and vanishes. Be- 
wildered, you turn around and 
around. You never would have left 
her after finding her again, but she 
has left you. 

You go on a little sadly, remem- 
bering her empty chair, and the 
last quilt-block with the needle 
thrust into it for a stitch which was 
never taken. There is a stile ahead 
of you and some one sitting on it, 
facing the moon. Looks like Dream- 
Peter from the rear. You climb the 
stile and sit down beside him. Of 
course it is Dream-Peter, playing a 
banjo and singing at the top of his 
voice; “There’s a long, long trail 
a-winding—” 

“Oh, my!” you exclaim, “that’s so 
old!” 

“I thought you liked it,” he grum- 
bles, aggrievedly, “but that’s just 
the way you change. You don’t 
even love me any more, or think of 
me—ever!” 

“I put you in all my stories,” you 
tell him defensively, and pat his red 
head conciliatingly. “You never 
did materialize, you know, and I 
can’t stay in love with a shadow all 
my life!” 

Dream-Peter glares at you with 
hard green eyes and pursed mouth, 
trying to look masterful, as usual, 
but you forget all about him, and 
after a while, get up and walk right 
through him. You chase a white 
kitten through the next field and 
never catch it. 

And then— and then, you are in 
a garden, beneath a Paradise tree. 
And One Who walked in gardens, 
is there also. 

“How beautiful You have made 
the world to-night,” you say, loving 
Him with all your heart. There is 
so much to tell Him—about the lit- 
tle book, and about going Home. 
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Your Love has curls about His 
Face, and blue fires are His won- 
drous Eyes. 

“T want to write a little book for 
You,” you confide. “A little book, 
with Your Name on every page, and 
so teeming with the sweetness and 
beauty and color of You, that all the 
hungry hearts in the world, reading 
it, shall be filled, and all the tired 
hearts rested, and all the sorrowing 
hearts comforted. It will have to be 
so simple—that little book—for I 
am neither wise nor learned, but I 
shall tell them how You have loved 
me who deserve so little. And when 
I have written it, may I go Home 
with you? They tell me, when I 
sigh for Heaven, that I still have 
work to do. Is it the little book, 
which is the desire of my heart to 
write? And then, will You take me 
Home?” Softly you importune, 
your hands clasped to your breast, 
longing misting your eyes. Your 
eager face is a little child’s again. 
He lays His Hand on your head. 


“Dreaming in the dark!” ex- 
claims the fat nurse, clicking on 
the light. She thrusts a temp stick 
in your mouth and counts your 
pulse. Another nurse comes in 
with your iced orangeade. And yet 
another brings a vase of flowers, 
some one has sent you. You yawn 
at all of them, your eyes full of yel- 
low moon and voluminous vagaries, 
your spirit still adventuring out in 
the dark. They leave you, but first 
one of them kisses you good-night. 
She is roguish and elf-eyed and ap- 
ple-cheeked. You like it, thinking 
of Peter Pan’s thimbles, and wish 
for another. 

The usual evening promenade has 
begun—all the convalescents stroll- 
ing up and down the lighted cor- 
ridor. You sit, hugging your knees, 
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and watch them twinkle past your 
door; chic pyjama-ed legs in high- 
heeled satin mules, a swish of gay, 
silken negligee about them; large, 
fuzzy bedroom slippers shuffling 
heavily along, a hem of somber 
bathrobe flapping above them; a 
pale blue quilted satin dressing 
gown; a dignified cassock; a mascu- 
line robe of startling futuristic de- 
sign and color; a_ be-dragoned 
coolie coat; an old lady propelling 
herself along in a creaking wheel 
chair; a white-clad special nurse 
leading a much-bandaged, limping 
patient; a tiny Blue Nun and an an- 
gelic Dominican engaged in earnest 
discussion; a handsome blind boy 
with a cane, whistling merrily; buzz 
of conversation, squirt of laughter, 
chink of rosaries, waft of perfume, 
trail of cigar smoke. 

All the radios and phonographs 
begin, and brass bands, orchestras, 
Hawaiian instruments, ear-splitting 
sopranos, blood-curdling baritones, 
and thundering choruses, blare out 
from every direction. A group of 
Negro voices is chanting “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” You think of 
Texas, and home and love you will 
never have again, and turn to the 
crucifix on the wall with an over- 
whelming surge of heartache. 

Ten-year-old Mura Lou on 
crutches turns in at your door, fol- 
lowed by her nice young father. 
She revolves slowly around and 
around on one scarlet slipper toe, 
gazing at all your possessions, be- 
fore climbing up on the foot of your 
bed. “I like to come to your room,” 
she sighs. “You’ve got so many 
things.” Sixteen kitten pictures 
decorate your walls. The dresser is 
full of dolls. 

“I have a new gowl of boldfish!” 
you tell her excitedly. Her nice 
young father brings the aquarium 
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from the window to the light. The 
occupants are quite large; in fact, 
such cynical-eyed, highbrow mon- 
sters, you haven’t got on speaking 
terms with them yet. Mura Lou de- 
mands their names. You explain to 
her that you had to select very 
“highfalutin” titles for such aristo- 
cratic fish, and so they are Capric- 
cio, Tormentilla, and Periwinkle. 
The scarlet fantail is Periwinkle. 
You guess you really should have 
named him Pimpernel, as periwin- 
kle means a certain shade of blue, 
but it doesn’t matter awfully. Mura 
Lou agrees with you that it doesn’t, 
and declares them very beautiful 
and appropriate names. She is such 
a comfortable child. Her nice young 
father is quite splendidly in love 
with her. Their dark heads rub to- 
gether caressingly above the aqua- 
rium. 

You have gotten into the habit of 
thinking about Mura Lou these 
mornings while you are waiting for 
Him. She is not a Catholic, and 
Our Lord must pass the nursery 
door on His way to you and others. 
What are His thoughts as He goes 
past the little girl in her white bed, 
peering out, eager-eyed, wondering? 
Is He but biding His time? For al- 
ready He has set His mark upon 
her. Somehow you guess; those 
frail little shoulders are shaped for 
a cross, those eyes are amber chal- 
ices deep enough for pain, that 
grave, courteous little heart is big 
enough to hold Him! He yet will 
be her tremendous Lover, drawing 
her gently into His white embrace, 
bestowing upon her the sparkling, 
priceless pledge of His love—suffer- 
ing. You glance measuringly at the 
nice young father, a prophecy of 
old echoing down the centuries .. . 
“And thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce!” 




















Recently, Mura Lou had her first 
glimpse of the chapel. She had 
been visiting some one on the sec- 
ond floor, and was making her way 
back, laboriously, through the cor- 
ridor. Sister Laurence stepped out 
of the chapel, leaving the door 
open. The altar had just been lit 
for Benediction. Mura Lou stopped, 
with a little gasp, her beauty-loving 
soul drawn as by a magnet. “It is 
like Fairyland,” she breathed soft- 
ly, and then, looking up, adorably 
wistful; “But it is God’s Fairyland, 
isn’t it, Sister?” 

She slips down from her perch. 
“My Daddy is tired, and wants to 
go home to bed,” she explains, and 
so they depart, her crutches thud- 
ding along quite energetically, his 
eyes brooding down upon her in a 
passion of tenderness. 

The tiny Blue Nun appears. “I 
brought them!” she exclaims, laugh- 
ing, and holds up some white things. 
Ah, joy! she is going to dress you 
up in her own white veil and 
guimpe which she wears in bed. 
You have always wondered how 
you would look in nun’s attire. You 
might have been one—no, you can’t 
be sure about it. It was such a 
promising world out of which God 
snatched you and made you live 
like a nun, without veil or vocation. 
You are certain you would have 
loved it—the feel of silk, the flash 
of jewels, the laughter and ap- 
plause of life! You look in the 
glass and find yourself transformed. 
No frivolous frame of hair about 
your face. Is it yours, really? Sud- 
denly you like it. You look the way 
you feel after receiving Holy Com- 
munion. 

The Blue Nun laughs and laughs, 
so you swallow your heart and 
laugh too. “It’s too bad,” you sigh, 
“that while I’m masquerading I 
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can’t fool somebody.” You remem- 
ber Lucy, your classmate in board- 
ing-school, who put on nun’s attire 
and interviewed her own father in 
the parlor. With dignity and deep 
regret, she gave him a detailed ac- 
count of Lucy’s misdemeanors in 
classroom, chapel, refectory, and 
dormitory. He listened, pale and 
gravely astounded, and curiously 
unable to take his eyes from her 
face. 

“T'll speak to her, Sister,” he 
said, in a troubled voice, when she 
had finished. “Will you send her 
down to me, please?” So Lucy went 
upstairs, changed her dress, came 
down as her gay and irresponsible 
self, and gleefully received the pa- 
ternal lecture awaiting her. 

You have an inspiration. “Let’s 
send for Father O’Mara,” you sug- 
gest hopefully. “He’s the safest one 
I know to play a joke on, and he’s 
so young he'll enjoy it. Do write 
the note for me!” Nothing loath, 
the Blue Nun gets your rose feather 
pen and the ink bottle, and you 
dictate: ““Will Father O’Mara please 
call on Sister Sophrosyne in room 
314, this evening?” His room is on 
the second floor, and the note is sent 
in care of a nurse just going off 
duty. He will think you a brand 
new patient—maybe. You hug 
yourself ecstatically, and then grow 
panic-stricken. 

“But what shall I say?” you gasp, 
quaking. “A perfectly strange nun 
must have a plausible excuse for 
calling.” There are footsteps on the 
stairs, and with a shriek, the mis- 
chievous Blue Nun flees to her own 
room, leaving you to your fate. 
You sink back on the pillows, pray- 
ing for some of Lucy’s poise. The 
corridor is empty, the last prome- 
nader having walked himself to bed. 
If only you can think up some suit- 
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able conversation. But of course 
he'll recognize you! 

Brisk footsteps are approaching, 
unmistakably, this time. You fold 
your hands and close your eyes, a 
very sick nun indeed, in need of 
immediate spiritual direction. Now 
he has reached the head of the 
stairs, and starts down the corridor 
to your room with rapid strides. A 
terrifying pause. You are not cer- 
tain as to whether he stopped or 
went on. You open one eye care- 
fully and peek. He is standing in 
your doorway, with his head to one 
side, regarding you perplexedly, for 
all the world like a young chick in- 
specting a new-fangled bug. It is 
too much. You shriek with laugh- 
ter. He gives you a frozen stare, 
and then, recognizing you, begins to 
howl too. 

In her own room, the prank-lov- 
ing Blue Nun, who hasn’t grown up 
yet, hears the merriment and wishes 
she could share it, while the crotch- 
ety old man next door, shouts: “Cut 
it out! Cut it out!” 

“I should never have recognized 
you if you hadn’t laughed,” de- 
clares Father O'Mara jovially. “You 
rogue! You have the perfect nun’s 
face!” It is quite the nicest com- 
pliment you have ever received. 

“And where—oh, where—did you 
get that name? Sofrosh—is it?” 

“Sophrosyne,” you giggle. “I 
found it in a book.” 

“Peace, be still!” entreats your 
neighbor. With a nod and a chuckle 
Father O’Mara departs. 

Sighing a little with weariness, 
you remove your disguise, and pen- 
sively rub cold cream on your nose. 
You are thinking of Shiela, your 
friend, whom God took Home last 
week. She had sighed for it so long, 
and went, so bravely and gladly. 
Toward the last, she took pencil and 
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paper and playfully wrote down the 
names of all she expected to visit 
in Heaven. You too, long and long 
—you too, have sighed, yet you won- 
der . . . will you, too, be brave to 
the very last, you who are such a 
coward, so afraid of pain? Will 
the thrilling expectation of seeing 
Him obliterate the chill, the fear, of 
approaching dissolution? Ah, you 
know that you will go into His 
Arms, trustingly, confidingly .. . 
“As the moth to the flame, my 
Jesus, my soul to Thee!” 

Little worldly dreams clamor at 
your door. Lourdes... a miracle. 
You, still young, loving, laughing, 
drinking deep of the cup of life... 
Peter! Peter! But why? You might 
lose the shining thread of Him, the 
delicate print of His Feet in the 
traveled roadways of the world, and 
go, seeking, struggling, to the end 
for that elusive thing called happi- 
ness, only to discover that you had 
it once when you were bedridden 
and alone and poor. “Yes, this is 
happiness, dear, dear Heart,” you 
whisper. “Thank You for letting 
me realize it.” 

He will come to you in the morn- 
ing. Could you but truly compre- 
hend! All night, instead of slum- 
bering, you should work with broom 
and cloth and brush, sweeping, 
dusting, scouring, setting in order 
the little house of your heart for 
Him. How you should pray through 
the still night watches, loving and 
adoring Him, that all your garden 
might riot with blossoms and color 
and fragrance for His coming! Be- 
loved! How little you ask! Only 
this—“My God, I am heartily sorry 
for having offended Thee...” Yes, 
this is happiness . . . a King, in the 
royal raiment of Heaven, stooping 
to you, a beggar maid, lifting you to 
His Heart, His Lips! 

















Furtive bright eyes are peering at 
you, speculatively, hopefully, from 
every wall and nook and cranny, as 
you leisurely polish your nose to a 
rare luster and dim it again with a 
bit of absorbent cotton. The kit- 
tens try to look smug and innocent, 
but you know as well as they, what 
a grand frolic they are planning to 
have, when the lights are out and 
you are asleep. Chuckles, the plas- 
ter-of-Paris cat, regards you placid- 
ly from his cushion in the corner, 
never batting a shoe-button eye. 
But you know your Hans Andersen! 

Carlo, the rag clown, will dance 
with his beloved pink-skirted Berna- 
dette, and no doubt, Gloria and Joe 
Quack-Quack will Charleston all 
night, or worse—that later, unmen- 
tionable, new-fangled dance! You 
wouldn’t put it past them. The 
haughty, beautiful Belinda will have 
to wait for a Prince Charming, but 
not for long you are certain. Prob- 
ably, he is waiting out in the corri- 
dor right now, with a scarlet-and- 
gold sedan chair carried by liveried 
lackeys. Taking her to a ball at the 
king’s palace, you suspect, and are 
rather envious about it. You lean 
forward, craning your neck, but not 
a glimpse of his violet satin and 
gold lace, his powdered wig and sil- 
ver buckles, is vouchsafed you. 

Persephone, your celluloid par- 
rot, swings gently to and fro in her 
scarlet ring, suspended from the 
chandelier, and in the semi-dark- 
ness of the window, several 
brownies are perched on the edge 
of the aquarium, fishing for Capric- 
cio and Tormentilla and Periwinkle 
with strings and bent pins. Oh, 
those tormentatious Little People! 
It is impossible to keep them out of 
the room. And such rowdy com- 
panions for the dolls and kittens! 
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Small wonder that the shy little nun 
doll, Sister Sophrosyne, is flat on 
her face every morning, scandalized 
beyond all bearing. 

You smile at your own whimseys, 
humor them. You know perfectly 
well that when Peter Pan clasped 
his hands and implored: “Oh, do 
you believe in fairies?” you shouted 
“Yes!” louder than anyone. But it 
isn’t altogether your fault. Grand- 
mother came from Ireland. Be- 
sides, what would this dreary round 
of hospital life be without its 
broidery of foolishness? Out of the 
plain, substantial fabric of every- 
day, you must fashion airy, fairy 
garments to clothe your moods. 
With the delicate needle of humor, 
threaded with brilliant silks of 
whimsey, you deck your spiritual 
draperies with gay and startling de- 
signs. Life is still an adventure, to 
be pursued joyously to the very end, 
with flash of scarlet and jingle of 
bells. No bedridden spirit—yours! 
No dreams limping by on crutches! 

You say your moonstone rosary, 
drowsily, confidingly. Darkness en- 
folds you in mothering arms, as you 
turn out the light and sink into the 
pillows. Another day lived and put 
away, like a page turned forever. 
You will forget it but God will re- 
member. Just a commonplace day. 
No great moments. The same 
thoughts, prayers, dreams, longings, 
laughter, heartache. In fancy you 
fold it up neatly in tissue paper and 
tie it with lavender ribbon. It is so 
heavy, holding it... you reach out 
and drop it on the floor. The win- 


dow frames a ghost mountain in a 
peaked nightcap of snow. A star 
slips down his back, twinkling with 
mirth. The great hospital sleeps, 
and the world turns around and 
around. 





A MINISTER’S SON FOLLOWS THROUGH 
By Joun M. CLEAVER, M.D. 


PART I 


AM the son of a Protestant minis- 
ter. His forbears were Quakers. 
My mother’s people, the Mannings, 
were of English and German stock. 
Both sides have been Protestant 
since the Reformation. 

Our home was a Christian home. 
My earliest recollections are of the 
church; prayer meetings, Sunday- 
school, church “socials.” I can 
close my eyes and see my dear fa- 
ther in the pulpit, my mother, who 
was a wonderful mother, is sitting 
in a pew; and that little wriggling 
imp by her side must be me, the 
“preacher’s little boy.” 

I was an only son and as such I 
received plenty of attention. How- 
ever, I believe I was not greatly 
spoiled. Preachers’ children rarely 
are. That is a luxury denied people 
of their station in life. I knew 
kindly discipline, just as I knew pov- 
erty, and just as I knew the well- 
meant indignities that are the lot of 
the Protestant minister and his 
family. 

I was well raised. I received a 
plenitude of religious instruction 
to which I paid absolutely no con- 
scious attention. To be “good,” 
possessed nothing of the element of 
novelty. To be “bad” meant swift 
punishment, provided I was found 
out. Using due prudence, I was bad 
whenever the opportunity safely 
presented itself. 

I was taught that I should love 
God. I suppose I was also given 
many reasons therefore, but they 
did not register. I knew what love 


was for I loved my mother and I~ 


loved my father, but why anyone 
should actually love this God of 
whom I was forever hearing, that 
was simply another of those mys- 
teries. If anyone had asked me the 
direct question, I suppose I would 
have answered, “sure.” I was rea- 
sonably docile. Children quickly 
learn to evade what they consider 
futility. 

But the meaning, the essence, the 
soul of all this religious material 
with which I was constantly bar- 
raged, I simply did not get. I think 
I was not peculiar in this. I doubt 
if many children comprehend very 
much of the spiritual pabulum 
which they are offered. 

But I did get something out of it 
all. The words, the phrases, some- 
thing of the atmosphere, was fixed 
deep within my _ consciousness. 
There was to come a time when it 
would all rise to the surface. There 
came a time when it served to save 
not only my life, but my soul. 

Things that are planted deep may 
take a long time to germinate, but 
the time comes when they push 
their tendrils above the soil. When 
they are needed most—they are 
there. 

I spoke of the atmosphere. By this 
I mean the sound of the congre- 
gational singing, the exhortations, 
the high-pressure nerve tension of 
soul-saving revivals. I felt all this, 
as most children would, and it came 
to have a certain meaning to me; 
rather unpleasant, infinitely bore- 
some, and sometimes it gave me a 
feeling as one might have who was 
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on trial, and things were not going 
well. 

Life to me as a child was fairly 
pleasant. Some features of being 
the preacher’s son met with my ap- 
proval. Being invited to Sunday 
dinner for instance. Chicken din- 
ners. Being the minister’s little boy, 
I usually rated to sit at the first ta- 
ble, but not always. Church “so- 
cials” were enjoyable if they had 
ice cream. The preacher had a 
great deal of company at meal time. 
That meant much better food than 
our usual fare. Visiting clergymen, 
even bishops, and once we had with 
us at dinner a native Japanese mis- 
sionary. The discreet and modest 
manner with which she picked her 
teeth after the meal still remains 
with me in all its freshness, as a 
revelation to my childish mind of 
the culture of foreign climes. 

Affairs generally would have been 
satisfactory if there had not been 
so many “don’ts.” The things I 
“mustn’t” do; if I did them—pun- 
ishment right now; the hairbrush 
or a switch from the cherry tree. 
And if I slipped up and happened 
to die unforgiven—hell fire. 

I distinctly did not like the idea 
of hell. I had a vivid imagination, 
and they told me that hell in reality 
was worse than I could imagine. 
What I could conjure up was bad 
enough. The idea, as I got it, was 
to keep oneself tidily “forgiven up,” 
if I may use that expression, so that 
inadvertence would not catch one 
unawares. I never worried much 
about dying after a long sickness. 
I had it figured out I would have 
plenty of time to get my soul in 
good shape. What worried me was 
accidents. 

Worry—that became associated 
in my consciousness with the idea 
of religion. Worry, boresomeness, 
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tension, fear. Is it any wonder that 
the time came when I tossed the 
whole thing into the discard? Not 
the idea of God—but certain ideas 
about God. That time came and it 
lasted for a long while. I traveled 
far afield. I traveled far—but I 
came back. I came back to the re- 
ligion of my parents; I came back 
further yet, to the religion of my 
ancestors; back six hundred years. 
Back to the Mother of them all. 

The time came when I was to do 
the unthinkable thing. When I did 
the unthinkable, the impossible, the 
inevitable, I became a Roman Cath- 
olic. I, John Cleaver, supposed to 
be well educated, of good Protes- 
tant people, with the reputation of 
being intelligent, I became a Cath- 
olic. 

The story of my journey and of 
my return, and of my final homing, 
can only be of interest if it is a hu- 
man document; if it contains the 
truth and only the truth. I am in- 
terested in you and what actuates 
you. I think you may be interested 
in me, if I tell you why I did what 
I have done. I will try to be frank. 
I will tell you my story. 


When I was about twelve years 
of age my father accepted a call to 
the pastorate of a church in Los 
Angeles. The charge he had pre- 
viously held in the East was one of 
some prominence. The church in 
Los Angeles was the only one of 
that denomination at that time in 
the city, and when he and his little 
family arrived, they found that con- 
ditions were not at all as had been 
represented. There had been some 
sort of scandal connected with the 
previous pastor and the congrega- 
tion was small, the people poor, 
and, taken all together, the outlook 
not at all rosy. 
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I shall never forget the first 
Christmas we passed in the far 
West. My father’s charge in the 
East was in our home city, where 
lived our entire family on both 
sides of the house. Christmas had 
always been a wonderful occasion. 
The whole crowd of relatives gath- 
ered together, and for us children it 
was a time to be dreamed of and 
looked forward to for months 
ahead. 

Here we were alone. Everything 
was strange. Money was very, 
very scarce. One of the periodic 
booms in real estate had just bro- 
ken with disastrous effects on 
finances. 

Christmas came a day or two aft- 
er Sunday, and the collection for 
that particular Lord’s Day had been 
merely sufficient to pay current 
bills, and there was exactly one dol- 
lar left over for the pastor. That 
dollar happened to be the only 
money the pastor had. A very 
bright and cheery predicament. 
Fortunately, we had enough in the 
house to eat, but Christmas pres- 
ents were out of the question. I 
shall never forget my poor mother’s 
reaction to it all. She never thought 
of herself, but it happened that she 
was the teacher of a class of little 
girls in the Sunday-school, and the 
tragedy to her was that she would 
not be able to buy for each one 
some little gift. 

But a preacher’s wife is used to 
financial stringency, and did we not 
have a whole dollar available? The 
resourcefulness of a minister’s 
wife! She hied herself down to 
the marts of trade and for ninety 
cents purchased thirty small dainty 
handkerchiefs, one for each of 
her charges. After they had been 
wrapped in gay packages they made 
a notable appearance. It has slipped 
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my mind what was done with the 
remaining ten cents, but I doubt not 
that it was well expended. 

It so happened, however, that liv- 
ing in our city was a family of 
“worldly” people from our home 
town in the East. They did not be- 
long to our church. In fact they 
did not belong to any church, but 
they were home-town folks and 
they heard somehow of “Brother 
Cleaver’s” financial condition and 
descended upon us in force, loaded 
with gifts and good cheer. Little 
Johnnie had Christmas presents, 
Christmas dinner and everything, 
after all. 

The incident was closed. It was 
but an incident; it had not been 
premeditated. I don’t suppose any 
one of the congregation had any 
inkling of the situation that had 
confronted us. They were kindly 
souls and we soon forgot about it. 
But it left a wound in the con- 
sciousness of one twelve-year old 
boy that took a long, long time to 
heal. It is all over now, but I still 
can find the scar. A little thing but 
it hurt—and it had its effect. 


My boyhood and adolescence were 
uneventful. Sunday-school was in 
many ways the pleasantest incident 
of the week. Our class had for its 
teacher a large, good-natured wom- 
She was a good fellow and we 


an. 
liked her. We were a notable or- 
ganization. It was more of a boys’ 


club than anything I can think of. 
We were great proselyters, and had 
youths of all denominations in our 
membership. Social affairs, picnics 
and other diversions were the in- 
ducement, and we certainly had a 
good time. 

Of the Sabbath-school proper, the 
principal incident that stands out in 
memory is the carefully nurtured 
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rivalry between our class and the 
“Bible Class” of oldsters as to the 
collections. We generally led in 
the amount turned in. What a 
“kick” we lads got out of beating 
those old fellows in our giving pow- 
er. Needless to say, this contest 
was never frowned upon by the 
powers that were. Incidentally 
there was a class of young ladies, 
which was certainly not a deterrent 
to our regular attendance. 

The Sunday-school lesson of the 
day was duly gone over, and was 
considered by us young fellows as a 
sort of pit in the peach that need 
not necessarily be bothered with. 
Still, I find myself more or less fa- 
miliar with Biblical data. Possibly 
this was the occasion for the stor- 
ing into the sub-conscious of much 
valuable material. Certainly it nev- 
er occurred to us at the time to 
make any sort of personal applica- 
tion therefrom. 

Such was the organized religious 
instruction for the young as I knew 
it. 


I still attended church very regu- 
larly. My father was no longer the 
pastor, but was at the head of the 
local Y. M. C. A. The reasons for 
my attendance may be briefly enu- 
merated as habit, the presence of an 
attractive young lady, and the fact 
that the present pastor might gen- 
erally be counted upon to say some 
outlandish and amusing thing. 
One never knew when this might 
happen, but generally before the 
sermon was over his sense of hu- 
mor would get the better of him, 
and he would make a side remark 
that struck me forcibly. 

For another thing I liked to hear 
him talk about hell. By this time 


I had begun to doubt the actual ex- 
istence of such a place, and did not 
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take a great personal interest in an 
attempt to escape its portals. When 
Brother P. talked about hell and 
the hereafter, he seemed to work 
himself into a state of mind in which 
apparently he could smell the brim- 
stone. He wept. He pleaded. I 
got a vicarious thrill out of all this, 
much as one who reads ghost 
stories likes to feel just a bit scared 
—but not too much. 

The training of my childhood 
gradually receded. Apparently I 
was slowly forgetting. Out of the 
nucleus of the Sunday-school class 
had evolved a fraternity, which was 
very exclusive. Strong drink, than 
which there is no worse evil, unless 
possibly the major crimes be con- 
sidered, now began to impinge upon 
the scene. 

Some of the boys and young men 
in our organization liked alcoholic 
beverages. Now this was very dis- 
tinctly on the other side of the line. 
Being so, it had its attraction. I 
tried it with the others, but fortu- 
nately I did not like the stuff. 
From a few experiences I learned 
that the game was patently not 
worth the candle, due to the vigor- 
ous manner in which my physical 
organism rid itself of the liquors 
consumed. 

Fortunately, alcohol had no 
charms for me, but it was great to 
feel one’s self a sinner. All my life I 
had been on the other side of the 
line. There was no mystery about 
being good. Religion to me had a 
peculiar aura. It had associations 
that were definitely unpleasant. 
The moment that doubt of the 
whole religious scheme came, there 
came also a feeling of release, and 
I was more than willing to see what 
the other side looked like. 

I was decidedly not atheistic. I 
was not even very agnostic. It had 
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merely occurred to me that pos- 
sibly the whole show was poorly re- 
ported and mistakes had crept in. 

These, however, were minor fac- 
tors. The chief was the lack of a 
feeling of pertinency. I was full of 
health and courage, and willing to 
take a chance. Maybe the minis- 
ters were wrong anyway. The 
whole proposition didn’t look very 
reasonable to me. Plenty of time 
later on. I was living my life con- 
tentedly, so why bother with un- 
pleasant things? 


Then the wheel turned a little 
farther and I decided to become a 
doctor. I attended college; in fact, 
I finally graduated from two pro- 
fessional schools. In college the 
empty places were filled. A skep- 
tical professor saw to that. I was 
given a plausible excuse to doubt 
the whole story from start to fin- 
ish—all but God; somehow I never 
actually doubted Him. 

I suppose all higher institutions 
of learning are more or less “broad- 
ening.” But a medical college takes 
the palm. There is a definite break- 
ing down of restraint. Subjects are 
freely discussed in a mixed class, 
the very mention of which in the 
presence of womankind, would have 
formerly brought the flush of 
amazed horror to my brow. Taboos 
were removed. Barriers were low- 
ered, and we young folks lowered 
them still farther. 

For the most part, the students 
were young, but there were a few 
retired school-teachers, and one 
was, or had been a preacher. Among 
the social organizations was some 
sort of religious group. Neither I, 
nor my immediate coterie were even 
faintly interested in that. We no- 
ticed that its leaders, some of them 
at least, cheated just as much in 
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the examinations as the ungodly. 
Their piety, or what we took for 
their piety, was obnoxious. It 
amused us that they always put the 
worst interpretation upon our ac- 
tivities. They seemed to find a sort 
of satisfaction in believing that our 
group were totally depraved. The 
joke of it was that we, or those of 
us who got the worst names, were 
not particularly vicious at all. True, 
we were pointedly unconventional. 
We boasted of our sinfulness, but 
we were not very bad. There was 
some depravity, but strangely 
enough the “heavy” sinners got by 
without discovery by the elect. 

I belonged to the leading frater- 
nity. It was generally considered 
to harbor the very wickedest ele- 
ment in college. Maybe it did; any- 
way, we tried to live up to our repu- 
tations. I remember that the Rev. 
Josiah B , the ex-preacher, pub- 
licly upbraided me before my fel- 
lows as being a “moral degenerate.” 
My reaction was one of amused 
contempt, mixed with a sort of 
pride. I knew myself to be merely 
a moral insurgent, and not so ter- 
ribly insurgent at that. I used to 
sit and look at the Rev. Josiah and 
wonder what made his wheels go 
round. 

But this was analogous to a 
bunch of colts kicking up their 
heels. It meant little. There was 
something else that meant a lot. 





The president of our college was 
a well-educated man, but with no 
culture; full of knowledge, but with 
little discretion; a plausible, enter- 
taining speaker, a zealot, if you 
please, whose cause was the “de- 
bunking” of what he considered 
were a lot of archaic ideas. 

He taught us the diseases of the 
mind, and incidentally demolished 
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our concept of freewill. He man- 
aged to sandwich in a quantity of 
Survival of the Fittest, Natural Se- 
lection and Evolution of the Species. 
His mental slant on these subjects 
was devastating. He substituted ex- 
pediency for morality, caution for 
conscience, and “freedom” for reli- 
gion. 

The effect was inevitable. We 
soon considered ourselves as cog- 
noscenti, for we had been given the 
inside facts. It never occurred to 
me to doubt that I, at last, had the 
real “dope” on the world and the 
creatures therein. How wise we 
were. We could explain everything. 
Reason was supreme. Religion was 
—well, it was all right if one hap- 
pened to like that sort of thing. 

I still believed in the existence of 
God, but I was beginning definitely 
to think of Him as quite different 
from all previous concepts. My 
viewpoint was logical. There was 
no authoritative teaching that I 
knew anything about. Did I not 
have just as valid a right to my con- 
ception as the other fellow? The 
whole idea of authority was obnox- 
ious anyway. 

As I remembered, the dictum was 
that “the Bible was the sole rule 
and guide for our faith.” As far 
as the Bible was concerned one 
could take it any way one liked. 
Certainly there was no uniformity 
in the manner the religious people 
with whom I was acquainted inter- 
preted the Scriptures. 

I remembered some of Dad’s 
folks were Quakers, and didn’t have 
any music in their services. They 
wore a peculiar dress and said 
“thee,” and “thou.” Another or- 
ganization, the Baptists, thought it 
imperative to be immersed at bap- 
tism. Other denominations were 


more liberal in this respect; you 
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could take it or leave it as you liked. 
Another of my relatives belonged to 
the Universalists, and she believed 
that everyone would be saved. That 
sounded pretty good to me. One of 
the Presidents of the United States 
belonged to a sect that believed that 
Jesus was not Divine, and he was 
considered very respectable. 

As I understood it, when a really 
strong man contacted this religious 
proposition, he proceeded to gather 
together his own ideas and form a 
new church with himself at its head, 
and if he were a good talker, he 
soon had plenty of followers. 

A free field and no favor, and as 
long as you were a good Protestant, 
it was all right. One was a Method- 
ist, another a Presbyterian; over 
there was a high-toned family that 
belonged to the Episcopalians. As 
a boy, I always rather liked the 
Episcopalians. 

I remember that my chum had 
two sisters, and when the time 
came for them to be married, 
they both joined the leading Epis- 
copal Church, the Cathedral, and 
were married therefrom with won- 
derful éclat. Maybe they attended 
after that, but I doubt it. But they 
surely had stylish weddings. 

I wasn’t important enough to 
start my own religion, but one thing 
sure, I could believe anything I 
pleased, and I did, when I bothered 
to think about the matter at all. 


There is in all mankind a need 
for God. There is a void which it is 
imperative to fill. All men are reli- 
gious in one way or another, even 
the most irreligious. Everyone, 
without exception, has some kind of 
code, some kind of method, or phi- 
losophy, or belief, so that they may 
justify themselves to themselves. 

I had too many deeply religious 
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ancestors and I had been exposed to 
too much religious training in my 
childhood to be long adrift without 
some orderly and catalogued system 
of those things that I believed, and 
did not believe. 

Unconsciously I was searching. 
I found many things; some beauti- 
ful, some phantastic; all more or 
less reasonable, plausible. I discov- 
ered Occultism. 

An Occultist is one who is sup- 
posed to have been taught at a 


fount apart from the rabble. He 
has the “Hidden Wisdom.” Not for 
him the belief of the masses. He, 


or very often she, has traveled too 
long on the “wheel” for that. Ordi- 
nary religions are very suitable for 
the state of development of the hoi 
polloi. But for “old Souls,” there 
is a different food. “When one is 
ready—a teacher will present him- 
self.” 

Great stuff! Yoga from India, 
Esoteric Buddhism, Rosicrucianism, 
New Thought, Great White Broth- 
erhoods—I can’t remember half of 
them. Most, boasted of “invisible 
teachers,” advanced souls who were 
willing to drop here and there a bit 
of transcendental wisdom from “the 
other side.” 

I studied them all. They were all 
more or less alike, and yet they 
were all different. The great souls 
on the other side in each aggrega- 
tion were evidently not acquainted 
one with another. Their descrip- 
tions of transcendental conditions 
did not agree. Possibly they occu- 
pied different “heavens.” But they 
surely had plenty of information. 
The cosmos was an open book. The 
fact that a lot of it was undecipher- 
able was incidental. The wisdom 
they offered was a sort of “last edi- 
tion,” hot off the press of the uni- 
verse and very exclusive. 


A MINISTER’S SON FOLLOWS THROUGH 





Yet a great deal was revealed—if 
one had the price. One master- 
mind in human form had special 
classes for advanced souls at a thou- 
sand dollars a head. I couldn’t af- 
ford that one, but I knew one of his 
pupils and got a lot of his revela- 
tions. 

As near as I can remember the 
gist of the matter was that if there 
was any God at all—it must be I. 
In other words, according to this 
great teacher, 1] am God. What you 
were was not so clear. Maybe you 
were God too. If so, you and I 
were one and the same. Of course 
everything that one could cognize 
with the senses was illusion. They 
called it “Maya” which sounded 
more superior, but meant the same 
thing. There was no such thing as 
morality. Imagine a God being tied 
down by such things as morals! 

This was very, very advanced 
stuff, and I imagine the recipients 
thereof were extremely hard to live 
with. 

Most of them did not go that far. 
Many even included Jesus the Christ 
among the great teachers, alongside 
of Gautama Buddha, Confucius, Mrs. 
Besant and Mary Baker Glover Ed- 
dy, et al. Very patronizing! 

Another thing all these wonderful 
religious claimed was bodily heal- 
ing. Not only that, but one could 
be “treated” for poverty. It was all 
in what one thought. One “thought” 
a thing into being. 

I never was able to “think” any- 
thing into being, neither did I know 
anyone else who was able to do so. 
However, there it was, take advan- 
tage of it or not as you liked. 

But the big feature of this stuff 
was the wonderful sense of supe- 
riority which it engendered in its 
devotees. The pitying way they 
would look at one if one did not 
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“get” what they were trying to ex- 
pound. “When you have advanced 
far enough all will be clear.” If one 
is on the wrong end of that state- 
ment it is very, very exasperating. 
I think the whole sorry mess was 
devised for those with the inferior- 
ity complex. 

It is great to feel that one knows 
more than other people. It is a mar- 
velous experience, and everything is 
sweet and serene until the time 
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comes, as come it will, when one 
needs help, and needs it badly, and 
needs it now. 

That experience came to me. 
Thank God it came to me—and I 
awoke from my hashish dream of 
spiritual vanity and pride and com- 
placency. I had to go through hell 
to give me a sense of values. 

But the point is that I went 
through, and on the other side I 
really found God. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





REQUIEM 


By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


I wait for your step in the twilight 

And the touch of your hand at the door, 
And the soul of me answers your greeting 
That comes no more. 


I know you are gone beyond calling 

And never can answer more, 

But oh! how I long for the lilt of your laugh 
And the touch of your hand at the door. 











IN PRAISE OF DREAMTHORP 


By Josepn J. Reitty, Px.D. 


F you were asked to name the five 

greatest masters of the familiar 
essay in nineteenth century English 
literature, whom would you pro- 
pose? Lamb, of course, and Hazlitt, 
the Thackeray of Roundabout Pa- 
pers, and Stevenson. Then you 
would pause, hesitating among sev- 
eral minor names, and bring the 
matter to an end perhaps by de- 
clining to commit yourself to a fifth. 
I am going to be less discreet and to 
offer for consideration the author 
of an almost forgotten little collec- 
tion of essays, full of pensive 
thought and charm, called Dream- 
thorp. Where will you find this 
tiny volume? Among the “World’s 
Classics” published by the Oxford 
University Press. And who was the 
author? A Scotchman, born in 
Bobbie Burns’ Ayrshire in 1830, 
who died all too young at thirty-six 
and whose name was Alexander 
Smith. 

In young manhood Smith was a 
designer of patterns for lacework 
and shawls but he drifted into lit- 
erature and, at twenty-three, with 
a poem entitled “A Life Drama,” 
found fame almost over night. He 
became secretary to the University 
of Edinburgh and, definitely, a man 
of letters, writing verse, prose es- 
says, and even a brace of novels. 
Fate has dealt with him unkindly. 
His novels have sunk into obliv- 
ion; his poetic fame withered in 
his own day as astonishingly as it 
blossomed; and only the scarcely 
known Dreamthorp with its dozen 
essays still remains to challenge 
Time. 

As you read Smith you seem to 


catch echoes of Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
Thackeray, but they are too occa- 
sional and remote to do more than 
tease the mind, not undelightfully, 
with an elusive sense of resem- 
blance. There are turns of phrase 
that foretell Stevenson who surely 
came to know the work of his fel- 
low Scot and live delectable hours 
in its company. But Smith is no 
mere imitator either of forebears 
or of contemporaries. He did not 
play the sedulous ape to others in 
either thought or style. If admitted 
to the high company of familiar es- 
sayists with our “big four,” his dis- 
tinctiveness would not be dimmed 
nor the touch of his personality mis- 
taken. Like Lamb, he loved to seek 
the back-paths of boyish memories, 
but he did not ride on the wings of 
whimsey nor linger there, as Lamb 
did, nor call up in their habits as 
they lived the companions of his 
schooldays. Like Hazlitt, he sought 
in man’s hidden self the springs of 
his vagaries and his fears, but his 
tone is more soft, more meditative. 
Hazlitt’s first passion was for phi- 
losophy, Smith’s for poetry, and the 
bent of each is revealed in his prose. 
Like Thackeray in Roundabout Pa- 
pers, Smith’s meditations and remi- 
niscences are touched by sadness, a 
sense of lengthening shadows, of a 
warmth in life that must soon yield 
to chill and darkness. In neither 
case did the presage fail. But 
Thackeray dwelt in the midst of 
life; by contrast with its pomp and 
circumstance his thoughts turned 
unfailingly to the Vanitas Vani- 
tatum of the Preacher. Smith loved 
to withdraw from the strife of cities 














to a tiny town in whose serene 
quiet he found an earnest of the 
abiding peace that all men hope for 
at the last. 

Smith is not morbid, but pensive, 
and therein lies much of his charm. 
When he strolls in his old-fash- 
ioned garden the flowers remind 
him of those that bloom in “the lit- 
tle churchyard covered over with 
silence, and folded among the hills.” 
To his heart 


“Spring bears a sadder burden 
than Autumn, preaching of decay 
with all his painted woods. For 
the flowers that make sweet the 
moist places in the forest are not 
the same that bloomed the year be- 
fore. Another lark sings above the 
furrowed field. It is quite certain 
that one or other of the next twenty 
Springs will come unseen by me, 
will awake no throb of transport in 
my veins. But will it be less 
bright on that account? Will the 
lamb be saddened in the field? Will 
the lark be less happy in the air? 
The sunshine will draw the daisy 
from the mound under which I 
sleep, as carelessly as she draws 
the cowslip from the meadow by the 
river-side. The seasons have no 
ruth, no compunction. They care 
not for our petty lives. The light 
falls sweetly on graveyards, and on 
brown laborers among the hay- 
swathes. Were the world depopu- 
lated to-morrow, next spring would 
break pitilessly bright, flowers 
would bloom, fruit-tree boughs 
wear pink and white; and although 
there would be no eye-witness, sum- 
mer would not adorn herself with 
one blossom the less.” 


When Hazlitt selects a subject he 
lays strong nervous hands upon it, 
turns it about for half a dozen views 
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like a physician examining a school- 
boy, all the while with face intent 
and eye sharp. Smith views his 
subject like a man visiting a friend’s 
garden: his steps are unhurried; he 
pauses now and then to let his 
glance linger on a charming vista, 
or a nook rich in color; when an 
odor seems unusually fragrant he 
stops to draw a deeper breath; and 
his comments on what he sees are 
competent and measured as become 
a man who knows the worth of 
words. Here is a bit from his de- 
lightful “Essay on an Old Subject”: 


“There is a certain even-handed 
justice in Time; and for what he 
takes away he gives us something 
in return. He robs us of elasticity 
of limb and spirit, and in its place 
he brings tranquillity and repose— 
the mild autumnal weather of the 
soul. He takes away Hope but he 
gives us Memory. And the settled, 
unfluctuating atmosphere of middle 
age is no bad exchange for the 
stormful emotions, the passionate 
cries and suspenses of the earlier 
day. . . . In youth, the world is 
strange and unfamiliar, novel and 
exciting, everything wears the face 
and garb of a stranger; in middle 
age the world is covered over with 
reminiscence as with a garment: it 
is made homely with usage, it is 
made sacred with graves.” 


At heart Smith was a poet and 
that, ultimately, was his secret. He 
had imaginative sympathy that 
could without effort identify itself 
with the hidden emotions of others, 
as in his exquisite essay, “A Lark’s 
Flight.” He could infer the feelings 
of his fellows from having pon- 
dered the mystery of his own. He 
was brought to a pause by the dis- 
parity between dream and fact, the 
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contradictions in men’s conduct, 
the impermanence of life. Having 
a sensitive mind he beheld more 
than met the casual eye, and his 
thought, like the sleeping Princess, 
awoke at the slightest touch. He 
sought, as poets do, even in their 
prose, to find the one word, the ade- 
quate phrase, and though he lags 
behind Stevenson his essays retain 
no smell of the lamp. His expres- 
sion was frequently in metaphors, 
as with all poets, and he often dis- 
tilled the meditations of many mid- 
nights into an aphorism. Finally, 
he had fancy, and if its bold flights 
were few it played delightfully 
about familiar scenes and alluring 
thoughts. 

Seemingly, Smith is as indeliber- 
ate as Hazlitt; actually, he is as lei- 
surely as Lamb. His moods color 
his essays, moods fanciful, serious, 
pensive, and not without touches of 
quiet humor. The charm of the ti- 
tle essay of Dreamthorp is the mood 
through which Smith envisions a 
tiny village, as if through half- 
closed eyes, a mood so serene, so 
full of contentment and utter peace 
that you feel its contagion at the 
very outset. Listen: 


“When, on a summer evening 
about the hour of eight, I first be- 
held Dreamthorp, with its west- 
ward-looking windows painted by 
sunset, its children playing in the 
single straggling street, the mothers 
knitting at the open doors, the fa- 
thers standing about in long white 
blouses, chatting or smoking; the 
great tower of the ruined castle ris- 
ing high into the rosy air, with a 
whole troop of swallows—by dis- 
tance made as small as gnats— 
skimming about its rents and fis- 
sures ;—when I first beheld all this, 
I felt instinctively that my knap- 
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sack might be taken off my shoul- 
ders, that my tired feet might wan- 
der no more, that at last, on the 
planet, I had found a home... . 
“Everything round one is unhur- 
ried, quiet, moss-grown, and order- 
ly. Season follows in the track of 
season, and one year can hardly be 
distinguished from another. Time 
should be measured here by the si- 
lent dial, rather than by the ticking 
clock, or by the chimes of the 
church. . . . The castle, inhabited 
now by jackdaws and starlings, is 
old; the chapel which adjoins it is 
older still; and the lake behind both, 
and in which their shadows sleep, 
is, I suppose, as old as Adam... . 
The houses are old, and remote 
dates may yet be deciphered on the 
stones above the doors; the apple- 
trees are mossed and ancient; 
countless generations of sparrows 
have bred in the thatched roofs, and 
thereon have chirped out their lives. 
In every room of the place men 
have been born, men have died. On 
Dreamthorp centuries have fallen, 
and have left no more trace than 
have last winter’s snowflakes .. . 
“This place suits my whim and 
I like it better year after year. As 
with everything else, since I began 
to love it I find it gradually grow- 
ing beautiful. Dreamthorp—a castle, 
a chapel, a lake, a straggling strip of 
gray houses, with a blue film of 
smoke over all—lies embosomed in 
emerald. Summer, with its daisies, 
runs up to every cottage door. 
From the little height where I am 
now sitting, I see it beneath me. 
Nothing could be more peaceful. 
The wind and the birds fly over it. 
A passing sunbeam makes brilliant 
a white gable-end, and brings out 
the colors of the blossomed apple- 
trees beyond, and disappears. I see 
figures in the street but hear them 























not. The hands on the church 
clock seem always pointing to one 
hour. Time has fallen asleep in the 
afternoon sunshine.” 


A matter-of-fact critic informs us 
that Dreamthorp is the Scotch ham- 
let of Linlithgow. So be it! But to 
me it transcends map and atlas for 
it is a charmed corner of a dream- 
er’s Paradise. 

It was Smith’s gift of insight com- 
bined with his sense of life’s ironic 
byplays that led to the writing of 
“A Lark’s Flight” which, says Hugh 
Walker, contains one of the most 
perfect passages in a century of 
prose. In Smith’s boyhood, he tells 
us, he went to see two men public- 
ly hanged. A great crowd had as- 
sembled, armed soldiers were in 
force, and the lad caught his 
glimpse of the gruesome scene be- 
tween the bobbing brass helmets of 
two mounted dragoons. 


“The season was early May, the 
day was fine, the wheat-fields were 
clothing themselves in the green of 
the young crop, and around the 
scaffold, standing on a sunny 
mound, a wide space was kept clear. 
When the men appeared beneath 
the beam, each under his proper 
halter, there was a dead silence— 
everyone was gazing too intently to 
whisper to his neighbor even. Just 
then, out of the grassy space at the 
foot of the scaffold, in the dead si- 
lence audible to all, a lark rose 
from the side of its nest, and went 
singing upward in its happy flight. 
O heaven! how did that song trans- 
late itself into dying ears? Did it 
bring in one wild burning moment 
father, and mother, and poor cabin, 
and prayers said at bed-time, and 
the smell of turf fires, and innocent 
sweethearting, and rising and set- 
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ting suns? Did it—but the dra- 
goon’s horse has become restive, 
and his brass helmet bobs up and 
down and blots everything; and 
there is a sharp sound, and I feel 
the great crowd heave and swing, 
and hear it torn by a sharp shiver 
of pity, and the men whom I saw 
so near but a moment ago are at 
immeasurable distance, and have 
solved the great enigma—and the 
lark has not yet finished his flight: 
you can see and hear him yonder 
in the fringe of a white May cloud.” 


As you must see, there is grace in 
Smith’s style; it is the grace of per- 
fect naturalness. The naturalness 
of Thackeray is that of the man of 
the world too well-bred for pre- 
tense; Hazlitt’s is that of a thinker 
too compact of nervous energy to be 
patient with artifice. Smith’s nat- 
uralness is that of the poet whose 
heart is attuned to harvest fields 
and winter starlight and the daisied 
fields of spring. Even his aphorisms 
seem unstudied and his figures are 
never too highly colored for their 
settings. Read “On the Writing of 
Essays,” “Death and Dying,” and 
“On the Importance of a Man to 
Himself” (a title to have made Haz- 
litt envious) and be convinced. 
Permit me to point the way. “A 
man,” he remarks shrewdly, “re- 
ceives the shocks of life on the buf- 
fer of his vanity.” The typical man 
of letters learns to conserve his 
thoughts, but “the cup of life foams 
fiercely over into first books.” 
Happiness is purest in its uncon- 
scious moments: “When the tide is 
full there is silence in channel and 
creek.” The born essayist finds 
subjects on every side: “A lark can- 
not rise to heaven without raising 
as many thoughts as there are notes 
in its song.” Although Smith loves 
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to dream awake he is not a Scotch- 
man for nothing; he has room for 
practical wisdom: “A man gazing at 
the stars,” he observes, “is prover- 
bially at the mercy of the puddles 
on the road.” 

Into his occasional papers on his 
favorite writers Smith carries over 
this gift for packing wise observa- 
tions into sentences rich in fancy 
and insight. Macaulay might have 
wished that the essay of his first 
fame had contained this: “Reading 
Milton is like dining off gold plate 
in the company of Kings.” How 
admirably said is this: “Bacon al- 
ways seems to write with his er- 
mine on.” And this on Montaigne: 
“His arid wastes lead up to glit- 
tering palaces, his banqueting-halls 
end in a dog-hutch.” Finally, one 
will go far to find anything more 
penetrating than his paradox that 
Hawthorne “was a middle-aged man 
from earliest boyhood.” 

Montaigne and Hawthorne were 
among Smith’s prime favorites, wit- 
ness his tributes in “The Writing of 
Essays” and “A Shelf in My Book- 
case.” His paragraphs on Haw- 
thorne are full of sympathy and 
penetration and his pages on Mon- 
taigne are well-nigh perfect. Here 
is a fine page marked by fancy, in- 
sight, and a rare sensitiveness to 
the cast and color of style. 


“Montaigne, in his serious moods, 
has a curiously rich and intricate 
eloquence; and Bacon’s sentence 
bends beneath the weight of his 
thought, like a branch beneath the 
weight of its fruit. ... There is a 
certain want of ease about the old 
writers which has an irresistible 
charm. The language flows like a 
stream over a pebbled bed, with 
propulsion, eddy, and sweet recoil 
——the pebbles, if retarding move- 
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ment, giving ring and dimple to the 
surface, and breaking the whole in- 
to babbling music. There is a cere- 
moniousness about the habits of 
those ancients. Their intellectual 
garniture is picturesque, like the 
garniture of their bodies. Their 
thoughts are courtly and high man- 
nered. A singular analogy exists 
between the personal attire of a pe- 
riod and its written style. The 
peaked beard, the starched collar, 
the quilted doublet, have their cor- 
respondence in the high sentence 
and elaborate ornament (worked 
upon the thought like figures upon 
tapestry) of Sidney and Spenser. 
In Pope’s day men wore rapiers, 
and their weapons they carried with 
them into literature, and frequently 
unsheathed them too. They knew 
how to stab to the heart with an epi- 
gram. Style went out with the men 
who wore knee-breeches and buck- 
les in their shoes. We write more 
easily now; but in our easy writing 
there is ever a taint of flippan- 
cy: our writing is to theirs, what 
shooting-coat and wideawake are to 
doublet and plumed hat.” 


The tale of Alexander Smith’s 
virtues must be brought to a close. 
Read his “Christmas” and be per- 
suaded that he can think as well as 
muse and can stir other hearts with 
the noble sentiments that animate 
his own. Read “Men of Letters” 
and get an illuminating glimpse in- 
to the minds of authors and into the 
modest ambitions of Smith himself. 
His egotism is as gentle as Lamb’s 
and scarcely less winning. It is of 
a kind (to use his own phrase, at 
which Stevenson must have smacked 
his lips) that “crosses no man’s path, 
that disturbs no man’s amour pro- 
pre.” 

Smith’s voice is never raised; his 

















note is never forced. Sunlight and 
shadow lie alluringly across his 
pages. The song of the lark and 
the fragrance of wild flowers are in 
them. The din of the market-place 
is not heard in the world they tell 
us of and the raucous devils of our 
ultra-modernity are silent there. 
To read Smith is to make ac- 
quaintance with a clear mind, an 
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unspoiled and gentle heart, and a 
poetic soul, given to meditation; to 
become, during your brief sojourn 
in the sunlit peace of Dreamthorp, 
“his contemporary and familiar 
friend,” even as the readers of Elia 
become Lamb’s. And verily that is 
a privilege which no lover of the 
familiar essay can afford to re- 
nounce. 





IF WORDS WERE CHANGED 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


How poor is speech—a thing 

Shaped of our wind-blown breath! 

For that unfoldment—growth—enlargening, 
We have no word but death! 


Breaking of light that is a luminous flame 
Upon both foe and friend; 

The great beginning that no man can name--- 
That—that we call the end. 


If but our petty store 
Of words were changed to bars 
Of music, then the word for death would soar 


And shatter on the stars! 





GERMANY’S CATHOLIC TRUTH DAY 
Freiburg, 1929 


By W. F. P. STocKLey 


KATHOLIKEN TAG is a 
mighty gathering, in that 

land of well-organized congresses, 
Germany. On the great Platz in 
Munich, in 1922, over 100,000 were 
assembled, when the Bavarian Nun- 
cio said Mass; and in 1929, on Sep- 
tember Ist, in a public ground un- 
der the wooded hills of the Schwarz- 
wald’s head city, Freiburg, the same 
Archbishop Pacelli, now Nuncio at 
Berlin for all Germany, said Mass 
before nearly 100,000 of those at- 
tending this year’s Katholiken Tag. 
Near-by is the specially prepared 
Halle, or giant tent, simply yet ar- 
tistically adorned with Baden col- 
ors, yellow-red-yellow, within; and, 
without, with Freiburg colors, 
white-red; papal white-yellow be- 
ing in the high place of honor round 
the tiara. The Halle was to hold 
30,000. °Tis said, there were 50,000, 
to hear, on the last day, the repre- 
sentative of the Pope. And the tem- 
perature was 90° Fahrenheit. But 
the German knows how to endure. 
He even possesses his soul in pa- 
tience. And speeches were made to 
him, an hour long. A mistake, 
though, surely, for the interest in 
everything and by all. Particularly 
when, each day, in the Fest-Blatt, 


each speech is printed in full. Give- 


the audience the titbits, the essen- 
tials. But there’s no speaking a 
speech trippingly in Germany. Ger- 
many expects each man to do his 
duty. So it will be, doubtless, at 


Westphalian Miinster; to which al- 
ready are called, by many advertise- 
ments, all who would be at next 


year’s Katholiken Tag. And they 
should be many. The object of 
these assemblies is to touch on, and 
treat of all life, under the guidance 
of Religion and the Church. 

What is the use of big meetings? 
Newman answers, because you meet 
big men. Or, at least, you frequent, 
in some sort, men of common in- 
terests with yourselves. You do not 
advance science by British Associa- 
tion-meetings and receptions; but— 
it is Newman’s instance—you do, 
thus, support science, you do en- 
courage scientific men, in mutual 
contact. And you do get encourage- 
ment for Catholic work, scientific, 
literary, social, even political partly, 
by meeting or seeing, at Freiburg, 
legate from Rome, archbishops and 
bishops of Germany, a bishop from 
German America, the aristocratic- 
faced outgoing president ‘of the 
Katholiken Tag League, Prince 
Léwenstein, his democratic-faced 
successor, Dr. Marx; and the priest, 
Professor Adam of Tiibingen, Pro- 
fessor Krebs from Freiburg, and his 
colleague, the archzologist, Profes- 
sor Sauer, and the Jesuit leader, Fa- 
ther Muckermann, whose phrase 
for the Christian Family was, that 
it is “the family as nature wills it.” 
And it is naturally of right that the 
Catholic people should like to see, 
as representing their cause, their 
Catholic State-President, and their 
Catholic Lord Mayor of Freiburg; 
not to say the Rector of the Univer- 
sity, who, though—this year (the 
Rectorship is yearly )—a Protestant, 
made his “protest against material- 























ism, which we must crush, or it will 
crush us,” and, who, praising the 
“bringing up of youth, not merely 
for positions for self, but for serv- 
ice for others,” greeted the Katho- 
liken Tag, “in the name of the uni- 
versity,” and wished well “to such 
wide religious work, the greatest of 
all work for the young, for the 
country, for humanity at large.” 
The Lord Mayor too spoke of the 
union of Catholics and Protestants 
in Holland, forming an anti-mate- 
rialistic, anti-Socialist government; 
stronger than ever in 1929, with a 
newly appointed Catholic Prime 
Minister. (The Catholics of Hol- 
land form one-third of the popula- 
tion as they do in Germany; and 
are the largest single party in the 
Dutch parliament.) And the Presi- 
dent greeted first the Nuncio, as 
“from the sovereign of the new 
Vatican State, head of the Catholic 
Church and friend of the peace of 
the world.” For this greeting there 
was great applause. Nor is it 
worthless noting, that the other 
chief burstings of applause were at 
the greeting of guests from Alsace 
and France. Nor less was this 
greeting to the Bishop of Omaha; 
who told of the German-American 
Central Verein, and its furthering 
of Catholic social work; as Leo 
XIII. willed. 

No, said ex-Chancellor Marx, this 
is all natural and right; when Cath- 
olics even speak against too much 
outward show and parade, but hard- 
ly weigh justly and comparatively 
what they say. (They, sometimes, 
one adds, are of the sorry, common- 
place, un-enthusiastic type that 
lacks power to love, power to ad- 
mire, and that at least needs deep- 
er-reined humanity.) “Too many 
zsthetic folk there are to-day,” said 
the un-esthetic-looking, powerful- 
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looking, Marx; and “especially in 
the universities,” in “circles where 
they hold the best thing for a culti- 
vated man is, to keep far away from 
the mass of his fellow creatures, 
murmuring still his Horatian Odi 
profanum vulgus; than which, what 
less Catholic?” In my own young 
experience I knew a learned youth, 
professor in Dublin, afterward in 
Cambridge. He said it made him 
sick to see the people out for a holi- 
day on St. Patrick’s Day. There is 
nothing less thus stupidly exclusive 
or sickly, than is a German Katho- 
liken Tag. 


Freiburg’s cathedral—das Miin- 
ster unserer lieben Frau—it stood 
beautiful and graceful, yet strong, 
from ages past, amid the flags and 
the happy earnest crowds of types 
of a whole population, young and 
old, religious and secular, taking, to 
repeat, all things so in earnest. 
And the beautiful spire of their old 
church above them, and the ancient 
houses around, in the most pic- 
turesque medieval and renaissance 
Platz, and pillars of the Saints be- 
fore the church, all harmonizing so 
well in their warm slightly reddish 
stone; as one went in at the gor- 
geous deep portal. What a noble 
entrance to a church! 

It is not so large as Cologne, or as 
Westminster Abbey, with all ap- 
pendages, and chapels; rather, as a 
Chichester or a Beverley in Eng- 
land, larger than a now desolate 
bare St. Patrick’s in Dublin; like 
Ulm in Germany; but Ulm has what 
Heine called the God-forsaken look 
of Protestant churches; and Frei- 
burg was lovely and glorious, that 
day, August 29th, with pontifical 
High Mass, sung by the Coadjutor 
Bishop, before a sea of faithful. If 
Freiburg cathedral can hold five 
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thousand, standing, there were five 
thousand there that day. Many, 
many more could be in all the chap- 
els, with some fifty altars, around 
and behind the choir, which is near- 
ly the length of the nave; with the 
splendid early sixteenth century 
glass; from which period dates the 
high altar picture. So much has 
here escaped the base plundering 
and desecrating of the “Reformers,” 
those architects of ruin. 


“They dreamt not of a perishable 
home 
Who thus could build”; 


and into those thousands of souls 
living by faith, a strong yet simple 
preacher, in the opening sermon, 
poured words of faith, of warning 
too, but of hope. Veni Sancte 
Spiritus—the Pentecostal Mass was 
about to be celebrated—komm heili- 
ger Geist. This former Count von 
Neipperg, now Abbot of the new 
Benedictine monastery of Neuburg, 
and, lately, a monk of Beuron, so 
famed in modern Church art, spoke 
to the people of life as it is made 
more living by religion; of life, 
otherwise, that is not shot through 
by the supernatural; of the threat- 
ening power of that life of un-Faith, 
saying to men, even still, that the 
day of Christ is done. Half a cen- 
tury ago, when they were saying it 
to Tennyson in England, his poem 
answered, that 


“His day is but begun.” 


But what a fight is on, 
Now, said the German 


Be it so. 
as ever. 


preacher, gone is the old fire at the 
heart of the Christian family; and 
increasing amongst us are the anti- 
Christian things: divorce, birth con- 
trol, suicide, even of children. In 
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the last quarter of a century di- 
vorces have quadrupled. Come, 
Holy Ghost, he preached, to a peo- 
ple of Faith, who (whether they 
would put it so, or not), find, in 
life’s trials, if difficulties, yet not 
doubts; who are in that state of 
higher wisdom to which come all 
those who are wise, the wisdom of 
the attitude of receiving, submit- 
ting, knowing, loving; those no 
longer children, who become as lit- 
tle children to what is above them 
and beyond; who, in thinking, have 
principles, and therefore are free; 
as in feeling they accept St. Augus- 
tine’s “Love, and do what you like.” 
It is wisest and healthiest, thus to 
think and act, even naturally. The 
restless, the presuming, the ever 
criticizing, the proud in their know- 
ingness, are often misleaders of 
selves, surely, in things intellectual, 
as they are blind leaders of blind in 
things of the moral and spiritual 
being. It was to the wiser faithful, 
that the sermons and speeches of 
the Katholiken Tag were addressed 
—those to whom love of these 
things give might—as a Freiburg 
priest university professor, Dr. 
Krebs, said—“Catholic humility, the 
power to bend together before God’s 
majesty in heaven, and before His 
representatives ruling the Church 
on earth. Not a perpetual asserting 
of one’s self and one’s plans, but 
the Holy Spirit’s power of love, and 
humility’s power within the souls 
of men—therein lies the secret of 
Catholic unity and united work.” 


“I look out upon the millions of 
our simple and modest people,” 
said the Italian Nuncio in his 
speech, “those who, year in and 
year out, bravely and contentedly 
lead hard lives, by the power, with- 
in, of their Catholic faith, lit by the 

















rich-changing and alluring beauty 
of Catholic worship, and sustained 
in their inner life by the grace of 
God’s Holy Mysteries. These mil- 
lions in Germany’s last ten years of 
storm, were the pole of the land’s 
peace. They kept it, by their en- 
durance, by their restraint, and 
self-denial from extremes of revo- 
lutionary change. For the religious 
man will easily refrain from strife 
after more and more goods and 
pleasure; knowing he has some- 
thing better to put in their stead. 
And even if immersed in worldly 
things, he ennobles them. Where- 
fore highest and holiest duty is 
upon us, to cherish that Catholic 
spirit and outlook, and to let it find 
its expression in art, in literature, 
in radio and film, and in the amuse- 
ments of the young.” 


Dr. Marx has noted that his 
predecessor, Prince Lowenstein, 
rightly called Archbishop Pacelli, 
“the best friend of Germany.” He 
speaks German perfectly, if with 
more hard cut Italian intonation. 

Abbot Neipperg preaching again, 
in the old Franciscan Freiburg 
church, spoke in aid of the society 
for helping to increase the number 
of priests; seeing that “the priest is 
the means of restoring the individ- 
ual to God, and thus the means that, 
in Christ, society, formed of indi- 
viduals, shall be restored. But pray 
for good priests, and for the best 
thing of all, holy priests. For one 
bad priest does more harm than 
twenty good ones do good.” 

At the first meeting, Judge Schu- 
macher-K6hl, speaking also on the 
family and the school, recognized 
that old orders and pieties were dis- 
appearing. But he, as many other 
speakers, had that sense that the 
Catholic spirit and tradition could 
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form good and victorious defend- 
ers; which sense, in truth, was an 
inspiration in all these meetings; 
facing facts with no despair, and 
without a stir of shrugging of shoul- 
ders, that, traditionally, most un- 
German gesture, unnatural to a 
people never asking “What’s the 
good?” 

The root of present troubles, 
judged the judge, is in cold intellec- 
tualism, in weak estheticism, and 
in crazes about bodily development. 
Life is misunderstood thus. “And 
hence,” as Remarque says in his 
book,—of which, some half a mil- 
lion copies at least seem to have 
been sold in republican Germany— 
“you have such crowds of young 
men looking on life as meaningless, 
and, therefore, sunk in lust or pes- 
simism; and hence also you have 
this thick materialism, dulling par- 
ents, without faith, hope, or cour- 
age, so as not to have families.” 
There is a great struggle for, and 
against, such things. And there is 
no use confusing one’s self, or any- 
body else, about them. Christian 
family and Christian school have 
not the same ideal, aim, or propor- 
tionate sense of things, as the non- 
Christian. The supernatural is set 
before the one; and, as all must al- 
low, if it is there, and to be consid- 
ered, there must be, so far, a differ- 
ing value set on everything. A 
Bolshevik may be logical, who 
makes a law punishing you for 
teaching religion to the young mind, 
and for filling the young heart with 
heavenly visions. But so is Pope 
Pius XI. logical, and, in his recent 
papal and human and humane 
word: “We shall fight against tak- 
ing religious truth from the chil- 
dren, and not suffering them to 
come to Christ.” 

What teachers do, is known, 


| 
| 
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went on this judge. But all of us 
can do more. “I know a woman 
teacher in a large town, visiting 
every parent, and arranging for all 
the children’s First Communion. I 
know many teachers, women and 
men, who try to find out where 
every child under them goes in the 
holidays, and who try to have their 
children kept in proper surround- 
ings.” The supernatural comes in, 
and decides all. Or the denial 
thereof. “With a socialistic irreli- 
gious school, for us there can be no 
compromise.” And finally, for that 
judge, the great work leads up to 
“giving young people, once more, the 
highest idea of marriage, of par- 
ents’ duties, with anxiety to be able 
to lead pure lives, strong through 
religion, and not shrinking from 
self-denial.” 

It is indeed a different ideal from 
fretting for happiness, selfish and 
ungenerous; from pleasure-seeking, 
unkind and cross; from an ideal of 
following one’s instincts, and de- 
veloping one’s powers in worship of 
one’s self; father and mother count- 
ing for little or naught; but the so- 
cial class or the social state count- 
ing for much, and ending by pos- 
sessing the social unit, body and 
soul—as one would say, if he had a 
soul. 

The Centrum, chiefly a Catholic 
party, had been so taken up, for 
years with questions of the State 
and personal liberty, said Dr. Mess- 
ner, that we Germans—and if they, 
much more, some other nations— 
had let be half forgotten the funda- 
mental social questions, of family 
life, the position of poor mothers, 
and workmen’s rights; and these 
questions the Socialists took up. 
Alas, we heard few sermons there- 
on. But protection of the family is 
to be the question above all ques- 
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tions, during the next ten years. 
And now we are faced with the de- 
clining birthrate. 


This year, when the Katholiken 
Tag subject was the Christian fam- 
ily—and marriage, and children, 
and school, and religion, and State, 
and youth and age; and any subjects 
that must come up, when treating 
of the family—there has been a 
widespread movement of the anti- 
Christian and Socialistic forces 
against Christian childhood. 

This is the day of youth, we are 
told. It is—in many ways; not all 
bad ways. Anyhow, as Dr. Kaas, 
the head of the Centrum party, said, 
in his speech: “We are children of 
the Church of Christ; but—whether 
we like it or not—we are also chil- 
dren of our own day, in what is 
good therein, and in what is bad.” 

We should learn from adver- 
saries; and we Catholics sometimes 
fail—shall a foreigner add, special- 
ly in obedient Germany ?— in giving 
joyful freedom to youth. We must 
let children have free time together. 
Though, indeed, any observant for- 
eigner must also add that tradi- 
tional German children, if obedient, 
are not sad, and that traditional 
German youth going off to the 
mountains with knapsacks and fid- 
dies are not a sadder sight than 
are English-speaking watchers of 
matches. However, the Socialists 
do put children in the front rank, 
and—sign of the times—they are 
formed into “child-republics,” with 
their presidents and parliaments. 
This is the day of much wise and 
noble and happy Jugendbewegung; 
and this Socialist Kinderfreund- 
bewegung uses the tendency and 
the movement. Always with a final 
political end, not concealed, to 
make young State-units; not young 

















lovers of home. And so, in very 
great numbers, this year—hoping 
for many more next year—the so- 
cialized children are taken to camps 
for the summer. Aged thirteen or 
fourteen, they live together, and 
sleep in the same room or hall, in 
bathing costumes, with no separate 
dressing places. What about the 
morals? Some tell us: ask those 
living near. And even Socialist par- 
ents are cited as saying: “I would 
never send my children.” But then, 
they, or others, add: “I am afraid 
to go against what is being done.” 
It reminds one of how, in Berlin, 
tools are socialistically broken, of 
workmen who marry in church, or 
otherwise misbehave socialistically. 
Then one is reminded of the 
French word, that if you want to 
capture youth for the irreligious 
State, you must first make youth 
immoral. As a young French teach- 
er said to me, when young: “It is 
fine to be in this (plundered) Jesuit 
college. Where those priest chaps 
used to be praying, we can be 
ogling pretty girls out of the win- 
dows, and making unpriestly ar- 
rangements.” In the German chil- 
dren’s camps, there are doctors, and 
there is all care for the body. There 
is no place for praying—in this 
movement of the “Friends of 
Youth.” And the befriended chil- 
dren sing: 


“Out of our hearts we have hunted 
God; 
So laughing and singing we jump 
on the sod.” 


They tempted us; and we did eat. 
It is an old story—of disillusion- 
ment, in hac lacrymarum valle. 
But it is a very attractive pro- 
gramme for youth. To repeat, it is 
made with intent to wean from the 
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family in the old Christian sense. 
A Socialist paper was quoted: “Par- 
ents will lose their children as chil- 
dren; but they will find them again 


as trained class units. We Social- 
ists are soon to have the victory 
against piety, religious and domes- 
tic”’—they are bound together—by 
thus getting at the children. And 
the strongest child’s paper in Ger- 
many, is the Socialist Der Kinder- 
freund with 300,000 circulation. 
Godless laughing and singing. And 
in Germany the Friends pipe to 
100,000. And in Austria (where 
the movement began) to about as 
many. There are some 10,000 help- 
ers of both sexes. 

“Where are the men in our 
Catholic movement for the young?” 
asked one speaker in Freiburg. 
In our Catholic city of over 100,- 
000, there is one Catholic Child 
Society. There are six Socialist 
Child Societies. It recalls what 
must be said about Y. M. C. A. halls, 
reading-rooms, playgrounds, amuse- 
ments. The other supernatural 
things, the Catholics ought to have 
done, but not have left these nat- 
ural undone—the means to an end. 
Of course, no more than the Y. M. 
C. A. (with vague theism), are the 
German Friends (with atheism) al- 
ways ostentatiously anti-dogmatic, 
anti-Catholic. They ignore, indeed 
they scorn, they undermine, they 
delude, they pervert; they excite to 
neglect, to indifference, to igno- 
rance; to frequent apostasy, inevita- 
bly. 


Yet, to repeat, there was no de- 
spair among these German Catholic 
speakers at Freiburg. They all be- 
lieve in their weapons. And the 
ground of the optimism of these 
politicians and professors, mayors 
and workmen, priests and bishops, 
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is their belief—as they said—in 
prayer. The Catholic School organ- 
ganization publishes Elternhaus; 
Schule u. Kirche, with 135,000 
monthly circulation; also Schule u. 
Erziehung; and Mitteilungsblatt fiir 
die Eltern; and for children, Fro- 
mut. It sends 22,000 yearly letters. 
It has any number of conferences 
and meetings. And, but a few 
months ago, was established a Cath- 
olic national workers’ society, “Kin- 
derwohl,” child welfare society. It 
is not negative, not merely anti-So- 
cialist. It is positive—in both 
senses; as accepting human beings 
and human life, for what they are; 
not a joy-ride, not a Venus-led 
whirl to glory; not a self-worship 
ignoring other selves, and in a 
dream of a perfect State making 
havoc amidst the imperfections of 
our humanity as it is. What fun- 
damental dogmas we come down 
to; to what fundamental facts; to 
what realities of truth and of false- 
hood; when we live in a world 
where ideas live, where men think 
and know, and do not drift. And 
one has crossed to Germany from 
England, where an Establishment 
is discussing What is Truth? and 
do I know, yet, what is Christian- 
ity? Catholics go to church (said a 
Protestant paper wearied with par- 
sons), to pray, not to discuss texts, 
or adopt Church periods. And they 
go to Katholiken Tage to apply the 
law of God revealed in Christ. The 
Church is Christ; or it is nothing 
but Babel. It is the only guardian 
of what traditional supernatural 
Protestants value—in creeds, in 
standards of virtues, in aims of life, 
in marriage, in family, in rights 
and wrongs for society and for indi- 
vidual. As Newman wrote: “All 


forms of Protestantism are but toys 
of children in the great battle be- 
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tween the Holy Catholic Roman 
Church and Antichrist.” His words 
might have been a motto for every 
speech in Freiburg. For the speak- 
ers know how that battle is always 
on; with changing battlefront. 

But, indeed, as to non-Catholic 
Christians, the ex-Chancellor Dr. 
Marx (Hindenburg’s rival for the 
Presidency), did add, in his speech, 
that this religious bringing up of 
children is not a matter for Cath- 
olics only. The dangers from the 
opposing side are for all Christian 
believers, and for all practicers of 
Christian morals. And our work 
will never be a success, until Chris- 
tians of all sorts join in this work 
of building walls of protection, for 
the faith and for the souls of the 
children. “Die Nationen werden 
ihrer Vernichtung entgegengehen, 
wenn das Christentum nicht Ret- 
tung und Heilung bringt.’”* 

Be it said, that, in Prussia, Prot- 
estants have joined with Catholics 
in an address to the Government, 
claiming, in technical schools, and 
other preparation schools, obliga- 
tory religious teaching; as in Baden 
and in Bavaria it exists—with mu- 
tual interest, for teachers and pu- 
pils, so it seems; and not only with 
profit, but with pleasure. From 
hardly any is there the request to 
be exempt from teaching of reli- 
gion. And in Dr. Marx’s words, 
“the purely secular school seems to 
be losing its nineteenth-century 
pride and prestige. And in these 
new assemblies of German parents, 
nearly everywhere, this year, Chris- 
tian votes won. In (Protestant) 
Saxony, in 1921, there were 159 
more secular representatives elected 
than Christian; in 1929, 1,000 more 


1The nations will go forward to their anni- 
hilation, if Christianity does not bring them 
salvation and healing. 

















Christian than secular. One re- 
members that when the Saxon So- 
cialists had power, after the 1918 
revolution, the first thing they did 
was to forbid all religious teaching 
in school; though, of course, the 
Catholic Saxon five per cent wished 
it; as also, apparently, the great ma- 
jority among the non-Catholic nine- 
ty-five. Anyway, Marx—a fighter 
to fighters—declared: “Any govern- 
ment will be biting on granite, that 
tries to get State monopoly for run- 
ning the schools.” 

What a world-wide question it is. 
How closely it is bound up with 
this tyrannous_ ultra-nationalism, 
condemned by Pius IX. in the Syl- 
labus of Errors, as by Pius XI. 
when he refuses to fall in with a 
Fascist notion of educating for State 
conquests, any more than with a 
Socialist notion of educating for 
State slaves of another sort. There 
is no chance for liberty of soul, es- 
pecially in this nationalistic world, 
unless through the world free insti- 
tutions that will not compromise on 
the life eternal of the human soul’s 
individual responsibility to God, 
prior to any imperial or democratic 
claim to my complete surrender. 
The Christian family, Christian ed- 
ucation, mindful of the supernat- 
ural, and measuring life by the 
Cross of Christ—in these, there is 
liberty’s possibility; while in their 
antagonists there resides rooted 
tyranny. Liberalism has thrown 
off the mask, or has died, in its 
blindness and deafness. There rise 
on all sides, in all forms, tyrannies 
of “my country, right or wrong,” 
“my social world ideal,” “my State 
and its children.” No more invok- 
ing of liberty. We shall dictate. 
But, united with all the better 
forces that will not make machines 
out of men, is the teaching of the 
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Mother Church of Humanity. As 
to a defeat being in store for her 
now, as protector of liberty, he who 
lives will see. But ask the flood of 
peace seekers, of international lea- 
guers who are passing by. Their 
aims, as far as they are sincere, are 
the aims of the peacemaker, Pope 
Benedict XV.; and they dare not, 
even if they would, preach against 
his Catholic doctrines. And that 
flood seems to be coming on, and 
with force. 


At the Freiburg Katholiken Tag, 
there was a most interesting, per- 
haps a most important, meeting of 
a passionately anti-war society— 
the Cinderella, still, of our Catholic 
societies, said its priest president, 
the University professor, Dr. Keller; 
but, as he said, that is always the 
way. And Cinderella seems to have 
suitors from all sides in these days 
of Pan-Europa, of Peace Prime Min- 
isters hurrying to and fro, with 
words of healing on their lips. 


“Thy words are sound, and truly 
given, 
As if thou deem’st them true.” 


Anyway, “no more war”; in the 
writings of Father Keller, and in 
the mind of his supporters. And 
this war matter also, pleaded the 
speaker—but indeed there was not 
much pleading in his biting scorn, 
in his merry wit, in his fierceness 
—comes into our subject, for the 
Christian family is ruined by war 
and the keeping of men away from 
wife and home for years. The 
Catholic Volk have a deep sense 
against war, and they question its 
justice. And now the young men, 
in various countries, are showing a 
great anti-war spirit. (The head of 
the Women’s Catholic League of 
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Germany was to speak at this meet- 
ing; but was ill.) The speaker 
liked to name one French abbé as a 
great friend to German soldier-pris- 
oners. And he named German 
members of parliament friendly to 
Frenchmen. Some of them had no 
easy time, therefor. He himself 
preached his pacifist principles 
from the pulpit; war being for him 
“not glorious, but a shameful play- 
ing with the blood of the people.” 
To his bishop he was denounced; 
but without success for the mili- 
tarists. We Republicans are look- 
ing away from war, he said, and we 
are looking to peace. There can be 
no longer in Europe “a holy war”— 
as (before Italy joined in) I heard 
said, of Germany’s war, by the fa- 
mous Italian chemist, Ceri-Bottani, 
then canon of Munich—with these 
inventions for massacring popula- 
tions. “Don’t bring up even moral 
theological theories as to war, suit- 
able to Middle-Age campaigning, or 
to the little past civil wars of South 
America.” No, the Catholic people 
feel against war now. And our 
militarism has answer to give, for 
many of their souls. Numbers are 
leaving the Church, and the 
churches, in these days, in town, in 
village. “The charge is not all un- 
fair,” said this priest, “that the 
Church sinned against Christian- 
ity.” “The simple people saw the 
denial of all Christian spirit, by 
military churchmen; they saw the 
stealing of States; and Catholic 
bishops and priests, in their mad- 
ness of nationalism, saying naught 
against. And the people began to 
say, the Church is humbug. And 
they said, the Church is being used 
to keep the people from speaking of 
things as they are; and”—went on 
the priest—“we had no men to tell 
the truth about the mania of the 
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war. And that was a great wrong 
done to the Church, in the moral 
sense of the people. We do not 
think enough of these wretched 
facts.” Yet, Dr. Keller could not, 
and would not, hide what Benedict 
XV. did for peace; and he did note 
how that Pope’s words were set 
aside, if not suppressed, in various 
countries. They were cut out by 
the military censor. 

The Bishop of Rottenburg came 
in and gave encouragement to this 
meeting, urging continued and pa- 
tient work to create an interna- 
tional peace mind. 

Dr. Keller may go too far, in his 
pacific fury. But only men of one 
idea carry things through. And, on 
the destructive side, thinking of the 
ammunition industry going on, and 
what that ammunition is, who can 
say too much? And when Keller 
told of “the patriots,” like Krupp, 
chief seller of “stuff” to Napoleon 
III.; and getting German honors 
therefor! And of how, through 
makers in Jena, England destroyed 
the German fleet. Whoever are 
killed, these firemen win, and make 
profit. “We Republicans alone are 
daring to say the truth about the 
present arming all round.” Yet, 
one must say, to this natural reac- 
tionary against imperialism, what 
about French Republicans in gen- 
eral, and the arming? What about 
the will of this people and war’s 
declaration, not only in imperial 
Berlin, but in republican Washing- 
ton? And then one must go on, 
and force an answer: Do you peace 
people mean a pocketing up of all 
wrongs? When Briand’s “Pan-Eu- 
ropa” is now proposed, Catalonia 
answers, that until a minority and 
its language are protected, you 
pocket up a wrong, you cover an 
abscess, you do not cure it. And 




















Hungary answered in like manner, 
with millions of its people handed 
over to Roumania, as a war-price— 
Hungary, said its speaker professor 
from Budapest, “the most unfortu- 
nate, the most ill-used land now, in 
the whole world.” And the Tyrol 
might so have answered. And Ire- 
land, too, if free. 

Still, as Father Kaas maintained, 
there is a great work to be done, in 
the spirit of the Roman Pope’s 
“omnia in Christo restaurare.” 
“War has been a Teacher for Ger- 
many, but all the sorrow of and 
for widows and orphans, and 
mourning over so much national 
ruin, will be in vain, unless out of 
this awfulness, there come iron 
wills to smash the diabolical spirit 
of bullying, out of which grew the 
war.” We believe and we hope, 
said Father Keller, too; and we call 
on churchmen and laymen to fol- 
low the Popes, and to follow, on 
both sides, many bishops also. Too 
many Catholics say, leave things to 
the heads, in Church and State. 
There are some among us Catholics 
who will keep waiting, until the op- 
posing of war be made an Article of 
Faith. Till then, do nothing. “That 
is the Catholic disease,” Father Kel- 
ler maintains. “The Pope calls you 
to be doing things, not to be talk- 
ing about‘ things. Fight war, with 
soul and body, and with life itself. 
Christ and His ideal are before us; 
and on His Cross, His love for men. 
Towards this ideal we pray, Agnus 
Dei, dona nobis pacem.” 


Professor Karl Adam of Tibing- 
en, the translation of whose book 
on the working of Catholicism in 
the world has been so much read by 
English speakers, gave his words on 
the Christian family as the very 
heart of Christ’s body. The new 
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life therein has been so much 
treated of by the present Pope, who 
declares that by lay action the 
Church’s work must now so largely 
be carried on. This is the age of 
determined lay apostolate, says 
Pius XI. Nor, said this priest, are 
the clergy ever the Church. “The 
voice of the Pope is creative, is life 
giving; for it is the voice of Christ. 
And through it we may trust that a 
new spring is coming, in the 
Church, when not only bishops and 
priests, but the whole body and its 
members shall take care, the one 
for the other (1 Cor., xii., 25), and 
shall help to build God’s temple.” 
Give yourselves to be priests, to 
be missionaries, said the coadjutor 
bishop to the children assembled in 
their thousands in the cathedral 
filled again, in the afternoon of Au- 
gust 29th. One feared for a crush- 
ing of some weeny ones, among 
those mddchen, crowned simply 
with large daisies, or fir twigs, and 
following their companies’ flags. 
But they do not rush, these slow 
singing Germans. Sing! These chil- 
dren did sing; their solemn tunes, 
like their “Holy God, we praise Thy 
Name”; the which we have bor- 
rowed. Would that we would bor- 
row more, or make more such, and 
not have such absurdly unsuitable 
tunes, as the one skipping up and 
down to the solemn words, “Faith 
of Our Fathers, Holy Faith”; or the 
slower but awkward leaping and 
running, set “To Jesus’ Heart All 
Burning.” Slowly, we sometimes 
sing those bad tunes; then, per- 
haps, more dreadful. Slowly, too 
slowly, the good tunes are sung by 
the Germans. There is no way to 
have thousands sing together, but 
by having a time keeper in sight. 
And such there was not in Freiburg. 
More’s the pity. Sing! Shout! 
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There was too much shouting. 
Boys near me would be hoarse, aft- 
er. What a pity, that even in Ger- 
many boys do not get the simple 
hints as to how to sing; so easy to 
give, so quickly learned. Ezperto 
crede. The America of Solesmes 
lecturers and of Mrs. Ward’s schol- 
ars may be sending musical mis- 
sions to Catholic Germany—at least, 
to Munich and Freiburg; if they 
may pass by Beuron, not to say 
Ratisbon. 

Freiburgers do indeed sing their 
good tunes. But their accompanists 
want to make them sing slower 
still. At the Fest-Messe, on the 
closing Sunday, when the Papal 
Nuncio celebrated Mass, literally 
(as in a Roman Basilica), before 
those some 100,000 people, the peo- 
ple did sing with a good will their 
well-known hymns; by trying to get 
over less disjointed half lines, by 
trying to hurry the determined lag- 
ging of the accompanying. It is 
one wretched fault in hymn singing, 
if it is to be at its best. And the 
other wretched fault, is setting uni- 
son hymns so high that bass voices 
cannot follow; and there is failing 
and breaking. It is an absurd fault; 
defeating the end proposed. They 
fell into that fault too in Freiburg. 

For the dead, of the Katholiken 
Tag Society, was sung, on August 
3ist, Cherubini’s Requiem; perhaps 
this form of worship at its best: the 
noble church, the mass of men and 
women, earnestly devout, pleased 
with the music, yet once and again 
letting their inner spiritual life be 
seen. There are more practicing 


Catholics in Germany than in any 
other country. Where, more com- 
plete recueillement at the Eleva- 
tion; where, greater numbers re- 
maining longer before the altar of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and reading 
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and thinking throughout the church 
long after the close of the service? 
In what land are there as many 
men, young and old, with missals 
and Mass-books, as in Germany? 
Unless in England. Is there any 
land where the proportion of men 
at Mass is so great? Unless in Ire- 
land, and its dependencies. And 
those old churches, how beautiful, 
and with what associations and tra- 
ditions—as each time, in them, one 
thinks—pious both for God and 
family and town and State; and all 
around, so much of the splendor of 
the past reproducing itself into the 
present; and the consequent ap- 
peals to heart and soul, to mind and 
taste. Cherubini’s Requiem Mass 
in Freiburg is more than a great 
performance; it is a high religious 
act, a noble form of worship. But 


it is not the Pope’s form. It may be 
silent adoration. In papal words, 
“the people are dumb.” It may 


have beauty. But it stirs not the 
fear of the Lord: it is one more 2s- 
thetic pleasure; and the people bear 
with it, admire it—and pray, out of 
their own prayerfulness. 

Yet Cherubini sheds a lovely light 
over the words in the Introit, et lux 
perpetua luceat; and over signifer 
sanctus Michael representet eas in 
lucem sanctam, in the Offertory. 
And thereat there comes before one 
the shining light of Correggio’s 
wonder-Child of Light. 


“Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men. 


“But wisest Fate says No; 
The Babe. . . on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss.” 


And the Church will not only be 
saying, to each of us, ending our 
dying, mitis atque festivus Christi 
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Jesu tibi aspectus appareat; but she 
will also be thinking of Dies ire; 
quantus tremor; sum miser; parce 
Deus. Cherubini may be charming, 
with the words Inter oves, statuens 
in parte dextra, voca me; but his 
cries for mercy are melodramatic, 
and all will be well. Willit? Inge- 
misco. This music, three times, has 
violins hurrying more and more till 
they cry Agnus Dei in a scurry; the 
words dona nobis being repeated 
again, and yet again, quietly, in 
zternum; but “sempiternam” is 
lost; and after requiem xternam, 
begins again dona nobis pacem; for 
there was no heed, among such pa- 
trons and composers, of the lit- 
urgy’s order. This August 31st, no 
Kyrie was sung. But after the 
quietly congruous Introit, Requiem 
zternam, the trumpets and cym- 
bals introduce Dies ire; and each 
creature is unawed, and resurget 
creatura, even recalls, incongruous- 
ly, Leporello’s enumerating of the 
charming creatures at the begin- 
ning of Don Giovanni. They step 
along, “if not gay, yet pretending 
and hoping. In the Offertory, they 
seem at the dis-joint-ed notes, to 
be picking their fine lady way de 
pro-fund-o la-cu. Such music is for 
fine ladies and gentlemen. One 
could not help thinking of all the 
Katholiken Tag’s words about the 
troubled world without; world of 
irreligion claiming its near triumph, 
world of class war and misunder- 
standing, world of mental anxiety, 
of difficulty, of doubt, of great real- 
ity, of possible love, of so much 
present hate. 

Ah, if in the church one heard 
such music as, the evening before, 
was sung by a male choir in the big 
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hall of meeting—so sound, so sim- 
ple, so noble, so exquisitely sung. 
Indeed the ladies’ choir, not with- 
out men, at the cathedral, under the 
priest composer and admirable con- 
ductor, Dr. Schweitzer, does give an 
excellent performance. But, as a 
woman good musician said, there is 
something wrong about women’s 
voices with men’s. And the exqui- 
site unstraining tenors of that male 
choir, sure in tone, yet waving, 
swelling, lightly rising and falling, 
were a something finer, singing 
above the not less sure tones of the 
parts below, than anything heard 
in Freiburg from mixed voices of 
women and men. To hear those 
men in the Miinster sing Italian and 
English polyphony of the fifteenth 
century, that were a higher reli- 
gious act than the Grand Dukes’ 
and Prince Bishops’ and Hapsburg 
and Napoleonic orchestral Masses; 
though in them wrote, not only a 
Cherubini, but a Mozart and a 
Haydn. It is all wrong, said Gounod 
at the end of his life; if I had to be- 
gin again, I should not think of 
writing in the way I have written. 
Church music, said Wagner, is vo- 
cal music. He was not far from the 
Plain Chant, that vocal prayer; as, 
indeed, he said he was not. But the 
German Catholic Church at its Frei- 
burg Katholiken Tag is as far from 
the Chant as it is in Munich. And 
that is saying all that can be said. 
If only the Pope would go to Miin- 
ster for the Katholiken Tag of 1930, 
and there tell the faithful why they 
should sing, and what they should 
sing, and how! That were a wit- 
ness to prayer, sinking deeper into 
the heart, than the pleadings of the 
most eloquent and earnest. 
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ES, he was a queer man. Even 

called by his own friends, if 
you could call anyone friend in 
those bloudy days of the French 
Revolution—even called by them, 
lrhomme indéfinissable —the unde- 
finable, unfathomable, mysterious. 
He was not, by any means, the only 
red-hot revolutionary who had spent 
his early days in a monastery—but 
he had done his best, honestly, to be 
sent away, for he knew he had no 
vocation. In those days it needed 
the King’s permission and Parlia- 
ment’s to leave: a costly business 
for the insignificant young son of a 
humble business man of Limoges. 
It took eleven years before William 
Imbert, who had entered the Bene- 
dictine College at Clermont at the 
age of fifteen, in 1759, was per- 
mitted to leave, and then he was or- 
dered by Parliament to keep his 
habit and live with the Carmelites 
in Paris, observing their Rule. 

But it was a sort of freedom: he 
hung about the quais and book- 
shops: he bought every poisonous 
pamphlet to be found—and there 
were plenty if you knew where to 
look for them. He imbibed every 
modern philosophy that offered: 
learning English so that he could 
understand and later on translate 
and publish all the antipapal litera- 
ture that was being poured into 
France at that time. 

As a “défroqué”’ he found he 
could sell his experiences at good 
prices: that the more lies he told 
the higher his profits. He acted as 
spy for the police, but later, his 
intimate friends being imprisoned 
for too much interest and criticism 


of the “political situation,” Imbert 
himself was suspected and impris- 
oned in the Bastile, where he 
stayed for a salutory fifteen months, 
and behaved discreetly. Once free, 
however, he began his writings 
again, and again was lodged free in 
the Bastile, but this time only for 
six weeks. 

After that another fourteen 
months of prison decided him to go 
to Germany where he was free to 
edit his Chronique Scandaleuse, and 
to watch from there, the beginnings 
of the Revolution. 

Then came—for him—the good 
news that the Church had suffered 
its great confiscation. And Imbert 
came back to France, no longer 
afraid that his position as a “dé- 
froqué” would be an obstacle to his 
career—on the contrary it would 
advance him! So now, no longer 
called Pére Imbert, the little silent 
man in big spectacles which had 
earned him the title of Compére 
Lunettes, came boldly back, and 
spent a few days at his native town 
of Limoges. It was October, 1792. 
There was no more to fear from 
royalty or aristocracy—both were 
in their agony. 

Imbert found he was extremely 
well received by the Limoges Jaco- 
bins—not only because of the uses 
his old monastic experiences could 
be put to, but also had he not been 
imprisoned three times through the 
odious tyranny of the recent gov- 
ernment? It was in Limoges he be- 
gan to wear his spectacles—this 
man who seemed ashamed to be 
recognized: who was always disap- 
pearing mysteriously to Paris: who 
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calls Marat his dear friend: who 
was one of the privileged to stand 
near Louis XVI. when he was exe- 
cuted, to be able to give a detailed 
account of “the tyrant’s” last mo- 
ments—which he lied about. 

Imbert rises from one position to 
another in the revolutionary party, 
and yet he is the little silent man— 
except with his shameful pen. Did 
he ever think of his old longing 
for “liberty” and had he found it 
now in this whirlpool of vile pas- 
sions and black treason—when a 
whisper from his neighbor was 
enough to send an honest—or even 
a dishonest citizen to the guillotine 
the next day? He spies himself: his 
aloofness is suspected and the Jaco- 
bins of Limoges “vomit him from 
their breast”: but only into another 
party of fanatics who reinstate him 
in the magistrature. 

Now every one knows that the pa- 
tron saint of Limoges is the great St. 
Martial, who was sent by St. John, 
whose disciple he was, to convert 
Gaul. (I could digress here and tell 
you how he brought with him a 
“man of little stature,” said to be 
Zacheus, but called Amadour, lov- 
er of God—and how he—Amadour 
—settled at Rocamadour and taught 
the devotion to Our Blessed Lady— 
and instituted for the first time in 
France, processions in her honor.) 
St. Martial was a name to conjure 
with in the country. In old days, 
there had been such thousands of 
pilgrims to visit his shrine in the 
ancient Abbey, that it was decided 
to expose the precious relic, St. 
Martial’s skull, only every seven 
years. Never had such whole- 


hearted reverence, such magnificent 
ceremonies and such joyful fétes 
been held, as all Limoges showed 
on these great occasions. 

When the happy time arrived 
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for the exposition the faithful 
Limousines vied with each other in 
adding glory to his honor. The 
seventy-two members of the Con- 
fraternity of St. Martial, in tradi- 
tional costume, presented their 
white banner with its red cross for 
benediction, on the Thursday of 
mid-Lent, and mounted guard over 
the precious reliquary till Low Sun- 
day, when the skull was taken out 
and exposed for seven weeks to the 
veneration of the faithful. 

Those were days! All the great 
companies of the bourgeois came, 
the military, the corporations, the 
guilds as we should call them, the 
butchers at the head, the Penitents 
red, the Penitents gray, the Peni- 
tents brown—all in great proces- 
sions to the old Abbey. The 
chasse which had held the relic up 
to the seventeenth century had 
been considered very fine with its 
enameled jeweling, but in 1647 
Limoges thought it not sufficiently 
worthy. So a very magnificent one 
was ordered to be made by the cele- 
brated Pierre Céliére of Paris—and 
to raise the money for it, the old 
reliquary was reverently taken to 
pieces—all the metal parts of it 
were sold to the richer of the faith- 
ful, and later on the wooden part of 
it was sold, in the most minute 
pieces, to those who could only af- 
ford a little. 

The new chdsse—new since 1647, 
and it was now 1793—was never 
without its handsome lamps burn- 
ing before it, and no function had 
ever been entered upon without a 
vigil or a prayer before the relic of 
the great saint. 

But these were evil days, and the 
old basilica and all the collegiate 
churches were closed. So the pre- 
cious relic was taken to the parish 
church of St. Michel-des-Lions and 
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placed in the chapel of Our Lady of 
Help. 

There, one gloomy day, Novem- 
ber 18, 1793, Imbert, “Daddy Spec- 
tacles,” the ex-Benedictine, arrives, 
boldly, having nothing to fear from 
the terrified Limousines now. He 
has brought with him a jeweler 
from the town, Jean-Baptiste Rob- 
ert to help him. The reliquary is 
opened—and confiscated—some lin- 
en said to be St. Valérie’s is de- 
stroyed, and the skull of the “ci- 
devant St. Martial” is contemptu- 
ously thrown into a corner of the 
sacristy. The Church of St. Michel 
having been the meeting place of 
the Jacobins for some weeks, no de- 
votions had been paid to the shrine 
for a long time, and the Goddess of 
Reason had been installed in honor 
in the ancient church. 

All that fateful day, the Jacobins 
had had their noisy gatherings in 
the church, but it was quite de- 
serted and still by midnight. Jean- 
Baptiste Robert had, for safety’s 
sake, joined their company, but he 
and his wife were unaccountably 
dismayed at these desecrations. He 
was going to risk the guillotine, but 
he would save that beloved relic! 

So he crept in the cold darkness 
of that night, up the old church. 
Perhaps he had stayed on, hidden 
after the “meeting”—perhaps, as a 
municipal officer he had a key. 
No one knows. There he was, 
groping in the dark sacristy 
amongst the rubbish where he knew 
the relic had been thrown. 

His hands touch the skull, and 
feeling it all over he finds that the 
lower jaw is broken and falls off as 
he picks it up. So he stuffs it into 
his pocket and—hark, what is that! 
A step—some one creeping down 
the church! He has no time for 
more—he drops the skull where he 
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had found it, and silently glides 
back into the deep darkness of one 
of the little side chapels. 

Yes—some one, a man, is moving 
slowly, cautiously up the church. 
Jean-Baptiste hears him in the sac- 
risty next, light quick sounds as of 
searching, then the steps in the 
church again, a door softly opened 
and shut, and Jean-Baptiste is alone 
again in the black stillness. 

When he thought it sufficiently 
safe to move, he crept back to the 
sacristy, intent on finding the skull, 
but search where he would, he could 
not find it. Evidently the silent 
visitor who had given him such a 
fright, had gone off with it, and all 
that Jean-Baptiste could carry 
away for safety was the lower jaw. 

He and his wife went up to an 
attic in their house, and carefully 
and painfully, for it was unaccus- 
tomed work for the jeweler, they 
scraped and scooped and probed in 
the wall till they had dislodged 
some bricks, then carefully wrap- 
ping the jaw up, they put it in the 
hole they had made, and bricked it 
up again. 

But Marie Robert, before she 
placed it in the cloth, had a kindly 
inspiration. Poor Father Viliac, 
who had been Curé of St. Michel, 
and who had so gloried in the honor 
of receiving the precious relic,— 
what if they gave him something— 
say a tooth from the precious jaw? 

Yes—Jean-Baptiste thought it 
was a very suitable suggestion, and 
thereupon he performed his first 
dental operation, with the result 
that Monsieur le Curé received, se- 
cretly and with great reverence, a 
few days later, an extremely small 
packet from the hands of Madame 
Robert. 

The next day, in his red Republi- 
can cap, Jean-Baptiste assists at an- 














other meeting of the Jacobins in the 
church. He must have wondered 
which of those twelve “sans- 
culottes” who had been present at 
the desecration, was the one who 
had entered the church, and taken 
the skull. But there was no sign: 
they were all talking nonsense about 
the féte to be celebrated the next 
day of the Goddess of Reason. 

Some days later, Imbert is sent 
in charge of fifty-one prisoners to 
Tulle—they are too near their 
friends in Limoges, and _ later, 
Tulle is to send a batch of her 
aristocrats to Limoges for the same 
reason. The exchange is to be 
made an occasion of rejoicing— 
which meant brutality for the pris- 
oners. 

Imbert, ex-Benedictine, seems to 
seek out opportunities for quitting 
Limoges; he asks for and gets the 
posts where he can exercise his bit- 
terness. The journey to Tulle is 
broken at Pierre-Buffiére, where 
the prisoners spend the night on 
straw under a torrential rain; the 
second night at Uzerche where they 
are threatened with instant death if 
they dare to even look rebellious; 
at Seilhac the peasants, instigated 
to it, try to massacre them. Tulle 
receives them in a frenzy of inde- 
cent excitement—the leader of it all 
being the celebrated ex-preacher, 
Abbé Jumel, known to his everlast- 
ing shame as le Pére Duchesne. 

A procession came out from Seil- 
hac, to meet Imbert and his “aristos” 
—Pére Duchesne at the head, on an 
ass, robed in the beautiful vest- 
ments of the robbed church; behind 
him his creatures, covered with 
vestments, carrying banners, cen- 
sers, missals, crucifixes, etc. 

Duchesne embraces’ Imbert, 
clothes him too in a magnificent 
cope, and the procession returns to 
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Tulle, where the six carts with the 
prisoners in, are drawn up before 
the guillotine. 

Here some of the revolutionaries, 
in black chasubles, mimic the action 
of the knife, whilst the procession 
sings to well-known plain chant a 
horrible song, “A la guillotine! To- 
morrow, meat will be cheap!” 

There followed a great banquet 
for Imbert—and the next day Pére 
Duchesne’s newspaper describes en- 
thusiastically the joyful occasion 
and the “grande conversation avec 
Vintrépide Lunettes.” 

Of course the most cordial ar- 
rangements are made for returning 
all these festivities when Duchesne 
brings his prisoners to Limoges. 
Imbert writes to the revolutionary 
authorities there that they must 
really excel themselves. It has 
been a most bloody massacre at 
Tulle—the most noble and glorious 
republicanism has been exhibited— 
Imbert and his fellows have been 
féted to excess. It is now to the 
honor of Limoges to surpass Tulle. 

Imbert had nothing to complain 
of on the eventful day when the 
Tulle cortége arrived in Limoges. 
As a hors d’euvre, a priest, who 
had been found with a written 
prayer hidden in his snuff-box, was 
guillotined before the horrified eyes 
of the Tulle prisoners. Duchesne 
made a speech thanking Limoges 
for this “delicate attention,” and en- 
joyed with double appetite the feast 
provided in St. Michel’s the next 
day. 

Every one—except, of course, the 
guests—were to bring a dainty to 
the feast: every one could bring his 
lady, a sans-culotte having judi- 
ciously remarked that “ou n’est 
jamais mieux que lorsque chacun 
est avec sa chacune.” 

Imbert was beginning to be a 
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great power in Limoges, a power 
for brutal revolutionism. When 
at last France began to come to 
her senses, and the Jacobins began 
to hide themselves, the Compére 
Lunettes effaced himself. He 
hoped he would be forgotten—but 
one fine spring morning he was ar- 
rested. 

Luckily for him the guillotine 
was abolished by that time, and he 
gained his life by the general am- 
nesty. But something keeps him in 
Limoges where every one loathes 
him but no longer fears him, 
though he is accused of correspond- 
ing with his old followers. 

So he keeps to his quarters and 
occupies his time in translating 
English into French—and, still a 
young man, at fifty-nine he dies, on 
May 19, 1803. 


But he has left a will, and his 
brother, Jacques, the ex-Carmelite 
at Limoges, learns some amazing 
news in the contents, which are ad- 
dressed to him. Daddy Lunettes 
tells him, that during the night of 
the profanation of the relics of St. 
Martial, he had, unknown to any- 
one, entered the Church of St. 
Michel and retrieved the skull of 
the saint. 

That he had hidden this relic in 
the wall of his house—the detail de- 
scription of the precise spot being 
carefully recorded—and that his 
last wish was, that it should be re- 
stored to the Curé of St. Michel. 

Jacques Imbert hurries to the 
rooms his brother had occupied, 
finds the spot indicated, and with 
some difficulty at last discovers the 
skull, wrapped in some old crimson 
cloth in which Pére Lunette had re- 
spectfully enveloped and hidden it 
ten years previously. 

The next thing is to tell the Bish- 
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op, Monseigneur du Bourg. An in- 
quiry was ordered and the prelate, 
curé, the mayor and some of the 
notables of Limoges met together on 
June 7th, at the old ex-Carmelite 
lodgings to verify the relic. 

But who can describe the joy of 
the faithful when they heard that 
the precious skull had been re- 
stored, and what must have been 
the opinion of any ancient, secret 
terrorist in the town about “’hom- 
me indéfinissable,” who had de- 
ceived them so audaciously and to 
such purpose! 

Then came another thrill. Alas 
—the holy relic lacked the bottom 
jaw! And while the party regretted 
its incompleteness, Jean-Baptiste 
arrived on the spot, bringing his 
share of the precious salvage. 

It fitted exactly! Tremendous 
joy—surely St. Martial had heard 
all their prayers that his remains 
should be restored again in all 
honor! 

But some one arrives hastily at 
the lodgings, and demands rather 
than begs instant admittance. The 
little room is very full, but the old 
Curé, Monseigneur Viliac squeezes 
in deferentially but with determina- 
tion. He tremblingly exposes the 
tooth which had been extracted 
from the mdchoire by his faithful 
parishioner; he wishes to restore it 
to its rightful place. 

History does not say how it was 
put back, but chronicles relate that 
the tooth fitted exactly in the jaw, 
and that when the skull was re- 
stored to its completeness, there 
was no manner of doubt that St. 
Martial had heard the prayers of his 
faithful Limousines and had come 
back to his own again. 

It was only that day that Jean- 
Baptiste knew the name of the man 
whose silent steps in that dark 

















church at midnight had terrified 
him. It was he who followed in the 
brilliant procession when the relic 
was restored to St. Michel-des- 
Lions, where it rests to-day. 
Monseigneur Lenétre in his won- 
derful stories of the Revolution’ 
finishes Imbert’s story by saying, 


1Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers. 
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that more marvelous than the re- 
appearance of the relic, was the fact 
of these two sans-culottes who had, 
through fear, thrown themselves in- 
to all the excesses and villainies of 
that bloody reign of terror, sudden- 
ly becoming for one luminous hour 
real heroes, braving alike martyr- 
dom and the guillotine. 





ASPIRATION 


By HueGu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


I wouLp not thank God for the scanty years, 
If this were all of life—a flash of joy 
That stays no longer than a childhood toy, 
Broken too soon, and then the hopeless tears; 
The strife for bread, the worries and the fears 
Lest life should have too much of pain’s alloy; 
A man of care ere one has been a boy, 
Life but begun when jeering Death appears. 
If this were all His gift and death the end 
With nought to sate the starving of the soul, 
He had created us below the beast 


That is at least content. 
To ownership of Thee. 
Life but the hour of tyring for Thy feast. 


Nay, God, I tend 
Thou art my goal, 
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By SeEumas MAcMANuS 


HEN I had spat on my stick 

and set out, I sighed as my 
eyes swept lingeringly over the 
landscape and up to the blue above 
—a sigh of happiness. Ireland may 
be the wettest country in the world, 
but when comes to our mountains a 
perfect day, it is perfect. One of 
those rare mornings of early Au- 
gust in Donegal would draw a pious 
prayer to the lips of even the re- 
tired old English sea-captain of 
whom my mother (God rest her!) 
used to tell that when he got up in 
the morning and imbibed his glass 
of rum, he would go forth on his 
door-step, and, scowling afar over 
the landscape, eject, “Blawst hevery- 
thing an inch ’igh.” 

Though the world had well awak- 
ened when I started my journey, 
the mountains that circled my hori- 
zon were only taking off their night 
caps—from far-off solitary Nephin, 
on my right, to lordly Sliabh Liag 
who bathed his toes in the ocean, 
on my left. For our Irish mountains 
are ever reluctant to shed their 
cloudy night attire till a determined, 
shaming sun convinces them that 
under no conceivable circumstances 
will he wheel and go back to his bed 
again. Yet in justice to the moun- 
tains, I must admit that an Irish 
sun is up at an unreasonable hour 
entirely, in summer. 

A cailin, who is already on the 
potato ridge digging her breakfast, 
bends her head exceedingly low over 
her work—blushing for being found 
by a stranger in bare feet and bare 
legs—and thereby betraying that 
she would surely be a poor prospect 
for an American bathing beauty 





contest. 


I purposely will not pass 
her by unnoticed, as she hopes. 
“How’s the taty crop this year?” 


“Very good, sir. Thank God and 
you, sir.” In tone of polite dis- 
missal, head bent lower still, and a 
fiercer red at the roots of her brown 
hair. 

“Tl not ask you what kind they 
are that you’re digging, for fear 
you’d answer me—like Shan Ban of 
Inver did—‘Raw ones.’” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t answer you that, 
sir”—face still hidden. 

“Well, I can’t pass without com- 
plimenting you on being a good 
riser.” 

“Oh, hunger, sir, is a great alarm” 
—with a shy little laugh. 

Joining my laugh with hers, I 
passed on, her features a mystery 
to me. 

It was a day for early rising. It 
was fair in the hay-making season. 
Within an hour’s time I found all 
the world astir, and in the fields. 
In some places, whole families, 
from the grandfather to the child 
of six, were busied pulling down 
“handshakings,” carrying moun- 
tainous armfuls hither and thither, 
and eagerly opening them out for 
the “winning” of the genial har- 
vest sun. The fragrant scent of that 
winning hay which, at every step, 
came wafting to me, was a rare in- 
cense, doubling the delight of the 
beauteous morn. Over the face of 
the landscape to my left, the corn 
fields were green and the hay fields 
white. The blossomed heather 
moor above, at my right, was a sea 
of purple. In the black bogs below 
me, white-starred with their silky 

















ceanabhan, the hundred pools either 
gleamed shimmeringly, reflecting 
the beaming sun, or were an intense 
blue. Within easy range of my eye, 
a hundred comfortably-thatched, 
neatly white-washed cabins, some 
showing through thorn groves, some 
nestling under sheltering hillocks 
anear or afar, on the face of the 
dark mountain side gleamed, each 
like a hound’s tooth—and from a 
hundred little chimneys, there 
curled up through the calm morn- 
ing sky, spirals of pale blue turf 
smoke. A few stray, small, white 
patches of cloud far overhead em- 
phasized the deep blue of the can- 
opy that completed the entrancing 
scene. 

I did not eat before setting out. 
Always a vacant stomach enhances 
my hikes to me. But after an hour 
or so, a bowl of milk would be, in 
our mountain idiom “no backset.” 
I stopped at a very tasteful cottage, 
which stubbornly sets its shoulder 
to the road and turns its face afar 
over the fields, and got a bowl of 
bainne romhar (sour milk)—from 
a neatly-dressed, fair-haired cailin in 
her young womanhood. She would 
press on me sweet milk—but my 
preference is always for its sharper 
step-sister. The cailin has the true 
mountain manner and the true 
mountain modesty—but something 
else also. I ask her name. Susan 
Meehan. Does she belong to this 
house? Yes, but she’s back from 
America, after five years there— 
home on a holiday. My greater in- 
terest is aroused for the reason that 
she does not display any of the 
Yankee (as we name it in Ireland) 
speech or manner. For usually at 


home, church, fair, or market, the 
“Come-home Yankee”—though he 
or she may have been only a year in 
Connecticut or California—is ob- 
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vious even to the least observant. 
Susan has been all her five years 
in the same big house in a choice 
Philadelphia suburb. Her mistress, 
the wife of a prominent Philadel- 
phia lawyer, presented her with a 
two months’ vacation, and the re- 
turn ticket wherewith to enjoy it at 
home in Ireland. The winning ways 
and gentle good sense of this moun- 
tain lass, who found such favor 
from her American mistress, are 
plainly apparent. When I came in, 


-she was ridding up after breakfast, 


to go to the hay-making—at which 
she had been an invaluable help 
since she came home. 

Within half an hour after quit- 
ting Susan, I talked, from the road- 
side, with a woman of fifty who 
sheared hook grass, and who, I 
found, had spent twelve years of 
her young womanhood in Amer- 
ica—in one house in Brooklyn— 
and with whom her old mistress 
and master still corresponded three 
or four times a year, always send- 
ing her a money present at Christ- 
mas. They constantly expressed 
the wish for her return to them. 
From her American admirers she 
had received her last letter only 
two weeks before—‘And it was 
twenty years last Candlemas that 
I ‘lighted in Derry from the ship 
that fetched me back.” Maura 
was still single, and still “with the 
notion of Americay strong on her.” 
But her old mother—whose illness 
twenty years ago had held her from 
returning then—was still alive; and 
though this mother had another 
daughter and a son, both comfort- 
ably married and living anigh her, 
Maura had ever been “loath to 
laive” one who was much comforted 
by a loving daughter’s presence. So 
in very poor clothes, Maura Hara- 
ghy was happy shearing hook grass 
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from the ditch at home, who might 
have walked in silks in America. 

Yet there was forced on me the 
tragedy of the youth and the flower 
of the country fleeing over the 
ocean in too vast numbers, when, a 
good stone’s throw above Maura’s, I 
passed a grass-grown boreen that 
wound its lonely way up to a for- 
saken cabin—the sad meaning of 
which I knew all too well. A little 
brook, overhung by hazel and holly 
and dear draighnin donn, purled 
adown its pebbly course but a few 
paces from the weed-covered thresh- 
old. Through long generations gone, 
and until a few short months ago, 
probably, the feet of happy children 
danced upon that door-step and 
their voices babbled with this brook 
—which, it seemed to me, sang a 
melancholy song, as mindful of the 
fact that these moments of its ca- 
reer to which it had always looked 
forward with pleasure, would nev- 
ermore return. 

“Gone away! 
away!” it crooned. 
ochon, to return!” 

And as I looked afar upon the 
hundred little homesteads, I re- 
flected upon the fact that it would 
be an unusual thing for our moun- 
tains if two houses could be found 
among the hundred from whose 
hearths, during the nightly rosary, 
did not go up a prayer “For God to 
guard and guide our poor boy and 
girl wanderin’ among the stranger 
in far away Americay.” 

Alas! the pleasant places are de- 
serted, and ghosts of longing ones 
are haunting every threshold. But 
saddest of all, in nine cases out of 
ten, the living casements of these 
longing spirits never will return. 

I had skirted lovely Lough Eske 
whose lowermost spread laves fer- 
tile smiling fields and whose upper- 


Gone away! Gone 
“And never, 
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most angle is embowered in the 
dark bosom of Cruach Gorm’s 
frowning peaks; and I had climbed 
the stony road which, suddenly 
turning its back on the delightful 
lough, had boldly faced the forbid- 
ding mountain’s shoulder. On 
reaching the shoulder’s tip, and be- 
fore proceeding over the short pla- 
teau which would take me to the 
opposite down-path, and the vision 
of an entirely new country, I turned 
for a last farewell look at the land 
I was leaving. From my vantage 
height, for far and very far, I be- 
held the fruitful hills and dells of 
Tiroo stretching up to the brown 
cruachs of Tyrone, and away to the 
blue mountains of Connaught. To 
my right, for miles and miles, the 
barren moors of Bannagh. To my 
left the rugged peaks of Cruach 
Gorm—on top of the nearest of 
which, I knew, lay like an enchant- 
ed maiden in a grim giant’s lap, 
beauteous lone Lough Bel-siad, the 
Waters of the Mouth of Pearls. 
And just under me, down Edrigol’s 
cabin-dotted smiling slope, out- 
spread, one shimmering silver sheet, 
bewitching Lough Eske. Gazing on 
the glorious scene, I imagined me 
fourteen centuries back standing 
there in the sandals of one of Done- 
gal’s many saints of that far time— 
Colm the Adored, mayhap, crossing 
to Bannagh to bless his graveyard 
that lies on the opposite mountain 
side—or Ernaan the Beloved, from 
his hermitage in Drimholme, to 
visit the holy Conal in Inis Caol— 
and, presumptuously lost in the il- 
lusion, I discovered myself raising a 
hand and bestowing my blessing on 
the beauteous land I was leaving. 
My road had now degenerated in- 
to a heather-covered path that was 
trodden by an occasional shepherd, 
or, a few times a year, by lowland- 

















ers who came thus far for the good 
black turf of this high plateau. 
Less than a quarter mile of this 
path brought me to the opposite 
shoulder tip—from which the land 
fell again with precipitous descent, 
to the Beyond-the-Mountain eoun- 
try—through Eglish of the eagles 
and the sheep, to storied Glen Ainey. 
From my plateau I yearned to climb 
the near-by peak, by the Eagles 
Nest, and discover again lone Lough 
Bel-siad—bright spot in my mem- 
ory—and, treading its silvery sands, 
to circle this pearly gem set in noble 
setting of eternal granite. But it 
could not be this day. Lough Bel- 
siad held sufficient joy—and toil— 
for a day of its own. 

On this, the hither mountain 
shoulder, now I paused and hap- 
pily contemplated Glen Ainey the 
pleasant, and Bannagh the fair, 
stretching out to the far-off sea, on 
whose still blue bosom just one ship 
was—painted, I had almost said— 
and still onward to the stags of 
Broad Haven in Connaught. On the 
brow of Eglish I subsided with a 
sigh, and for a long time, contem- 
plated one of the fairest pictures 
that God’s hand ever painted—be- 
fore I hurtled down the precipitous 
way which landed me into Eglish 
valley—and remote civilization 
again. Here, inclosed on three sides 
by mountains, I discovered a silence 
that awed and entranced, that 
seemed to materialize so far as to 
be almost perceptible to the feeling 
sense—a silence fraught with the 
magic that fascinated me in our 
old folk-tales—silence that, if one 
let himself yield to its influence, 
might well bewitch him. The in- 
tense stillness of Eglish was inten- 
sified by the rare sounds that broke 
it—the eerie, occasional call of a 
lost bird (for only lost ones come 
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here), the swish-swish of a scythe 
wielded by the gray-flanneled man 
who mowed a meadow on the other 
slope a quarter mile off, and the 
hush-hush of a new-born stream 
sliding down its stony bed. I stood 
for a while, dangerously toying with 
mesmeric joy; but soon, steeling 
myself, abruptly dashed, rather 
than walked, onward—toward the 
nearest cabin, the first cabin in the 
world from my angle of approach 
—the last cabin of the world’s end, 
from the Bannagh tradition. 

Up here, at the bleak and barren 
mountain foot, this cabin was near- 
ly smothered in a cloud of blossom- 
ing fuchsias. It was very low, very 
small, and very neat. And both out- 
side it and inside I found brooding 
the sweet spirit of content. A rosy- 
cheeked woman of middle age, 
kneaded potato-bread at the table— 
the wife of him whose scythe, be- 
yond the stream, imposed music on 
the valley’s silence. It was a rare 
sight to her to behold a stranger 
walk in of her door. For such to 
happen more than once a year was 
a wonder. She gave me hearty 
Gaelic welcome and in spite of the 
fact that the day was ideal, insist- 
ed on my taking a chair close to the 
blazing big turf hearth-fire which 
heated the pan for the scone she 
was making. She told me that I 
must eat and drink and refresh my- 
self, immediately she should get her 
hands out of the dough. 

I asked whose house this was. It 
was Paidin Mac a-Bhard’s of Eglish. 

“And whose is the next house of 
which I glimpse the gable, a few 
fields down?” 

“It’s Denis Mac a-Bhard’s.” 

“And the house I can see through 
the window, beyond the stream?” 
“That’s Torloch Mac a-Bhard’s.” 
“And its neighboring house?” 
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“Neilin Og Mac a-Bhard’s.” 

“And the house below that, on the 
hillside?” 

“Seaghan Mac a-Bhard’s.” 

“He'd ill choose his ground who’d 
come to Eglish to put a bad word 
on a Mac a-Bhard,” I remarked. 

“The Man and His Mother see 
that you say right there, O gentle 
sir,” she answered in the Gaelic 
which, though she knew the Beurla, 
was her familiar tongue. 

And the Mac a-Bhards (Sons of 
the Bard) who now hide in this far 
wild valley, were once among the 
honored of the land—the famous 
bards of the famous O’Donnell 
princes—before they were despoiled 
of their inheritance and driven to 
live where the wild birds could not. 

With true Irish mountain polite- 
ness she had refrained from asking 
the stranger’s name, but now she 
queried, “Nach mbeithea muinnter- 
ach do’n Earla Uasail na dTean- 
thacha?”’—which is to say in the 
Beurla, “You wouldn’t be anything 
to the Noble Earl of the Lan- 
guages?” 

Who the Noble Earl of the Lan- 
guages was I had learned, a week 
before, in another mountain valley 
which I had penetrated. He was a 
Norwegian linguist, a young pro- 
fessor from the University of Oslo, 
who had, a year or two back, spent 
a winter in our Donegal mountains 
—living in the cottages while he ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Gaelic: 
and because, both of his natural 
fineness which made him beloved 
and admired, and of his facility in 
three or four continental languages, 
these people had bestowed on him 
the beautiful title. 

“I’m sorry I’m not anything to 
that noble man,” said I. “I’m an 
Irishman, and my name’s Mac- 
Manus.” 
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A little later, in the midst of a 
welcome repast, Paidin Mac a-Bhard 
himself entering, came forward, 
and wrung the stranger’s hand, giv- 
ing him hearty greeting. And when, 
next moment, the light from the lit- 
tle window more clearly disclosed 
my features to him, he staggered a 
step backward, threw up his hands 
and exclaimed, “Och, cé bheadh ann 
ach é an Séumas Mor é féin!”— 
which my modesty forbids me to set 
down in plain English. And then, 
seizing my hand again in both of his 
and working it up and down ardent- 
ly, “Sure it’s ten years ago that I 
saw and heard him in the biggest 
hall in Butte, Montana, gettin’ up 
before thousands of people as bold 
as Billy Be-dam, and oratin’ at 
them for two hours, in a way that 
made me want to leap in their mid- 
dle and shout ‘That’s Donegal for 
ye!’ and ‘Hurrah for the best county 
within Ireland’s borders!’” 

Nothing in Eglish, then, was too 
good for my humble self. But bet- 
ter or rarer to my sharpened appe- 
tite just then he could not produce 
than the repast his wife had set me 
down to—mealy potatoes laughing 
through their jackets (which fortu- 
nately had been sitting, boiled, by 
the fireside when I arrived), a 
meascin of butter that might well 
make gold blush for its color, and a 
criovan bowl of bainne romhar— 
feast for an O’Donnell prince had 
he to-day wandered into the hut of 
the descendant of his former min- 
strel. 

Paidin Mac a-Bhard had come 
back from Butte in poor health, 
and alas! with none of that for- 
tune which he had gone so far to 
seek. He then married Bridget, 
who had been waiting for him and 
his wealth—and with her settled in 
the ancestral home—to wrestle 




















with the rocks for a subsistence. 
He got a bare one. Both he and 
Bridget were poor. and poorly clad 
—but plainly possessed of that 
great content which always holds 
the hearts of our mountain people 
when extreme distress does not 
pinch them. Though the cabin was 
poor, it was filled from hearthstone 
to threshold with a peace that was 
almost musical. And at their 
hearth sat a happiness which all 
America’s millionaires could not 
purchase. I would have liked to 
leave a little silver behind me in 
payment for my repast—but knew 
that I dare not. In days when I was 
less experienced, I tried that once or 
twice in mountain cabins, giving 
needless pain to new-made friends. 
But one of these, I remember, philo- 
sophically contented himself with 
saying, “You must think me a child 
of MacRakkon”—and relating for 
my enjoyment the story of Cuirnin, 
a poor Irish mountaineer of cen- 
turies ago, who, traveling to London 
on an errand for The O’Donnell, 
and stopping—as everyone was 
used in Ireland—where he would at 
night, for enjoyment of a selected 
host’s hospitality, found himself in- 
variably, in the morning, confronted 
with a be-figured slip of paper that 
was utterly unintelligible to him. 
Inquiring its meaning, his host al- 
ways answered him, “Pay, pay, 
MacRakkon!” Now he knew the 
English word “pay” but “MacRak- 
kon (make reckoning) was Greek 
to him. Till at length it dawned on 
him that a dreadful ogre of that 
name bestrid England’s neck and 
compelled her mortified sons to 
take tribute for him from every 
poor pilgrim who went the way— 
driving his victims to dishonor for- 
ever the fair name of their hospita- 
ble family, by taking money from a 
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stranger for the bite he had eaten 
and the bed he had slept on. 

As Eglish was a noted home of 
the Gaelic, I was disappointed 
when, down the road, a little boy 
and girl, with a tattered book in the 
hand of each,—evidently returning 
from a far-off mountain school— 
saluted me in English. 

“Nach bfuil Gaedilg agaibse” 
(Isn’t there Gaelic at ye)? I de- 
manded. The little man was a bit 
flurried, but the little woman an- 
swered for both—and in the Beurla 
—“Yes, plenty, kind sir.” 

“Then why don’t you speak it— 
are you an Englishwoman or an 
Irishwoman?” Considerably flus- 
tered, she answered confusedly, “An 
Englishwoman I am.” 

The little boy laughed subduedly 
at her blunder while she, blushing 
violently, looked from him to me, 
and from me back to him. 

“What is it you are?” I asked 
him. “An Irishman or an English- 
man?” 

“Och, ar noidhe, is Eireannach 
fior me” (Och, sure it’s a true Irish- 
man I am). 

After I had chatted with them 
about school to which, in their very 
poor and very scanty clothes, they 
traveled three miles every day, rain 
or shine, I overwhelmed them with 
the gift of a few pennies each— 
plainly the first money they had ever 
become possessors of—and left 
them literally speechless. On that 
far future day of days on which 
each of them is likely to return 
from America with a thousand-dol- 
lar fortune, they will, though un- 
doubtedly wealthy, be yet less 
wealthy than this luckiest day of 
all their lives found them. 

I encountered their schoolmas- 
ter’s father an hour later—himself 
having schoolmastered for forty 
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years in a farther valley. And I 
was flattered to find that he knew 
me. The instant he saw me, he 
flung from him the spade with 
which he was digging the supper, 
and bounded over the ditch to give 
me cordial greeting. In my own 
schoolmastering days we had met at 
a schoolmaster’s meeting in the far- 
away town of Donegal. He had fol- 
lowed my career, he told me, from 
that day to this with warmest in- 
terest. And he had pleasantly 
passed the long nights of last win- 
ter reading one of my books, A Lad 
of the O’Friels, to groups of the 
neighbors in one or other of the lit- 
tle cottages that lined the hillside. 
Master MacMaananan was now 
ninety-three years of age, tall and 
straight as an arrow, and still trav- 
eled afoot on quarter days, ten 
miles to the market-town, to draw 
his pension. For seventy-five years 
past, his home had been here. A 
slip of a boy, he had come from his 
own county on the other side the 
mountain range, to teach in this val- 
ley. He had had no school for 
many a long year after, and no 
home. He lived a week or a month 
with this scholar, and a week or a 
month with that; and their respec- 
tive kitchens were his schoolrooms. 
He thus got his bed and his board, 
and was made rich with a shilling a 
week besides. And when at length 
the people built and thatched a 
school, thirty by twenty by six, for 
him, and sent to him fifty scholars 
who brought each a penny a week, 
while a_ beneficent government 
crowned the bounty of the gods 
with a pound a month in addition, 
he took his rightful place among 
the millionaires of this good earth. 

Here in his day he had witnessed 
many strange and wonderful hap- 
penings, and had kept track of 
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many strange changes in the big- 
ger world beyond the hills. Mar- 
veling at the range of vision which 
must lie under his memory’s eye, I 
asked him, “What is the farthest- 
off strange thing you can tell?” 
And he replied with a twinkle in 
his eye, “About my own christening 
ninety-three years ago.” He en- 
joyed my momentary perplexity be- 
fore he went on to tell how, born 
in the most remote and isolated of 
valleys, the valley of Dibbin, lying 
at the back of the overhanging 
mountain of Carn-na-Ween, on the 
night of the 17th of March, 1834, 
he was, as is usual, brought for 
baptizing on the following day. On 
the night of that particular 17th of 
March, it snowed as it had never 
snowed in March before or since, 
and as it had seldom snowed in any 
other month. But no snow-storm— 
or cataclysm—must hold a baby 
from its baptism. His godfather 
and godmother elect, with two com- 
panions, bundled him up and bore 
him forth. Wading through snow 
that was, in some places, waist 
deep, they made their way over the 
moors, eight miles, to Glenties vil- 
lage where was the parish chapel. 
There they learned, to their disap- 
pointment, that the priest had gone 
up the long valley to Stranorlar, 
twenty miles away, on the day be- 
fore—and got stormsteaded. The 
valley being now choked with snow, 
it was hard to say when he’d re- 
turn. But those were the days 
when people were undaunted by 
trifles. The child must not go back 
unbaptized. So they set forward 
again, heading for the next chapel, 
Ardara, six miles west, in the hills. 
Through the deep snow, on a night 
that would freeze the words in their 
throat, they pushed their way to 
Ardara—where they found Father 














Gallagher at home, and got the baby 
baptized. But, to get water for the 
baby’s christening, the priest had 
first to redden the tongs in the fire 
and thaw the ice-rock in the font, 
and with a second reddening of the 
tongs “kindly” the water that was 
to go on the baby’s head. “Which,” 
said the old Master with twinkling 
eye, “explains why it is that my 
health’s been so hardy and my na- 
ture so kindly, from that day to 
this.” 

On glorious Irish August days 
like this one, when an unveiled sun 
sports with a joyous landscape and 
kisses a trembling sea, I have often 
blessed God for the eighteen-hour 
summer day that He bestows upon 
our Donegal. I had now been 
abroad for what, in America, would 
be termed a long day. Yet the un- 
tiring sun was still high in the sky, 
smiling, if anything, more genially 
than ever. On a blossoming moor 
a mile beyond the place where my 
valley, with several other valleys, 
had merged themselves in open 
country, and beyond which again I 
could see the little mountain chapel 
whereto the glens emptied their 
population on Sunday mornings, I 
sank down, with a sigh, to rest 
limbs that were beginning to be de- 
liciously weary. Never, I thought, 
had I seen the heather blooming so 
beautiful. Never had I found it 
smelling so fragrant. It was a great 
expanse of moor on which I sat—at 
least a mile every way—a square 
mile of purple, and red, and brown, 
a square mile of smells delightful. 
It was a paradise bed whereon 
Lugh Lam-Fada and other of our 
ancient gods might stretch their 
mighty limbs, and for an intoxicat- 
ing age lie bathed in the billows of 
sleep’s enchanted sea, their souls 
drowned in dreams of bliss. 
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What was good enough for Lugh 
of old was surely good enough for 
this poor pilgrim. The magic of 
the place, of the scene, of the 
scents, of the colors, overcame me. 
A delightful languor crept through 
my veins, and, sprawling abroad, I 
buried my face in the fragrant 
heather—and slept—one of life’s 
memorable sleeps—slept and 
dreamed in bliss. 

I was mightily renewed in both 
body and spirit when I awoke and 
wended my way onward—toward 
the little chapel on the moor’s edge. 
Within a stone’s throw of the chap- 
el, I struck the first road that I had 
found for miles, a narrow white 
mountain road—with one solitary 
figure bent over a stick, hirpling 
along it. On overtaking him of the 
bent figure I was surprised to find 
he was an old acquaintance whom 
I had known well in my young 
schoolmastering days, when I used 
to spend nights and nights through 
the mountain glens, story-gather- 
ing. It was Shan Mor O’Kennedy. 

I said, when mutual greetings 
were over, “Shan, I saw you when 
you were a straighter and a suppler 
man than you are this day.” 

He suddenly straightened him- 
self, with a shake of his shoulders 
that seemed to cast, at least, a score 
of years off his shoulders. “Saw 
me!” he rapped out, almost fierce- 
ly. “You saw nothing. You should 
have seen me a generation afore 
you were born. "Twas then you 
would have seen Shan Mor O’Ken- 
nedy.” 

“No matter, you were as fine and 
as proud as any man in the parish, 
five and twenty, or thirty, years 
ago.” 

“I was the best man in the par- 
ish, five and twenty years ago. But 
I was no man then, compared with 
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me five and twenty, and five and 
thirty, and five and fifty years afore 
that again.” 

“Five and fifty!” 

“Do you know the age Il am? I'll 
be eighty-nine come the Harvest 
Fair o’ Glenties. It’s seventy years 
ago you should have seen me, if you 
wanted to see a man.” 

“Often I heard that you were one 
of the best runners, and leapers, 
and fighters that the barony knew.” 

“We'll not talk fightin’ now. It’s 
Saturday evenin’ of the week, an’ 
I’m goin’ to confession—and Satur- 
day evenin’ o’ my life when I’m at 
paice with both God and man. But 
as for suppleness!” He was stand- 
ing perfectly straight now—had ut- 
terly forgotten the need of his stick. 

“Could you outdo him who earned 
the name of ‘Supple Sweeny’?” I 
asked him. 

“Look here! Do you see that 
chapel there—Drimarone chapel?” 

“I do.” 

“When that chapel was a-buildin’ 
—which was the year after the year 
of the Night of the Big Wind—I 
was mixin’ mortar at it, and Supple 
Sweeny was tendin’ the masons al- 
so. He vexed me one March day as 
we took our dinner under the scaf- 
fol’—braggin’ how he’d leaped the 
Ainey River at the Steppes below 
Conal MacCallian’s. I stopped my 
dinner in the middle, for the appe- 
tite reneged me. I got Jimminy 
Glackan of the Mullins, who was 
masonin’, to catch the other end of 
three twelve-foot planks with me 
and lay them down lengthways, 
one ahead of the other, and eight- 
een inches separatin’ the end of 
each from the beginnin’ of the oth- 
er. I toed the beginnin’ of the first 
twelve-foot, and at three leaps 


cleared the three of them; and, 
then turnin’ with three leaps more 
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cleared them back again. Supple 
Sweeny stood up and toed the first 
of them and with three leaps 
cleared the three of them, and then 
turnin’ cleared two of them back 
and fell down on the third. After 
that day Supple Sweeny’s brag was 
never heard in the parish again.” 

“My! That was mighty.” 

“In them days they would often 
stand up a six-foot rake for me in 
the field, and I’d clear it for them. 
In foot-fleetness the only man I 
ever met to match me was one of 
the MacAloones of Cruach-an-Air- 
gid—whose peak you see risin’ be- 
hind them hills there. There was 
a night in December of the year the 
sickymoor tree fell on Tom Kerri- 
gan when I was at the wake of Fear- 
gal Ban MacDiarmuid in Shanveen. 
This MacAloone, Neil Og he was, 
was there too. So, naturally the 
wake talk got up about foot-fleet- 
ness—and pitted us agin’ one an- 
other they did. We went out at 
midnight —after the rosary was 
said for poor Feargal—and we 
started to run the Cassey to Padraic 
Ciaran’s mearin’—which was half a 
mile away—and back: the first man 
to enter the door again, to be the 
winner. It was hard frost that 
night on the Cassey, and we knew 
we'd break our necks in our shoes, 
so both of us flung them off and ran 
in bare feet. Would you believe it? 
though we strained every vein of 
our hearts, neither of us could give 
or take an inch from the other—all 
the way to Padraic’s mearin’ and 
all the way back again. But as we 
reached the gavel of Feargal’s 
again, there was a bit of a six-foot 
shelter wall runnin’ out three yards 
from the gavel. Meself took the in- 
side of Neil Og and cleared the wall 
straight, while he went round, and 
I shot in of the door half a step 








ahead of him—and would ha’ made 
stirabout o’ me skull agin’ the op- 
posite wall if my head hadn’t 
ploughed into a turf heap piled 
there. 

“And what would you have of it 
but, goin’ home from the wake in 
the mornin’, Neil Og, havin’ to cross 
the river, took a leap from one bank 
and lighted on the other—on a rock 
that was caked with ice—so that 
his feet shot from him, and he came 
down with a sugh on the broad of 
his back on the rock’s point. The 
one cry he gave was heard that 
mornin’ by every soul in the wake 
house. We carried him on our 
backs over the mountain to his 
home, and laid him on his bed 
there. And from that bed he never 
rose till he died, a year an’ a day 
after. Meself helped to draw the 
green quilt over him. May God rest 
your soul, Neil Og!” 

The year and a day was the folk- 
lore of it. Neil Og probably lin- 
gered for nine months or for thir- 
teen. But the old folk tales were in 
this ancient man’s head, and their 
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flavor in his blood; and to him his 
rival had lain there the magic year 
and a day. 

The chapel stood on an ideal site 
—upon a high, dry, gravely knoll, 
surrounded on every side by a sea 
of heather, over which, on that still 
warm August evening, there lay, 
methought, a holy hush, appropri- 
ate spiritual framing for the place 
of prayer. Two little boys and a 
girleen in a subduedly joyous way 
ran and played in the churchyard. 
I entered the open door and found 
a still more sacred hush within the 
lone chapel on the moors. The con- 
fessional was veiled. The confessor 
was within it. Four barefooted 
children, a flannel-clad mountain 
man, two shawled girls, and Shan 
Mor O’Kennedy, prayed near it— 
waiting their turn to enter and un- 
bosom themselves. Each slightest 
movement that any of them made 
circled the quiet chapel with soft 
and peaceful sound. I knelt within 
the door and bent my head in 
prayer. And I could feel the beni- 
son fall on my bowed head there. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 
By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


TueEY never reached Jerusalem— 
The weary band. 

How short the way when angels take 

A child to God’s own land! 











KNOW of no more dangerous or 
peculiarly American fallacy than 
that which tends to make us equate 
economic and moral forces. Eco- 
nomic forces are hopelessly unmor- 
al. They are behind the Volstead 
act, but this is not an argument for 
its morality. They are also behind 
the greatest and most widespread 
corruption of government agencies 


ever known. 
—Deran Cuarstian Gauss, of Princeton. 


Because we are afraid of specu- 
lative ideas, we do, and do over and 
over again, an immense amount of 
dead, specialized work in the region 
of “facts.” We forget that facts 
are only data... As long as we wor- 
ship science and are afraid of phi- 
losophy, we shall have no great sci- 
ence, except a lagging and halting 
continuation of what is thought and 
said elsewhere. As far as any plea 
is implicit in what has been said, 
it is, then, a plea for the casting off 
of that intellectual timidity which 
hampers the wings of imagination, 
a plea for speculative audacity, for 
more faith in ideas, sloughing off a 
cowardly reliance upon those par- 
tial ideas to which we are wont to 
give the name of facts. 


—Joun Dewey, quoted in Progressive Scho- 
lasticism, tr. by Joun S. Zysuna. 


The essential sin, he [Haw- 
thorne] would seem to say, lies in 
whatever shuts up the spirit in a 
dungeon where it is alone, beyond 
the reach of common sympathies 
and the general sunlight. All that 
isolates, damns; all that associates, 
saves. ... From his own experience 
... and his pitiless introspections, 
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arose that doctrine . . . that the 
worst of all sins is pride, that he 
who holds himself aloof from ordi- 
nary man and arrogates to himself 
more than ordinary prerogatives is 
the least forgivable of sinners. 
This “doctrine” was to lie at the 
base of his greatest work in litera- 


ture at his ripest period. 
—NewrTon Arvin, Hawthorne. 


We are not such pure thinkers as 
we imagined. Our language essen- 
tial for the expression of clear 
thought is honeycombed with dif- 
fuse obscure expressions and sat- 
urated with discredited beliefs in- 
herited from our savage ancestry. 
Taboos, word-magic, animism, these 
and a multitude of other relics of 
early history have played their part 
and in their turn vitiated the judg- 
ments of the best thinkers in sci- 
ence of all ages. What is action at 
a distance, the Newtonian gravita- 
tional law, but a relic of the purest 
magic of animism, personifying in- 
animate matter so that it should ex- 
ert a force, a purely subjective con- 
cept? It is still taught uncritically 
in our schools and colleges and will 


continue so for many years yet. 
—H. Levy, in The Realist, May. 


The American college trains men 
for the science of living, the Eng- 


lish for the art of living. 
—J. H. B., in The Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 


All the members of the weary so- 
ciety which Chekhov pictures are 
alike in that each, although almost 
mechanically pursuing love, fame, 
or honor, has outgrown all real be- 
lief in the importance of the end he 
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is seeking and writes books, makes 
sacrifices, and even commits sui- 
cide more because he is following 
the patterns established by a pre- 
vious generation than because he 
has any genuine faith in the impor- 
tance of the abstractions which 
command any of these lines of con- 
duct. Without being very deeply 
romantic or heroic he acts—with a 
wry smile—as though he were both, 
simply because he does not know 
any other way to act, and, let us 
say, gives up life for love not so 
much because he thinks the sacri- 
fice worth while as because he does 
not think that he is sacrificing so 
very much. Another way of saying 
the same thing would be to say that 
he belongs to a race in which a cer- 
tain vivacity has survived after the 
will is dead; that he continues, 
therefore, to have all the charm of 
delicate feelings and of quick intel- 
ligence, without in the least know- 
ing what to do with the life which 


has been granted him to live. 
—Joserx Woop Kavurcs, in The Nation, Oct. 


It is to be observed that when 
writers like, for instance, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Bernard Shaw, or Mr. 
Bertrand Russell wish to exhibit 
the wretchedly limited character of 
the religious attitude, we never find 
them attacking the beliefs of such 
people as Coleridge, Newman, 
Eucken or Professor Otto. Instead, 
they are content to secure a cheap 
victory by throwing stones through 
the windows of the little Bethel at 


the end of the street. 
—Lawrence Hype, The Learned Knife. 


The majority of “realistic” nov- 
els just now are both dull and dirty. 
It is hard to say in which of two re- 
spects they most greatly afflict the 
intelligent reader—boredom or filth? 
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Yet I do not believe that these 
books, written by those who, find- 
ing they cannot have fame, are de- 
termined anyhow to achieve notori- 
ety, really represent the Anglo- 
Saxon or any other people. The 
trouble with most of these writers 
is they have no religion, and there- 
fore no foundation, not even a 
standpoint. This makes their zest- 
less immorality intolerably monot- 
onous; the monotony of a derelict 
is worse than the monotony of a 
lightship. 

—Wiutam Lyon Peps, in Scribner's, 
August. 


There is a remark of an Oxford 
man who defined education as 
“what remains behind when you 
have forgotten all that you have 
learned.” What is it that remains 
behind? A mind, a tempered and 
skilled instrument of realizing the 
processes of the will, a depository 
of ideas gained from study, con- 
templation and experience, a cre- 
ative power to make possible the 
things regarded as impossible, sur- 
mounting obstacles that are regard- 
ed as insurmountable, a creating 
power, a discerning faculty separat- 
ing the essentials from the unessen- 
tials in a mass of confused and cha- 
otic facts, penetrating to the heart 
of a subject in any new and unfa- 
miliar situation, a mind that is the 
enemy of sophistries, of loose think- 
ing and of hasty and ungrounded 


generalizations. 
—Dr. Joun Garern Hissen, President, Prince- 
ton University. 


It cannot be doubted that the 
study of occultism has a peculiar 
effect upon the human mind. After 
a period of study a kind of mental 
cleavage seems to occur: the capac- 
ity for estimating the value of evi- 
dence becomes weakened and the 
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inquirer becomes an easy prey to 
every sort of deception and delu- 
sion. To such inquirers occult phe- 
nomena becomes commonplace: 
they see spirits everywhere: every 
passing fancy is a telepathic im- 
pression from another sphere. 
—E. J. Dinawatt, in The Realist, May. 


Hemingway people are for the 
most part above the level of morons, 
but their two main interests in life 
are alcohol and adultery; the whole 
world of business, public affairs, 
art, science, literature might almost 
cease to exist for all the attention 
they give to it. They are never 
complicated people, either emotion- 
ally or intellectually, for if they 
were, the casual, hard-boiled Hem- 
ingway manner would be incapable 
of dealing with them. . . . Heming- 
way is fashionable. Indeed, he is 
the idol of the young generation of 
American writers. There is a Hem- 
ingway school, with aconstantly in- 


creasing membership. 
—Hewnay Haztirt, reviewing Heminoway’s A 
Farewell to Arms, N. Y. Sun, Sept. 28th. 


The régime of Signor Mussolini 
cannot be summarily dismissed as 
a mere White Bolshevism, although 
his prestige undoubtedly rests upon 
that masochistic satisfaction which 
folk derive from the power of the 
man who, boldly and operatically, 
treats them as a door-mat. If we 
are to suppose that progressive gov- 
ernment is impossible until one 
man has both the absolute power 
of a king and the breadth of vision 
of a philosopher, it is not clear that 
a Mussolini or a Mustapha Kemal 
does not combine these require- 
ments in a measure far higher than 
the semi-tame tyrant which Plato 


once kept in training at Syracuse. 
—G. E. G. Cattin, in The Realist, May. 
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What we need is a common fund 
of understanding and sympathy 
and interpretation. We must fore- 
go our modern zeal for specializa- 
tion and fix our minds on the great 
fund of common knowledge which 
will give us a singleness of under- 
standing in dealing with our fel- 
lows. Goethe said with profound 
truth that he who knows but one 
language does not know even that. 
. . . Not facts but factors, are what 
count in the scheme of knowledge. 


Interpretation is philosophy. 
—Dr. Nicmotas Murray Butter, President of 
Columbia University. 


No Englishman ever asks a for- 
eigner [How do you like England?] 
We are an arrogant and a stoical 
nation. We think that a stranger 
is bound to like England if he has 
any sense, and if he hasn’t it’s no 
use having his opinion; also if he 
has found out anything wrong with 
the place presumably it can’t be 
altered, or it would have been long 
ago, so there’s no use talking about 
it. 

—Reeecca West, in The Bookman, Septem- 
ber. 


The Eugenists are working to 
make the world safe for Podsnap- 
pery. According to Major Leonard 
Darwin, the fittest to survive are 
those who can earn most money. 
The deserving rich must be encour- 
aged to propagate their kind; the 
poor, whatever the cause of their 
poverty, whether it be illness, ec- 
centricity, too much or too little in- 
telligence, must be discouraged and 
if necessary sterilised. If Major 
Darwin gets his way the world, in 
a few generations, will be peopled 
exclusively by Podsnaps and Bab- 
bitts. 


—Atpous Huxtey, in The Realist, May. 














THE TRAGEDY OF A HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


By Evetyn MILLER PIERCE 


Y happy childhood was a curse. 

My kind and indulgent par- 

ents were my worst enemies. My 

charming old home might much 

better have been a tenement on the 

lower East Side or a shanty in the 
Middle West. 

After years of kindly but none 
the less definite rebuffs at the hands 
of editors who know what the pub- 
lic expects I have come to the above 
heartbreaking conclusion. The 
trouble is that I want to write. I 
have always wanted to write. Of 
course I am not alone in this desire. 
Half of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of these United States not only 
think that they have a story to tell 
but tell it at the top of their lungs, 
in memoirs, in fiction, in the con- 
fession magazines, and, failing all 
else, in the tabloids via the witness 
stand. These bursts of confidence 
have one thing in common with the 
great masterpieces of literature. 
Whatever else life has held for the 
people who tell the world about it 
they have, one and all, had unhap- 
py childhoods. They dwell on the 
trials of youth—and run into twen- 
ty-five printings. So accustomed 
has the reading public become to 
the infant infelicity of authors that 
it is now taken as much for granted 
as were the flowing tie and long 
hair a generation ago. One who 
tries to break into print without a 
number of psychic scars accumu- 
lated before the age of seven is con- 
sidered something of an upstart. 

The vague suspicion of all this 
has haunted me for years. To the 
best of my knowledge I first be- 
came conscious of it when I read 


The Way of All Flesh. As before 
mentioned I wanted to write. In 
my youth and inexperience I be- 
lieved that there might be some 
one, I fondly hoped many, who 
would be interested in reading of 
life in the sunlit world I knew. It 
wasn’t that I wanted to write Polly- 
anna books, far from it; but we 
have no less an authority than Mr. 
Samuel Butler, himself, that 
“everyman’s work, whether it be 
literature or music or pictures or 
architecture or anything else, is al- 
ways a portrait of himself, and the 
more he tries to conceal himself the 
more clearly will his character 
appear in spite of him.” Well, 
mine is a happy, healthy aura and 
there’s no use denying it. The char- 
acter that must be reflected in my 
writing was molded in a home 
where love abode and laughter tem- 
pered all the growing pains. 

The memory of home that I must 
carry with me when I sit down to 
write is of a big, square white 
house, set far enough back from 
the road not to be too public, but 
near enough to show friends that 
its wide doors always stood hospi- 
tably open. There is none of the 
artificial perfection of the West- 
chester show place about this old- 
fashioned country home. The 
house is a replica, from memory, of 
my grandfather’s home in Ken- 
tucky; the floor plan was staked off 
at night with the North Star as a 
compass. The lawns and flower 
beds cover five acres of ground but 
they express the taste of my mother 
and grandmother, instead of that of 
a paid landscape gardener. Rich 
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farm lands surround the house, the 
site of which my grandfather se- 
lected as the most beautiful of any 
on the ten thousand acres of land 
he once owned in North Texas. 

It is always spring in my mem- 
ory of home, not the crisp, hesitant 
spring that New England children 
remember, but warm, full-blown 
Texas spring with the sun high in 
the heavens, making a patchwork 
of light and shade on the lush 
green grass beneath the paradise 
trees, in leaf since early March. 
The child that was I lies in a ham- 
mock stretched beneath the two 
largest trees. She wears a frilled 
pink pinafore, which she has cho- 
sen that morning, as is her privi- 
lege, from the abundant supply of 
frilled pink pinafores which hang 
in her wardrobe. She has gravely 
explained to her mother and May- 
belle, her Negro nurse, that each 
pinafore, as alike as two peas to all 
eyes save hers, is named for a day 
of the week— Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday—and each must be worn on 
the day designated. Her mother 
has gravely consented and May- 
belle, with rolling eyeballs, has fol- 
lowed the lead of her young mis- 
tress in the little ceremony each 
morning. 

The child in the hammock is 
drowsy from the warm sunshine 
but she is keenly awake to the 
beauty about her, she absorbs it 
and blossoms under it like one of 
those little paper flowers that opens 
when it is dropped in water. The 


old wistaria vine, the root of which 
was brought from Kentucky by a 
homesick young bride, now com- 
pletely encircles one of the fluted 
columns, the great clusters of lav- 
ender blossoms fluttering in the 
breeze like the ruffles on grand- 
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mother’s silk “second day dress” 
which is packed away in a little 
leather trunk in the attic. The 
white rose bush, which furnishes 
decorations for the doll’s tea parties, 
is covered with blossoms and draws 
a few of the more industrious bees 
from the honeysuckle vine by the 
kitchen window. The child breathes 
the combined fragrance of flowers 
and warm earth, and now and then 
a puff of breeze brings her the 
heavy sweetness of fruit blossoms 
from the orchard behind the house, 
or a tantalizingly “woodsy” smell, 
just to remind her that the black 
haw and wild cherry trees are in 
bloom in the nearby woods, through 
which the moccasined feet of In- 
dians have beaten trails that are 
still discernible and where grand- 
father captured “Susan Doosen- 
berry,” the pet bear, whose mother 
had been shot, the heroine of her 
favorite bedtime story. A mocking 
bird has perched on the sundial 
and is going through his repertoire, 
and across the road Maybelle’s 
brothers and cousins are chopping 
cotton and singing in tune to their 
falling hoes: 


“There’s one, there’s two, there’s 
three little angels; 

There’s four, there’s five, there’s 
six little angels; 

There’s seven, there’s eight, there’s 
nine little angels; 

There’s ten little angels in the 
band. 

What band? 

That Sunday morning, 

What band? That Sunday morn- 
ing, 

Sunday morning, Sunday morning, 
BAND!” 


The child stretches herself lux- 
uriously. Her mother, sewing in 























































the upper hall, pauses by the bal- 
cony door to smile and throw a kiss. 
The child closes her eyes and dozes. 

When she awakes Maybelle is 
standing beside the hammock with 
a shiny red apple and a small silver 
fruit knife on a flowered plate. The 
child pretends not to be hungry and 
refuses to eat the apple unless May- 
belle will tell her a story, the story 
of the headless red goat Maybelle’s 
aunt once saw when coming home 
from church “back yonder” in 
“Sout’ C’lina” where “we all wuz 
bawn.” After the story is told the 
child will not eat the apple unless 
every bite is disguised under a dif- 
ferent name. 

“Dis here, dis is turkey,” says 
Maybelle, cutting off a dainty slice 
of what, to the child, immediately 
becomes breast of turkey. “An’ dis 
here, is fried chicken. An’ dis one 
is—roas’ po’k. An’ dis one is b’ar 
meat. An’ dis here—is guinea hen. 
An’ dis—dis is ven’son. An’ dis is 
a fine steak. An’ dis is apple—an’ 
dat’s all!” They laugh together 
gaily and the child throws the ap- 
ple core to the mocking bird. 


That is childhood as I knew it; 
those are the memories that I bring 
with me when I sit down to write. 
Charming, you will say, delightful. 
Yes, it was as nearly perfect as a 
childhood could have been. But I 
want to write, and mine is not, so I 
have learned from a flock of rejec- 
tion slips, the proper background 
for a successful author. 

If I had been one of the Beau- 
fort brood—say, one of the twins, 
Rosie Magnolie or Lily Victorie— 
whose lives were separated from 
mine by the gay little brook that 
flowed around the foot of our hill 
and the seemingly limitless gulf 
that divided the children of a ten- 
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ant farmer and the daughter of “the 
big house,” I might have won a 
$10,000 prize for my first novel. 
The Beauforts had wandered out of 
the North Carolina hills but had 
managed to keep all their peculiar- 
ities intact. Jim Beaufort was a to- 
tal loss as a farmer but an extreme- 
ly picturesque figure. His chief 
claim to fame was that he had once 
ridden to town on his old gray mule 
and returned with a jug of whisky 
suspended by a strap around his 
neck and had succeeded, unassisted, 
in drinking the aforesaid gallon of 
whisky between Saturday night and 
Monday morning. He used a dia- 
lect and idioms that stood out in a 
state where dialects and idioms 
were apt to be varied, and he had a 
fertile imagination which, stimu- 
lated by cheap whisky, had contrib- 
uted materially to the lore of the 
countryside. He boasted of being 
one of twenty-three children and 
assumed an injured air when his 
wife died after bearing him only 
nine. On this occasion my mother 
crossed the bubbling brook with a 
basket of provisions for the little 
Beauforts and wasn’t able to eat for 
a week from the memory of the 
corpse, laid out by the older chil- 
dren on a faded patchwork quilt, 
their mother’s most prized posses- 
sion and the chief item of her 
dowry, and from the dead woman’s 
sparse gray hair a ghastly army of 
evacuation moving slowly down the 
weather beaten, furrowed face. I 
always thought of Mrs. Beaufort as 
an old woman and was amazed to 
learn a few years ago that she was 
only thirty-five at the time of her 
death. Her children grew up like 
little animals. When my father 
passed the house one icy day and 
saw them running around barefoot- 
ed he asked Jim Beaufort why he 
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didn’t buy them shoes, to which the 
redoubtable Jeems answered with a 
laugh that his young colt hadn’t 
been shod so why should his young- 
*uns be. 

That’s realism. That’s the stuff 
of which great modern novels are 
made. With memories like Rosie 
Magnolie’s or Lily Victorie’s I might 
now be the proud possessor of the 
Pulitzer Prize. But, alas, the spring 
from which I drank as a child was 
clear and cold and bubbled gaily, it 
wasn’t clogged and stagnant and 
slimy. The sad part of it is that 
no one will take into consideration 
that, happy though they be, my 
memories are real too. 

As before mentioned, it was 
when I first read The Way of All 
Flesh that I became conscious that 
something was wrong. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t find Samuel Butler’s 
masterpiece interesting, for I did. I 
pored over it. But I pored over it 
just as I had pored over the illus- 
trations in a huge “Gift Edition” of 
Dante’s Inferno that some one had 
given my parents as a wedding gift. 

The book was kept on a little 
marble topped table in our old- 
fashioned “East parlor,” and on 
rainy days and sometimes when 
the rest of the family were gath- 
ered in the pretty, cozy “West par- 
lor” across the hall, I used to slip 
away for a glimpse of the tortured 
souls depicted by some devout Vic- 
torian. Although the East parlor is 
a great sunny room with windows 
on three sides and has—by the re- 
arrangement of its early nineteenth 
century furniture, the replacement 
of appallingly stiff curtains (Not- 
tingham, weren’t they called?) by 
soft rose brocaded draperies, and 
the retirement to the attic of a thou- 
sand or so ornaments, including the 
gift edition of Dante’s Inferno—be- 
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come one of the most charming 
rooms I know, I always remember 
it as a place of terrifying shadows, 
with wind moaning about the cor- 
ners of the house, with uncanny 
creakings of boards and poppings 
of furniture and plaster. 

Here, as a small girl, I sat on a 
hard chair hardly daring to breathe 
as I turned the pages of the grue- 
some but fascinating book. There 
was one especially fearsome picture 
in which the tortured faces of men 
and women appeared in clouds of 
flame, their bodies modestly tucked 
in pits in which they were to burn 
forever for some unexplained sins 
(I never read the text), the hope- 
lessness of their plight attested by 
the fact that they were chained to 
slabs of stone like those on my ma- 
ternal grandparents’ graves. I al- 
ways had to brace myself before 
looking at this picture by remind- 
ing myself that after all it was only 
a picture. After various experi- 
ments I found that the best way to 
do this was to cock my head on one 
side and listen for the familiar 
voices which floated across the hall 
—my father’s voice as he read 
some item from a newspaper, which 
we didn’t get until he came home 
from the office, his “professional 
voice,” trained to wring the hearts 
of gentlemen of the jury, carrying 
each syllable to me; my mother’s 
laugh, a triple giggle, at the first of 
which the pretty dimple, which I 
had not inherited, came into her 
cheek and the little laugh-wrinkles 
formed around her gray-blue eyes; 
the adolescent rumble of Philip, the 
youngest of my three brothers, but 
eight years my senior, already the 
family wit, always glad of an ex- 
cuse to drop his school books and 
join in the merriment; the frugal 
Scotch chuckle of Kate, a family re- 

















tainer and my devoted slave, busy 
at her everlasting “netting,” prob- 
ably a shawl for one of my dolls or 
a doily for my play house. 

That was real, that warmth and 
laughter. The gruesome steel en- 
graving was, after all, only a pic- 
ture. And so, shivering pleasantly, 
I would turn the page, gasp, and 
then scamper away to the “reality” 
of the West parlor, a pleasant form 
of self-torture that served to accen- 
tuate the comfort of the West par- 
lor and the desirability of my fam- 
ily over the tortured sinners. 

To get back to Mr. Butler’s mas- 
terpiece, I pored over the book. He 
painted a picture with words which 
was just as fascinatingly horrible 
as the pictures in the gift edition of 
the Inferno. I read, with the prop- 
er degree of horror, of the tortured 
Rev. Theobald Pontifex, who in 
turn tortured all the inhabitants of 
the Rectory. Although Mr. Butler 
distinctly said that the Rectory at 
Battersby was “commodious and 
was placed on the brow of a hill 
which gave it a delightful prospect” 
I always visualize it as being a 
gloomy, medieval prison with the 
study, in which the young Ponti- 
fexes were so frequently beaten, as 
the torture chamber. It was impos- 
sible for me to believe that anyone 
could do such things in a commo- 
dious house on the brow of a hill. 
Our house was a commodious house 
on the brow of a hill and certainly 
no such things had ever happened 
there. Just as I used to stop in the 
midst of my terrifying perusal of 
the Inferno and fortify myself with 
the thought that the happy family 
group across the hall was real as 
opposed to the horrors of hell as 
depicted by the conscientious Vic- 
torian engraver, I would pause dur- 
ing my first reading of The Way of 
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All Flesh to conjure up a picture of 
my own home and my own happy 
childhood, so different from that of 
Ernest Pontifex. 

I realized that Mr. Butler’s novel 
was a magnificent piece of writing 
and as such I bowed before it. In 
my very admiration for it I began 
to sense my own tragedy. I want- 
ed to write, but if, as Mr. Butler 
said, every author’s work was a 
portrait of himself and the great 
works reflected authors grown bit- 
ter from unhappy youth, I was des- 
tined to failure before I began by 
the happiness of my childhood. 
However, I was young and opti- 
mistic and I thought that I could 
surmount all obstacles. I tried to 
lull my suspicion by telling myself 
that, great though Butler’s master- 
piece was, it was a picture of an era 
as dead as Dante’s. I put aside 
The Way of All Flesh and turned 
to the modernists, my contempora- 
ries. My suspicion only deepened. 
I read Sherwood Anderson’s A 
Story Teller’s Story and felt the 
dark waters of despair close over 
the head of my literary ambitions a 
second time. This man with the 
tragic, humorless eyes wrote of a 
childhood as starved of laughter 
and understanding as Butler’s. Bit- 
ter, lonely men, they wrote of child- 
hood as a time of terror and stress 
and torture and loneliness, Butler 
saying of it, “To me youth is like 
spring, an over-praised season—de- 
lightful if it happen to be a favored 
one, but in practice very rarely fa- 
vored and more remarkable, as a 
general rule, for biting east winds 
than gentle breezes.” Then there 
was Anzia Yezierska, the Russian 
Jewess who has won fame and for- 
tune with the harrowing accounts 
of her life in the Ghetto. And 
Frank Swinnerton and Thomas 
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Burke, with their memories of dark 
shadows and unsavory haunts of 
London. And Sinclair Lewis, re- 
senting the spiritual starvation of 
his generation in satire as purpose- 
ful and poignant as that employed 
by Charles Dickens, who had his 
share of childish sorrows and made 
the most of them in Oliver Twist. 
They all painted pictures that 
stirred me to tears, tears for my 
thwarted ambition as well as for 
their thwarted laughter. 

For I, too, wanted to write. In 
that sunlit world in which I dwelt 
as a child my imagination was stim- 
ulated to the bursting point. The 
trees, the flowers, the animals, the 
birds, were enveloped in an aura of 
fancy. 

The great cedars were nymphs, 
changed by a spell into an enchant- 
ed forest, and I would lie for hours 
on the moss beneath one of them, 
listening with bated breath to their 
mournful whispering, trying to dis- 
cover the magic word which would 
set them free. 

All animals were endowed with 
distinct personalities before Uncle 
Remus was read to me, for the 
South Carolina darkies used to tell 
me wonderful animal stories, stories 
that had come down by word of 
mouth from their African ances- 
tors. There was Oz, the gigantic 
black fieldhand, who could pick 
more cotton than any two darkies 
on the place, but who was never too 
busy to stop and talk to Maybelle 
and me, and as a special treat to 
pull me along on his half filled cot- 
ton sack and yodel, in a voice which 
could be heard a mile, “Turpen- 
tine,” which he had learned while 
working in the piny woods of 
South Carolina. It was Oz, not Joel 
Chandler Harris, who introduced 
me to Mr. Fox and Mr. Rabbit, and 
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I was never tired of hearing the 
story about how Mr. Fox inveigled 
Mr. Rabbit into partnership with 
him as a farmer, thinking that Mr. 
Rabbit would do all the work and 
Mr. Fox would get all the profits, 
and how Mr. Rabbit outwitted the 
allegedly wily Mr. Fox year after 
year and supported Mollie Cotton- 
tail and their babies in the manner 
to which they soon became accus- 
tomed. Then there was the big 
gray owl, who was really a hypo- 
critical preacher who had been 
“conjured” by an indignant mem- 
ber of his flock, and went about de- 
manding “who-00-00000” would de- 
liver him from the spell. There 
was the wolf who had come in the 
familiar guise of the black sheep 
and who was probably a near rela- 
tive of the wolf who had eaten Red- 
Riding-Hood’s grandmother to 
judge from his many evil exploits; 
and many, many others who added 
zest to life and terror to dark cor- 
ners. 

Then there were the pioneer 
stories which I had heard from my 
mother, who in turn had heard 
them from her father, who had rid- 
den to Texas horseback in 46 and 
had had plenty of opportunity to 
observe an empire in the making. 

There was the romance of the 
first couple who had been married 
in the county, the bridegroom hav- 
ing come out alone and lived on the 
banks of the Trinity River a year 
without speaking a word to any 
man or seeing a living soul but In- 
dians who were afraid to come near 
him. 

There was the story of the young 
wife who had been killed because 
she knew too much about a horse 
stealing episode, her body being 
placed in a creek on our land. The 
Negroes said she came back every 
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summer when the harvest moon 
was shining and tried to tell the 
names of her murderers, but every- 
one was afraid to listen, so her hus- 
band, accused of the crime, grew 
old in the state penitentiary. 
There was another story of a 
young wife, my grandmother, who, 
when the big prairie schooner in 
which she came to Texas got stuck 
in quicksand in the Red River, 
threw away her family portraits to 
make the load lighter, a futile but 
a touching gesture. She was buried 
in the little family burying ground 
in a pretty grove about a mile from 
our house. Maybelle and I used to 
go there sometimes on our daily 
walks and I liked to fancy that the 
sun shone brighter on that hal- 
lowed spot and that the wind which 
sighed in the cedars was a little 
more hushed there than elsewhere, 
and that the yellow butterflies 
which hovered over the lilac bush in 
spring were the souls of the pets of 
the gallant gray-eyed lady whose 
picture hung beside my dressing ta- 
ble, which had once been hers. I 
was always just a trifle afraid of 
the crunch-crunch of my own foot- 
steps on the gravel as we turned 
away and would run as fast as I 
could to the big grapevine swing 
just around the bend of the road 
and would sing loudly to reassure 
myself as Maybelle lifted me and 
swung the great vine rhythmically. 


A delightful life for a small girl 
whose imagination turned every 
passing stranger into a wandering 
minstrel and every dove into a cap- 
tive princess. As I dozed in the 
hammock or lay on the moss under 
the cedars or swung in the grape- 
vine swing I wove fancies which 
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yearned for expression. The crea- 
tive instinct was working in my 
subconscious mind as the yeast 
worked in Aunt Lou’s bread and 
was urging me irresistibly toward 
the long, discouraging path between 
the house and the roadside mail 
box, there always, always to find 
returned manuscripts, resting in 
the shady interior of the box like 
tiny white coffins in a vault. 

Yes, a delightful, a happy child- 
hood, but I am forced to face the 
fact that this happy childhood is 
my greatest handicap in the realiza- 
tion of my ambition. I find that if 
one is unable to produce an un- 
happy childhood for literary con- 
sumption one is dubbed “without 
experience.” If, in this world where 
everyone is, presumably, striving 
for happiness, an embryo author 
admits a happy childhood he or she 
is lost. There will be those who 
say that I exaggerate. To them'I 
can only answer that I will gladly 
show, upon request, a beautiful col- 
lection of letters of rejection, in ad- 
dition to the ubiquitous slips, from 
our very best editors, who do me 
the honor to tell me that my work 
has merit and a lot of other things 
but that there is something lack- 
ing. After years of struggling, of 
nights spent in searching my soul 
and days spent in comparing my 
manuscripts with the great works 
of my peers, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the something which is 
lacking is an unhappy childhood. 
And so I see my chance of literary 
immortality slipping from me. I 
see myself damned for all eternity 
for lack of an infant baptism of 
tears, and my greatest tragedy be- 
comes the tragedy of a happy child- 
hood. 





LE CORRESPONDANT, 1829-1929 
A Reflex of French Catholic Life 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN 


GERMAN writer, Dr. Gurian, 

has just published a remark- 
able book on The Social and Polit- 
ical Ideas of French Catholicism 
from 1789 to 1914.2 We should 
like to see it translated. If it is not 
the final word, it is at least a con- 
tribution of first importance to the 
subject of which it treats. The 
conclusion of this work is that, for 
a hundred and fifty years, Catholic- 
ity in France, buffeted hither and 
thither among varied and even ex- 
treme tendencies, has never been 
fortunate enough to produce the 
man or men who could restore its 
equilibrium. The question re- 
mains, however, if a spirit of har- 
mony alone could have sufficed for 
the task, so formidable were the 
obstacles to be overcome. 

The leaden cope of the past 
weighed heavily on its shoulders. 
Its identification for centuries with 
the monarchy, which for the most 
part it dominated, becoming though 
on occasion its slave, rendered its 
coéperation with the government 
born of the Revolution extremely 
difficult. The Revolution, on its 
side, in forcing the Church—by 
means of the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy—into a condition of sub- 
servience to the State (a legacy of 
Gallicanism) and in massacring 
alike clergy and laity who refused 
to submit to the yoke, rendered the 
acceptation of whatever of the legiti- 
mate and Christian there might be 
in the movement, uncomfortable if 
not actually dangerous for the 

1Volksverein, Minchen-Gladbach, Germany. 


Catholic. Lamennais and his asso- 
ciates sought to lift the century old 
cope from its shoulders and to 
make acceptable certain ideas cur- 
rent since 1789. They succeeded 
only in formulating an ecclesiasti- 
cal intégrisme, which, keeping the 
Church apart from the govern- 
ment, made of it a _ disdainful 
aristocracy; and in launching ap- 
peals to liberty, which, flattening 
into abstractions, took no account 
of individual interests and passions 
or of political and social exigencies. 
From the riot of tumultuous ideas 
set in circulation by Lamennais, 
there ensued two diametrically op- 
posed tendencies: the Catholic in- 
tégrisme of Guéranger, of Pie, of 
Veuillot, and the Catholic liberal- 
ism of Lacordaire, Montalembert 
and Dupanloup. Neither the one 
nor the other was capable of bring- 
ing terrestrial and spiritual real- 
ities into such relations as to make 
of them a harmonious whole for 
the greater profit of State and 
Church in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 

All things considered and in 
granting certain drawbacks to 
which I shall call attention, the 
movement which seems to have 
come nearest to an efficacious Cath- 
olic concerted action in modern so- 
ciety was the foundation of Le Cor- 
respondant. Its centenary has just 
been celebrated. A brief exposition 
of this viewpoint would, therefore, 
seem to be of timely interest. I 
shall draw freely from the illumi- 
nating article written by M. Trogan, 

















the eminent and former editor of 
the Review, in its issue of April 10, 
1929. 


In the preliminary declaration 
which appeared in the first number, 
March 10, 1829, it was written: 


“What is the object of Le Corres- 
pondant? .. . The truth,—that is to 
say, Catholicism, broad, generous, 
independent of times and persons; 
Catholicism, because it alone can 
satisfy the demands of reasonable 
intelligence, it alone can sanction 
in every case the alliance of liberty 
and discipline, of research and of 
faith, of reason and authority,— 
tutelary belief which enlightens 
and strengthens, which enables the 
soul to revel in the noble cry of 
realizing itself at once free and 
firmly established, happy in its obe- 
dience and at liberty even in re- 
straint.” 


This serious, “broad,” well-bal- 
anced Catholicity won for Le Cor- 
respondant on the 2d of February, 
1830, a disciple in the person of a 
young provincial magistrate, M. 
Foisset, the future biographer of 
Lacordaire. To the latter, M. Fois- 
set wrote: 


“I must render this tribute to it 
[Le Correspondant]: that alone of 
all periodicals known to me, it has 
been able to continue in that inde- 
pendent attitude proper to the Cath- 
olic faith, surrounded on all sides 
by the narrow and futile designs of 
contemporary politics. . . . Its aim 
is to be one, like the Truth, but, 
like the Truth, broad also. It is 
neither Gallican nor Ultramontane, 
but Catholic, and just that; noth- 
ing of narrowness, nothing of par- 
tiality, nothing personal, can find 
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place in its columns or prevail in 
its policy; for all these things make 
divisions in the Church, and all our 
united strength is not excessive to 
hold our own against our enemies.” 


Nevertheless Catholic forces were 
being divided. L’Avenir had just 
been founded. Montalembert had 
joined Lacordaire on its staff and 
had severed his connection with Le 
Correspondant, judging it, in com- 
pany with certain other Catholics, 
too moderate. However, he con- 
tinued none the less along the same 
route, “laboring candidly to incite 
in his friends the spirit of political 
and religious liberty, so primarily 
important in these times,”* “avoid- 
ing extremes and being guided by 
common sense.” 

M. Trogan writes in this same 
vein, and his ideas touch upon re- 
cent events: 


“Our predecessors were guided 
by good sense and by logic. Need 
we look further for the reason that 
they remained unheeded? Their 
contemporary, L’Avenir, launched 
its offensive wildly. Animated by 
the passion of their chief, the 
youthful eloquence of Lacordaire 
and of Montalembert carried the 
assault with that spirit of attack 
which so atavistically influences 
men’s minds, and boldly hewed the 
first breach in the citadel of uni- 
versity solidarity. The breach was 
quickly repaired, but the question 
had gained a permanent place in 
the public mind. Intoxicated with 
success, L’Avenir and its support- 
ers cast aside prudence, became a 
prey to every theological excess, 
and went on its way to destruc- 
tion. 

“In the meantime, the great mass 

20ct. 8, 1830. sMay 27, 1831. 
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of active Catholics began to kick 
over the traces, trampling as they 
went the field cultivated by the 
moderate spirits of Le Correspond- 
ant, this same field in which, in 
spite of everything, would one day 
germinate and grow to maturity 
those two liberties, and the only 
two, won by Catholics for the past 
hundred years,—freedom of sec- 
ondary and freedom of higher edu- 
cation. Only subsequently was this 
fact to be realized, but in the mean- 
time Le Correspondant was to un- 
dergo a series of transformations, 
through all of which, however, its 
spirit was to be kept alive.” 


From 1831 to 1843, Le Corres- 
pondant appears as La Revue 
Européenne. It is animated by the 
same ideals. Assuming once more 
its old title in January, 1843, it de- 
clares that “its editorial staff can 
have but one common object, reli- 
gious orthodoxy.” And _ indeed, 
among the names of its contribu- 
tors, beside those of Montalembert 
and de Falloux, one reads that of 
Louis Veuillot, “after whom... !” 

The great controversialist having 
become an intégriste, will not cease, 
however, to make war on Le Corres- 
pondant as lukewarm and liberal. 
When, after 1848, Charles Lenor- 
mant becomes its leading spirit and 
then its editor, Veuillot’s arrows fly 
thick and fast and his satire is 
launched unchecked against its 
staff. His apocalyptic conception 
of Church and State could never be 
satisfied with the Christian realism 
of the great Orientalist, so well 
epitomized in M. de Carne’s eulogy 
of Lenormant at his death in 1859: 


“He accepted the constitutional 
forms to which the nation then 
seemed to be passionately attached. 
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He was in touch with the age in all 
useful things, yet never went coun- 
ter to it in indifferent matters. He 
never dreamed in the political or- 
der, still less in the religious, of an 
organization impossible in the nine- 
teenth century no matter how ex- 
cellent it had been in the fifteenth. 
His was indeed a program of com- 
mon sense, which, by the favor of 
God, those who had followed it 
from the outset were never obliged 
to disavow.” 


But Veuillot’s opposition had at 
least the happy effect of grouping 
around Le Correspondant all those 
who, though not at one in all their 
ideas, refused to admit that the ex- 
treme policy of the editor of L’Uni- 
vers was the last word in wisdom 
for French Catholics. Lacordaire 
and Dupanloup, Montalembert and 
Falloux, were of one mind in com- 
bating it. One and all—Montalem- 
bert having abandoned his former 
position —refused to bow to the 
usurpation of Napoleon III. and to 
unite with their coreligionists in 
this matter, who, from the pulpits, 
in episcopal orders or in pious peri- 
odicals, hailed him as the new Con- 
stantine, the modern Charlemagne! 


“Ardently faithful,” says M. Tro- 
gan, “to its fundamental idea to re- 
store the faith to a century rapidly 
departing from it, a faith towards 
which an outward respect seemed 
all that some Catholics deemed suf- 
ficient, Le Correspondant had now 
against it the Empire, to which this 
exterior pomp was the very life, 
and a multitude of opportunist 
theologians, who propped their 
newly regained power upon an 
empty pragmatism and erected the 
ideal State on principles founded 
upon imperial syllogisms.” 

















These theologians, stimulated by 
Louis Veuillot, believed, if indeed 
they did not desire it, that, when 
the Encyclical Quanta Cura and the 
Syllabus were issued, the liberals 
would join Lamennais in his de- 
fection. They did not know them. 
They were in no sense passionate 
theorists, like the Breton priest, 
who had built up his ideas into an 
infallible system. At once realists 
and idealists, to save men was of 
more importance to them than to 
save formule, since “the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” They made their sub- 
mission all the more willingly for 
the fact that Msgr. Dupanloup, ap- 
proved by Rome, set forth in his 
commentary on the Encyclical that 
Pius IX. had never intended to con- 
demn the divine pragmatism im- 


plied in the Gospel text above 
quoted. 
This same prudence, which 


would forbid opposition to ortho- 
doxy proclaimed by proper author- 
ity, was again manifested by Le 
Correspondant in 1871-72, when it 
adjured the Comte de Chambord to 
accept the tricolor, since the na- 
tion would have no other flag;— 
in 1878, when de Falloux declared 
in its pages to those who, with 
de Mun and his friends, wished 
for a complete counter-revolution, 
“that very few people looked for 
such an event, and moreover, expe- 
rience had unquestionably proved 
it to be beyond the power of any 
one person to bring about”;—in 
1888, when it consistently opposed 
Boulangism, notwithstanding the 
popular trend of the movement; in 
1892, when it supported the views 
of the Vatican on Catholic partici- 
pation in politics;—in 1899, when it 
caused certain of its editors to mod- 
erate their anti-Dreyfus tenden- 
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cies, when even the editor-in-chief, 
M. Lavedan, had become infected by 
them;—in 1905, when it published 
the article in which M. Fidao, the 
very first to do so, discussed and con- 
demned the principles of L’Action 
Francaise ;—in 1912, when General 
Maitrot, in his series of articles, “Si 
la guerre éclatait demain,” fore- 
saw the invasion of France through 
Belgium;—during and after the 
War, when, by its temperate spirit 
of informed realism, in marked 
contrast to the exaggerations, 
shortsightedness, ignorance, abso- 
lutism and nationalism, which 
rained from the whole conservative 
press, under the all-powerful influ- 
ence of the unbalanced directors of 
L’Action Frangaise. 

An honorable career, then, is that 
of Le Correspondant. Prudent 
Nestor of Catholicity, its counsels 
were too often treated as were 
those of Cassandra. Had it been 
more fully heeded, its services to 
the cause would have been bound- 
less. At all events, Catholics owe 
to it the two great laws of freedom 
of education of which Msgr. Julien 
speaks in his address on the occa- 
sion of the Centenary of the Review 
given at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, April 17, 1929: 


“Completed by the Law of 1875 
granting freedom of superior edu- 
cation, that of 1850 definitely laid 
the peril which menaced intellec- 
tual France with an utter extinction 
of the light of the Gospel. It re- 
stored the faith to the great masses 
of the Voltairean bourgeoisie, and 
brought back to the churches on 
bended knees the sons and grand- 
sons of those very men who, a cen- 
tury ago, made claim of never 
crossing their thresholds. In fine, 
it reintroduced religious thought 
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into the mind of France, and, 
thanks to the philosophers, the 
scholars, the writers formed under 
the system of free education, there 
is in our day no philosophic, his- 
toric, scientific or artistic question 
the solution of which is not illu- 
mined by the light of Christian and 
Catholic ideas.” 


The Bishop of Arras could then 
fittingly conclude his discourse 
with these words: 


“All that has already been done, 
and all that can be done in France 
in the cause of an enlightened reli- 
gious liberty, under the paternal 
vigilance of the present Pope, and 
of the popes of the future, we 
should, without fear of contradic- 
tion, attribute to the school of Le 
Correspondant, to its undying hon- 
or!” 


It will be interesting and perti- 
nent to compare with these words 
those still more official of the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, in La 
Semaine Religieuse, May 4, 1929, in 
connection with the same cente- 


nary: 


“To know what one wants, to la- 
bor for its achievement with an in- 
telligent zeal, a prudent tenacity, a 
firm moderation; to be a stranger 
to excessive self-praise and to cow- 
ardly silences; never to lose sight 
of the ideal, but, however inacces- 
sible in itself it may be, not to dis- 
dain the actually possible; to hold 
to principles with stern intractabil- 
ity, without sacrificing the rights 
either of truth or of justice; ever to 
seek points of contact with one’s 
adversaries for the good that may 
be done, rather than risk, by incon- 
siderate attacks, arousing their op- 
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position and further hostility; to 
make apparent to all,—even if to do 
so means plain and perhaps severe 
speaking,—that one has but a sin- 
gle purpose,—that of serving a no- 
ble cause, without ulterior motives 
of pride or ambition;—is not all 
this the best means of enlightening, 
of influencing, of convincing? 

“This is the method we prefer, 
because it seems to us, because it is 
in reality, more in accordance with 
the Gospel. It is the only one 
worthy of the Catholic clergy and 
of the true layman who fights for 
his faith. 

“Constant recrimination, bitter 
criticism, offensive attacks even 
though strictly speaking justified, 
tend only to exasperate our adver- 
saries. They do not enlighten 
them, they confirm them in their 
errors and prejudices. What is to 
be gained by such a policy? Noth- 
ing. On the contrary, the result is 
a two-fold loss. 

“Moreover, words of hatred, in- 
sults, appeals to violence, necessa- 
rily result in disorder. The best in- 
tentions in the world could never 
justify them. Charity condemns 
them. History bears witness to 
their harmfulness and impotence. 
The centenary of Le Correspondant 
has seemed to us a propitious oc- 
casion to inculcate these princi- 
ples.” 


Notwithstanding all this, there is 
something lacking to this school of 
Le Correspondant. By my friend- 
ship for it, I claim the right to say 
it. This lack explains why it has 
not had among our people the suc- 
cess which such noble intentions 
and the talent and the virtues of its 
exponents would deserve. The 
school of Le Correspondant under- 
stood the principle of political de- 

















mocracy inaugurated by the revo- 
lution of 1789, its consequences and 
its requirements for those who 
wished to take active part in pub- 
lic life for the benefit of their reli- 
gion. For this religion, they could 
claim neither privileges nor the 
protection of despotic governments. 
They were obliged to be content 
with the general law and the com- 
mon liberty of conscience. To 
mourn for the past and to endeavor 
to resuscitate the former relations 
of Church and State seemed to 
them neither practicable nor pru- 
dent. The task henceforth was to 
adapt religion to the new condi- 
tions. Their position was more 
logical than the intégrisme of those 
who reasoned as if the Reforma- 
tion, the Encyclopedia, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, the Revolution, freedom 
of the press, of education, of belief, 
had never been, or as if they and 
their effects could be suppressed by 
a gesture. This opportunism, Chris- 
tian as well as political, was favor- 
able to their success. Let those 
who look for success to-day imitate 
their procedure. 

Nevertheless, they could have 
hoped for still greater triumphs 
had their intuition been social as 
well as political. They aimed to 
give their liberalism an economic 
turn. They failed to understand 
what one of their own, Lacordaire, 
in one of his moments of rare in- 
sight, had sensed, that in this field 
“law sets free, liberty oppresses!” 
This liberty, let loose upon the 
world by the Revolution, having 
destroyed the protective associa- 
tions of working men, left them 
alone in their weakness, a prey to 
capital, which knew how to take 
advantage of their forced codpera- 
tion in the market of supply and 
demand. That would have been 
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the moment for Le Correspondant 
to have boldly taken its place at the 
side of these disorganized masses, 
who still retained their Christian- 
ity, and to have lent them the sup- 
port and encouragement of its pres- 
tige, its fortune and its creed. But 
the so-called liberal Catholics stood 
apart from the great upheaval 
which drove the laborer to free 
himself economically, as he had al- 
ready emancipated himself polit- 
ically, and to claim the right of 
daily bread along with the right of 
the ballot. 

They seemed to think that alms 
were a sufficient cure for misery, 
which appeared to them as a social 
necessity making possible the exer- 
cise of the rich man’s charity! 
Christ surely did not wish to im- 
mortalize poverty among men, even 
though there will always be, for all 
that, many who are poor, in mind 
as in body. But from the latter fact, 
these liberal Catholics seemed to in- 
fer the necessity of resigning them- 
selves to inequalities, injustices, 
abuses of power and of wealth. 
The law, the union,—these should 
protect the rights of workers and 
deliver them from chronic indi- 
gence. These Catholics, I say, failed 
to realize this. They accepted, or 
seemed to accept, the theories of 
liberal economics by which the 
weakness of a disorganized prole- 
tariat was a necessary condition of 
public prosperity, or, at least, a 
wound which this prosperity could 
heal, how and when not entering 
into the question. These Catholics, 
aristocrats in mind, in heart, and 
in worldly possessions, ignorant of 
the needs and rights of workers, 
had great influence and prestige in 
literary salons, in academic circles, 
in the universities and among per- 
sons of means. They had none 
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among workmen, who classed them 
with their capitalist oppressors. 

In justice I must add that there 
were among them two at least pos- 
sessing the true social instinct,— 
Ozanam and Lacordaire. 

Ozanam had acquired this in- 
stinct from the depths of his own 
heart, from his association with the 
poor themselves, and, I might even 
say, from the Middle Ages. His 
“Passons aux Barbares” is well 
known. It was the ending of his 
article in Le Correspondant, Febru- 
ary 10, 1848, in which he exhorts 
Catholics to interest themselves in 
popular democracy. He wrote in 
L’Ere Nouvelle of September Ist of 
the same year, this time addressing 
himself to the clergy: “Be not dis- 
turbed if, because of your sermons 
against the sinful rich, you are 
called Communists. Stand firm! 
You must save Europe by the cru- 
sade of charity.” 

As for Lacordaire, it was the so- 
cial character of Christianity which 
had effected his conversion. He al- 
ways remained a democrat and in 
close touch with the people, at least 
in inclination. An orator and in- 
tuitive thinker rather than a phi- 
losopher and scholar, his social Ca- 
tholicism is less formal than that 
of Ozanam. He speaks in rapid 
epigrams, hasty, extemporaneous, 
regarding “the law which frees and 
the liberty which binds,” but he be- 
longs in the same category as the 
professor of the Sorbonne. It is not 
astonishing, therefore, to see them 
unite to found L’Ere Nouvelle in 
1848, and that they should be the 
objects of attack of Louis Veuillot 
on the one hand, and of Montalem- 
bert and Dupanloup on the other. 
Neither one was prepared to sub- 
mit to the dictatorship of Napo- 
leon III. 
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De Mun, and with him his Cercles 
and his friends Harmel and La 
Tour-du-Pin, between 1870 and 
1880, had something of the social 
Catholicism of Ozanam and Lacor- 
daire. But they lacked their polit- 
ical sense. This great quality was 
assimilated only much later, and 
then not very completely, by de 
Mun, under the influence of Leo 
XIII. 

It would be interesting to consid- 
er what would have been the future 
of French Catholicism if the ideas 
of Ozanam and Lacordaire in the 
nineteenth century had prevailed. 
Let us suppose that, in 1871, Har- 
mel, de Mun and the rest, with their 
ideas and their strivings for justice 
for and the well-being of the work- 
ing man, their fight against individ- 
ualism and economic liberalism, 
which made of the workman the 
dumb slave of the employer, of the 
proprietor, of capital,—suppose that 
they had been able properly to sense 
society as it was, a society in which 
the Revolution had stamped out 
royal absolutism for centuries, if 
not for ever, shattered the State be- 
liefs, driven forth the very shadow 
of Theocracy, proclaimed tolerance 
of all thought and all religion which 
should not trouble the exterior or- 
der of things,—what then would 
have happened? 

Perhaps Chambord would not 
have persisted in his “monarchy by 
divine right.” Perhaps he would 
have accepted a sort of constitu- 
tional charter, as did Louis XVIII, 
and thus have inaugurated a king- 
dom along democratic lines, a mod- 
ern kingdom like those of England 
and Belgium. At all events, espe- 
cially after the fall of the Empire, 
execrated by the nation for its mis- 
takes and its iniquities, which 
brought upon us a shameful defeat, 

















the Catholicism of a Harmel, a de 
Mun, philanthropic, realistic, pru- 
dent, supported by an understand- 
ing multitude, would have secured 
a modus vivendi in the civic com- 
munity, allowing it to exercise with- 
out fetters its spiritual ministra- 
tions. There was no hope that it 
would have dominated the country, 
according to the unsubstantial 
dreams of the royalist die-hards of 
La Gazette de France, of L’Union, 
and of the intégristes of L’Univers, 
but at least it would have found a 
support in the popular conscience, 
which would have rendered it im- 
mune from the attacks to which it 
has since been subject. It would 
have obtained a citizen’s rights in 
the nation, not by the favor of a 
prince or of a “chambre introuva- 
ble,” but by the gratitude of the 
small workman, who counts more 
in our governments of public opin- 
ion than blue blood or gilded es- 
cutcheon. It is possible that reli- 
gion would never have become in- 
corporated in the State, to dominate 
it or to serve it, but it would never 
have been cast for the réle of its 
born enemy. It and its faithful ad- 
herents would then perhaps have 
remained in their spiritual sphere, 
abstaining from bringing religion 
into politics. Under such ideal con- 
ditions, they would not, to over- 
throw a hated or oppressive govern- 
ment, enlist in the belligerent and 
rabid companies of Boulangism, 
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anti-Dreyfusism, Taxilism and 
L’Action Frangaise, there to com- 
promise causes far more radical 
than it. 

If Catholicism wishes to keep 
among the French people the place 
which belongs to it lawfully, and 
which no right thinking soul will 
deny it, should it not enter upon 
the road opened and followed by Le 
Correspondant, there submitting to 
be guided by the spirit of Ozanam 
and of Lacordaire, to whom we may 
also join de Melun, whose ideas, 
more than those of any subsequent 
Catholic, most nearly resembles 
them. 

Let me add that, as Le Corres- 
pondant has always granted full 
political liberty to its contributors, 
orthodoxy alone being insisted upon, 
Catholics should, in deed and in 
thought, after having cast out the 
violent and the extremist, who are 
not worthy to be included in their 
ranks, allow complete political lib- 
erty to their coreligionists, who 
should never be looked down upon 
for their opinions. As for the 
clergy, now even more than in the 
days of Lacordaire, let them ab- 
stain totally from any participation 
in militant politics; let them faith- 
fully obey the disciplinary ruling of 
their Church in this matter! A 
practicing Catholic layman has 
every right, with due regard to 
moderation and legality, to a great- 
er independence. 





THE DEAREST THING SHE HAD 


By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


E clean-swept patio of the lit- 

tle adobe house was white as 
silver in the moonlight. Tomasa 
stood beside a table sprinkling 
clothes. Not even the magic of 
moonlight could make her beauti- 
ful, and in daylight she was hardly 
pleasant to look upon. Her face 
was brown and wrinkled and leath- 
ery, and her hands were those of a 
lifelong washerwoman. A nonde- 
script but clean thin blouse and a 
full, dark cotton skirt covered her 
shapeless figure. She was too good- 


natured and too truly Mexican to 
assume even a reminiscence of 
beauty which every Mexican grand- 
mother knows must begin to fade 
at the ripening of the first fruits of 


love. 

Nothing so draws one’s heart into 
dreams as the desert’s warm moon- 
light. The harsh leaves of the cas- 
tor bean seem soft as velvet. The 
well-pruned umbrella tree stands 
protectingly holding warmth in its 
shadow like a shriven remembrance 
of the intolerable heat of the day. 
The distant horizon pinnacles and 
curves are kindly and near, the 
lovely silhouette of the mountains 
softening into a floating haze that 
brings the liquid heavens close to 
earth. 

Of all this Tomasa was conscious 
in her way, and glad to yield her- 
self to the spell, letting her heart 
go whither it would. Nothing was 
too fine to go into her dreams of 
Concha. Where a woman’s treas- 
ure is there of course will her heart 
follow, carrying a tired body into 
a reality that is beyond the re- 
straints of logic and life. 


To-night as she deftly straight- 
ened the sheer, white collars and 
ruffles of the American seforitas, 
her vision was vivid of Concha’s 
fresh beauty. After taking the 
bundle of clothes into the house 
she came out and sat down on the 
low threshold to await her daugh- 
ter’s return from the dance. She 
dozed, and perhaps in her dreams 
she saw the dance, and Concha in 
a blue dress, vivid and slender, 
flashing tremulous smiles to Felipe. 


* * * 


Tomasa’s iron moved swiftly the 
next morning, as a well-trained iron 
will do, gathering impetus and ac- 
cent from the wielder’s busy mind. 
Slide — thump — thump — slide. 
“Santa Maria, but that Felipe was 
slow.” Slide—slide. Another sleeve 
was ironed. “Not to kiss her in that 
blue dress,” slide—slide—“not to 
wish to hold that little dark head 
to his heart!” Thump—slide— 
thump—‘“Santa Maria! her little 
Concha,” slide — slide — thump — 
slide—“eighteen and not kissed,” 
thump—thump, “not yet wishing 
to call herself novia.” 

Tomasa laid piece after piece of 
dainty whiteness on the bed, mut- 
tering to herself as she did so. She, 
Tomasa, was getting old. What 
place in heaven would there be for 
her if she could not find a husband 
for Concha? Felipe! He was bo- 
nito, but he was slow! Not so had 
her Pedro been, but quick, quick to 
kiss behind the pomegranate hedge 
or in the arbor of the spreading 
mulberry tree, while the birds set- 
tled to sleep and from weariness 

















the little brothers grew quiet at 
their play. Santa Maria, help her! 
She must shut the door so “that dog 
of a cat” from the neighbor’s patio 
should not steal in and go to sleep 
on the white blouses. So many 
candles she had burned to San José, 
she whose Pedro had died and 
could not help her with Concha! 

This was the burden of her 
prayers and the theme of her daily 
discourse with Concha in the early 
morning hours while they worked 
together, and in the early evening 
hours while Concha awaited Felipe’s 
escort to the dance or helped her 
mother with the clothes. 

“Bueno!” Tomasa had said to 
herself one night, watching Concha 
dress and seeing her handle the 
blue dress lovingly, and impulsive- 
ly kiss it. 

“Bueno, 
night.” 

And “Bueno, bueno!” she said to 
herself again when Concha arose 
singing in the morning. 

“He kissed you last night, cara 
mia?” 

But Concha had flung up her lit- 
tle dark head and laughed, and 
cried, 

“Non, non!” 


he will kiss her to- 


* a» * 


The Angelus was ringing when 
Tomasa reached the white church. 
She was tired and uncomfortable, 
for hot sand is a weary way for old 
feet, and a black mantilla makes 
the head throb. She paused to 
drink sparingly from the Spanish 
lion’s head font in the patio. She 
shook her full skirts, and with the 
edge of her white petticoat wiped 
the dust off her flat, shapeless 
shoes. The wind through the um- 


brella trees cooled her head. She 
smoothed her hair with her hands 
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and wiped her face with them. One 
of the nuns, passing, smiled kindly, 
and Tomasa responded with a 


quick “Buenas dias.” Then with 
the characteristic gesture that the 
smallest muchacha uses by instinct, 
she adjusted her mantilla and en- 
tered the church. 

After the glare outside, the dim 
light of the old Mission was like 
blindness, and Tomasa stood for 
some time just inside the door. At 
first she could see only the tiny, 
starry flicker of the sanctuary lamp, 
but as her eyes grew more accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness she 
walked to the sanctuary and kneel- 
ing at the railing, thanked God for 
all her blessings, but most of all for 
Concha, her dear, black-haired little 
Concha, with the skin like old ivory 
and the cheeks of rose petals. She 
prayed too, if briefly, for her other 
children and their children, for 
fat, little, black-eyed Rodolfo who 
saved her the end of his much- 
licked piece of barbar-pole candy; 
for Joseffa’s mother who let Joseffa 
carry over tomales each Tuesday; 
for Refuzias, the oldest grand- 
daughter, and her lover, empleado 
of the big fruit company and giver 
of gorgeous calendars, and for ten- 
year-old Manuel, “browner than 
the berry” who brought her pome- 
granates, and watched her eat them. 

As she rose and moved towards 
Our Lady’s altar in the transept her 
shapelessness was lost in the long 
shadows that the flickering sanctu- 
ary lamp cast across the aisle and 
along the dim nave. She knelt a 
long time, motionless as Our Lady’s 
statue. The spots of sunlight that 
had shone on the worn benches 
when she came in, crept up along 
the eastern wall, past the pulpit of 
mellow brown mesquite wood and, 
softening as they rose, touched in- 
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to delicate beauty the fading fres- 
coes with which monks had long 
ago adorned the walls. The Mother 
Superior came in through the sac- 
risty to see that all was in readiness 
for the children’s evening devo- 
tions. Still Tomasa knelt there, so 
quiet that the Mother did not see 
her. But some faint rise and fall 
of rhythm in the silent church 
made itself felt rather than heard, 
and the Mother listening and look- 
ing intently, discovered that what 
had arrested her attention was the 
regular breathing of a tired old 
Mexican woman, asleep before Our 
Lady’s altar. Very gently she laid 
her hand on Tomasa’s shoulder. 
Then she spoke softly, not to 
frighten her: 

“My dear child!” 

Tomasa’s lips 
prayer. 

“My dear child,” the Mother re- 
peated, and added in Spanish: 

“Wake up!” 

Tomasa opened her eyes, and see- 
ing the lovely, kindly face bending 
over her in the mellow light, raised 
her hands in ecstasy and poured 
out a torrent of homage and love, 
supplication and promises. 

“Santa Maria, you have heard! 
You listen to me! My dearest thing 
I will give to your altar. Si si, it is 
bonita, hermosa, lovely, handsome. 
I have kept it well. I will bring it 
to you, Santa Maria. Muchas gra- 
cias, Madre mia, muchas...” 

“But, my child, I am not the 
Santa Maria!” whispered the Moth- 
er when she realized the cause of 
Tomasa’s excitement. Tomasa 
started back, peered forward again, 
and bewildered put her hands to 
her eyes. The Mother helped her 
to rise and led her out through the 
chapel door into the cloisters. 
There in the sunset light she could 


moved as in 
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see that indeed it was not the Santa 
Maria. 

At the Mother’s request, Pablo, 
the meat-boy who delivered in the 
cool hours after the heat of the day, 
let Tomasa ride home in his cart. 
She was still shaken and confused 
from her excitement. 

“It was not the Santa Maria,” 
thought Tomasa, and then again in 
the exaltation of the moment of her 
awakening: 

“I will give her the dearest thing 
I have.” 

So tossed from one emotion to 
another, she came at last to the joy- 
ful certainty that the Santa Maria 
had indeed heard her prayer and 
that Concha would soon be married. 


* * * 


Concha had sung at her work that 
day. Her eyes were starry with a 
secret. But now and then she 
would suddenly stop working and 
gaze ruefully at some picture before 
her mind. Then tossing her little 
head she would laugh and go on 
singing and working. When she 
reached home and found her moth- 
er still absent she dressed hurried- 
ly in the dear blue dress and set out 
a festive supper of tomales that 
Joseffa had brought, cold coffee, and 
peeled figs that had stood since 
morning in sugar, and were ripe 
and juicy. Tomasa came, tired and 
dusty, but with hope in her heart. 

“You go to the dance to-night, 
Concha?” she asked. 

“Non, non!” cried Concha. “I 
waited for you, cara mia. I put on 
the blue dress for you. Do you like 
it?” 

She chattered nervously as she 
took her mother’s mantilla and led 
her to the table. 

“You are tired,” she said, “Madre 
mia, and hungry, but I must talk 
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to you now or I cannot say it. 
Madre, Madre .. . 1 am sorry,” and 
Concha stood embarrassed, her lit- 
tle dark head drooping, her slender 
fingers interlocking nervously. 

“Madre mia,” she began again, 
seeing Tomasa’s bewilderment, 
“you will be lonely. I am sorry. 
He did kiss me.” 

She did not look at her mother, 
but stood waiting for her to speak. 
But Tomasa, too happy for speech, 
was on her knees. 

“Gracias! Gracias!” she exclaimed 
at last, and held out her arms to 
Concha. Then words came with a 
rush. 

“Little Concha! It is Felipe! It 
will be a grand wedding, all laces 
and a new veil for my lovely little 
Concha! And to Our Lady I will 
give my wedding dress and the 
white lace mantilla that all your 
sisters have worn. And for you 
there shall be new things. Only 


first we shall go to burn candles to 
San José.” 
That evening they did not go to 


the dance when Felipe came. To- 
masa met him at the door and 
kissed him and set a chair for him 
in the moonlight and bade him 
wait. There was much whispering 
in the tiny chamber, and echoing of 
Tomasa’s “Bonita, oh, bonita!” and 
a rustling of garments and a hap- 
py girl’s high laughter. Tomasa 
brought out two more chairs and 
sat beside Felipe and said: 

“Wait,” and pointing to the wis- 
taria-twined gate between the um- 
brella tree and the house, added: 

“Watch, my Felipe, watch and 
see.” 

And Felipe watched. The patio 
was silver in the moonlight, and the 
umbrella tree held forgivingly the 
remembrance of the day’s warmth. 
The gate of wistaria blossoms 
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swayed and a slender something 
lighter than the moon-shadows 
moved against the glossiness of 
leaves and glided into the soft 
brightness of the patio. Tomasa 
gave a sigh of ecstasy and turned to 
Felipe. 

“Oh, he is not too slow,” she said 
to herself, as he jumped from his 
chair and ran to where Concha, 
slender and straight, her little shy 
dark head drooping under the long, 
rich lace mantilla, stood all ivory 
and silver in the moonlight, flash- 
ing tremulous smiles to her dark- 
eyed lover. 

Nothing would do for Felipe, 
who was not at all slow now, but 
that they should be married soon, 
and that Concha should wear her 
mother’s dress and mantilla. No 
new one would please him. He 
would see her always as she was in 
the moonlight. And so they were 
married and the fulfillment of To- 
masa’s promise, not forgotten, was 
delayed until after the wedding 
feast. 


= - a 


The evening of the wedding the 
Mother Superior was roused by 
loud knocking at the gate, and high 
laughter of girls against deep voices 
of young men. 

“Madre mia!” cried the voice of 
Tomasa, as the gate opened. “See, 
I keep my promise to the Santa 
Maria. I bring her the dearest 
thing I have,” and she gave to the 
Mother the precious bundle that 
Concha and each of the brides- 
maids in turn had carried a part of 
the distance from the fiesta. 

The long story was told—To- 
masa’s prayers and hopes for Con- 
cha; her fears, with much laughter 
from the young men, that Felipe, 
though bonito, was too slow; 
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Felipe’s own gratitude to the Santa 
Maria that he could at last make 
Concha say she loved him; Con- 
cha’s thanks for happiness beyond 
words; and a whole chorus of “Si, 
si! Gracias, gracias! Bueno! Santa 
Maria!” from the happy couple’s 
retinue. 

So when the Mother had listened 
and grasped the fact that this same 
beautiful mantilla and somewhat 
used looking dress had married 
Tomasa and her six daughters, and 
was to the old Mexican woman and 
all her family, the symbol of their 
most precious recollections and di- 
vinest aspirations, she accepted the 
gift graciously for the Santa Maria. 
The church was unlocked and with 
Concha and Felipe carrying candles 
the gift was taken reverently to Our 
Lady’s altar. 

Tomasa, herself, pure in heart 
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and strong in her washerwoman’s 
arms, dressed the statue, and if the 
Mother Superior could not forbear 
a little prayer that for Felipe’s sake 
Concha might not too soon grow 
more like her mother, it should not 
be wondered at. 


* * * 


The statue is of wood, and so 
primitively wrought that the con- 
tour of the face suggests the an- 
cient cubistic Byzantine Madonnas 
of the sixth century. But the beau- 
tiful mantilla has become a deeper 
ivory with age and lends to the un- 
lovely figure a grace and glamour 
such as perhaps Tomasa’s faith 
and good intentions should lend 
to her act in the sight of her God. 
And the legend of the Mission is 
that here, once, a prayer was 
granted. 





THEY CALLED HIM DEATH 


By VirGiniA J. Fotey 


TueEy called him Death who sat beside me here, 
His tender smile alight with comfortings— 
They cried aloud in agony of fear, 


Hearing his wings. 


He came with silver fingers, cool and kind, 
To ease the pain of tortured, struggling breath. 
With him were all the dreams I tried to find; 


They called him Death. 


He bore me up in great strong arms of light, 
Upon his lips a song that did not cease, 
As like a shaft of flame we cleft the night— 


I called him Peace. 





THE DRAMA 


EDITED By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE DRAMA OF THE COUNTRY 


66 SARATOGA AND THE 

NORTH,” read the signpost 
as we swept through Troy and 
across a diminished Hudson. There 
was a majestic symbolism in the 
phrase unusual in road signs. Even 
should Saratoga mean to most 
merely the dust, the hoofs and mo- 
mentary suspenses of the race- 
track, how inclusive of mystery are 
those three words “To the North!” 
Suddenly the years slid back—one 
envisaged the cold bosom of the St. 
Lawrence and the great forests 
stretching up to the Arctic Circle; 
the outposts of the trappers, the 
shelter of the savages. 

North of Albany, the Hudson, 
meek and narrow as_ another 
Thames, flows through rich farm- 
lands. Until its quick loop to the 
west to its source in the Adiron- 
dacks, it is a main part of the an- 
cient waterway between Canada and 
the States, along which for three 
centuries the fate of the continent 
was disputed. On the shores of 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, 
through the woods along the Great 
Carry, the gallant ghosts of brave 
men still quicken the atmosphere. 
To those who come with seeing 
eyes, the panoply of history unfurls 
itself. The curtain of the imagina- 
tion arises upon a cast drawn from 
the sixteenth century; the French 
and Indian Wars and the Revolu- 
tion. The drama of the struggle of 
race against race; of culture against 
culture; of ideal against ideal be- 
gins. 

Act I. is near Lake Champlain 


where the aristocrats of France and 
America meet in a conflict that is 
to have curiously enduring conse- 
quences. For the first time the 
conquerors of the Eastern sea- 
board, the Five Nations, find them- 
selves beaten. They will never for- 
give the Frénch the insult inflicted 
by that handful of gentlemen and 
trappers under Samuel de Cham- 
plain. It is the death-knell of the 
Indians and incidentally that of the 
French. 

Act II. is the struggle for domi- 
nation between Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon for the new world whose 
vastness neither of them has con- 
ceived. Down the St. Lawrence 
come the French; their leaders, 
Grands Seigneurs wearing the lat- 
est ruffle from Versailles, on quaint- 
ly intimate terms with the painted 
warriors who are their allies and 
boatmen. The war canoes glide 
furtively down the Lake to Ticon- 
deroga. Up from Albany in their 
flat boats with beating drums, row 
the redcoats. Their breeches are 
white with pipeclay, their wigs 
with powder. A bagpipe starts 
strangely alien dissonances in the 
echoes. It is the marching song of 
the Black Watch as they go to their 
doom in the massacre of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry. Up that same route 
go Schuylers and _ Livingstons, 
Trumbulls and Winthrops. There 
beside fussy old Abercrombie and 
his umbrella, is Lord Howe, the 
darling of the Colonists and the 
Army. There runs young Israel 
Putnam who is to escape from 
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death at the stake only as the 
flames begin to crackle. Sometimes 
a gaunt figure steals beside the 
trail, half naked, with matted beard 
and womanly hair. It is a prisoner 
escaped from the North, back- 
woodsman, whose uncanny forest 
lore has kept him alive alone in the 
wilderness as he makes his way 
southward. Often the returning 
boats bespeak tragedy. Their uni- 
forms ragged, their bodies starved, 
their nerves twittering, the grena- 
diers have no envy of the American 
militiamen who must return to pro- 
tect their lonely cabins against the 
scalping knife. The Act closes 
upon Montcalm and Wolfe lying 
dead far away in Quebec; with the 
red coats in possession of the Lake 
and Anglo-Saxon law in the Colo- 
nies. 

Act III. is the battle over the defi- 
nition of Liberty. It opens with 


Ethan Allen’s unique demand of a 
British Captain to surrender Ticon- 


deroga to Jehovah. It discloses 
Arnold’s pygmy naval battle and 
Schuyler trying to succor the dis- 
ease-ridden specters of a garrison 
at Ticonderoga. Then out of the 
North appears the van of Bur- 
goyne’s army, a motley force for 
the wilderness: homesick Germans; 
sardonic Indians; crack English in- 
fantry. Lumbering along over 
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Heaven knows what is the coach 
containing a whole baronial nurs- 
ery. There rides game Lady Hes- 
ter after her husband. In the rear 
are numberless other ladies without 
nurseries or virtue. On they plod 
to the Hudson; despair in their 
hearts, brave words on their lips. 
Then for two long days on the 
heights near Bemis Farm is fought 
one of the decisive battles of the 
world—one of the most mortal in 
casualties of the Revolution. There, 
Morgan’s turkey whistle directs his 
Rangers as they slip singly through 
the thickets; some naked as Mo- 
hawks; some in the long breeches 
that are the forerunners of our 
trousers. There Arnold loses his 
leg and gallant Phillips dies with 
grim irony on the table laid for his 
dinner. There Burgoyne offers his 
sword to Gen. Gates and Tory Indi- 
vidualism yields to the Collectivism 
of the Whigs; Socialism is con- 
ceived, Monarchism dies, the Re- 
form Bill is won and the first Re- 
public in America is born. 

The curtain falls. 

But for those who tire of Broad- 
way, let them journey towards 
Saratoga where a drama of conti- 
nents and great ideals is disclosed 
in every turn of the old highway 
that leads to the North. 

E. V. R. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


It’s A Wise Cui_p.—True farce 
is really tragedy spelled backwards. 
The Latins realized this long ago. 
Their recipe calls for at least one 
mortal sin. With the Anglo-Sax- 
on’s usually muddled but endearing 
optimism, our playwrights continue 
to conceive farcical situations un- 
der the wgis of the Decalogue or at 
the worst to explain the moral 


lapses as mistaken ones. Mr. Be- 
lasco has produced a farce with one 
very real mortal sin and one imag- 
inary one. 

I am about to be a Mother, You 
are about to be a Mother, She is 
about to be a Mother, is the way the 
plot is conjugated. As “without a 
Father” is implied in all three dec- 
larations, it is patent that laughter 




















is sought in tragic territory. It 
must also be admitted that some of 
the characters, such as the iceman 
and Mr. Appleby are really very 
funny. The action runs evenly 
along in increasing complications 
and the heroine, despite her wild 
words, is as white as the driven 
snow. “Did it really shock you?” 
asked a friend incredulously, “now- 
adays no one is shocked at any- 
thing.” But for those to whom this 
statement may appear pessimistic, 
we conjure them to remember that 
if fatherless babies were entirely 
desirable, they could not have been 
taken as the background for the 
play. One can only farce what is 
still serious, for the laughs in farce 
are in ratio to the other chap’s pre- 
dicament. Q. E. D.: When an audi- 
ence laughs at A Wise Child, it 
proves that our audiences are really 
moral and conservative and that 
babies born out of wedlock are con- 
sidered a predicament. Unless we 
admit to a moral code, we may have 
tragedy but we can never have a 
farce. Mr. Belasco has shown that 
free love is not popular.—At the 
Belasco Theater. E. V. R. W. 


THE CoMMODORE MARRIES.—Once 
a season, at least, Mr. Arthur Hop- 
kins treats himself to some dramat- 
ic experiment. Last year it was a 
macabre and impressionistic biog- 
raphy of a stenographer that ended 
in the death house. The Commo- 
dore Marries is a hybrid for which 
the author acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Smollett. We feel that 
Smollett would scarcely relish the 
footnote. The clean brine of the 
sea, the fresh breeze of his humor 
are faded; what largely remains is 
the coarseness of his period. Of 
that there is a-plenty. 
The charm of eighteenth century 
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literature is its classic objectivism. 
Miss Parsons has unwisely chosen 
to write in its idiom a highly self- 
conscious parable in praise of self- 
illusion. She has forced the skele- 
ton of Smollett into a cast-off jacket 
of Ibsen’s. The Wild Duck of her 
Commodore is the English cottage 
that he maintains like a ship at sea. 
When his wife, who was ever a de- 
lusion, impinges too heavily upon 
his world of dreams, he makes her 
walk the plank. When nautical 
customs fail for comedy, gynecology 
sweeps the deck. The action is 
feeble, the humor stertorous. One 
longs for a glimpse of a wave-swept 
ocean instead of the drab monot- 
ony of the main room of the Com- 
modore’s landlocked ship. Mr. 
Jones might have let in a hint of 
the heavens or Mr. Hopkins might 
have provided some incidental mu- 
sic. Indeed, despite Mr. Walter 
Huston’s fine characterization, we 
feel that Miss Parsons might better 
have desisted from Smollett, and 
Mr. Hopkins from producing Miss 
Parsons. The Commodore Marries 
may prove imagination but it is not 
entertainment. To us the evening 
seemed interminable.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. E. V. R. W. 


Suspway Express.—Most subway 
murders are innocent because con- 
fined to “dagger looks,” but the one 
staged in the Subway Express se- 
cures a real victim. A _ west-side 
night train clacks along between 
14th and 42d Streets with its typ- 
ical social cross-section of New 
York aboard, and at Times Square 
admits a woman accompanied by 
two men. When the woman is an- 
noyed by two intoxicated Italians, 
one of her escorts objects and a 
scuffle follows. Suddenly the lights 
go out, a revolver flashes, there are 
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screams and hoarse cries in the 
darkness, and when the lights go 
on again the second man in the 
trio sits stifly in his place, dead. 
Without revealing the dénouement, 
it may be permitted to say that 
the complexities that follow do not 
reside in the characters nor pri- 
marily in the elements of the plot. 
The entire three acts are staged 
in one car, whose likeness to the 
real thing tickles your Gotham- 
ite, and the action occupies the 
time between 14th Street and Van 
Cortlandt Park. In the name of 
dramatic convention our credulity 
is slightly strained, for we are 
asked to believe that a police in- 
spector turns a speeding train into 
a room at headquarters, plies the 
witnesses with questions, bullies 
them, indulges in third degree tac- 
tics and—for good measure—dis- 
patches a patrolman for sand- 
wiches for an army of witnesses! 
But the audiences are not too crit- 
ical. They fill the Liberty in search 
of a thrill—and seem satisfied with 
what they get.—At the Liberty The- 
ater. J. J. BR. 


Many Warters.—Once in a blue 
moon there comes to Broadway a 
play of beauty and significance, 
and, in enjoying it, one forgets and 
forgives old wrongs wrought by 
managers and playwrights, and 
takes heart again. 

A drama of this rare type is 
Many Waters by Monckton Hoffe, 
possessing such distinction of aim, 
nobility of presentation and quiet 
charm that it stands out sharply 
even from those plays which have 
this season passed muster with a 
none-too-critical public, robbing 
them of their colors by reason of a 
quality it has that can best be de- 
scribed as un-American. 
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This does not mean that novel 
and ingenious features are intro- 
duced—the Broadway managers 
have left no stone unturned in the 
region of the startling and the bi- 
zarre—nor that the play deals with 
extra-territorial emotions, of no 
marked visibility even in London 
and Paris. Quite the contrary, for 
the method of exposition is the fa- 
miliar technique of “the cut-back,” 
while the characters are of the solid 
British middle-class rarely given 
to introspection. What lends to 
Many Waters its rarity and charm 
is the author’s luminous perception 
of the epic tragedy and the blessed 
quiet comedy that may lie behind 
the dull labels of the commonplace. 

The plot is of the simplest. The 
play opens in “Theaterland” in a 
manager’s office. He wants a new 
play and is engaging Compton 
Schloss, an adequate playwright, to 
work the familiar trick for the 
tenth or twentieth time—it does not 
matter. In the course of the con- 
versation the dramatist and the 
manager agree that “the public is 
stupid,” or becomes stupid when it 
attends the theater, that there it 
seeks to forget drab lives in which 
nothing ever happens. 

A bell rings. Mabel and James 
Barcaldine are announced, their 
significance to the manager being 
solely that they possess a house 
which he wishes to rent for the 
summer. He seizes upon them to 
illustrate his thesis as absolute 
types of the dreary public to whom 
nothing ever happens, and prefaces 
their entrance into his office by 
recommending the playwright to 
observe what hopeless material sits 
in the stalls or in the pit. James 
and Mabel—except when treated to 
a pass—would probably be found 
in the pit, because of the dreary 














vicissitudes of their financial ups 
and downs. 

They enter. They appear to be 
as described. Darkness descends 
on the office and the audience is 
taken back twenty years to an in- 
nocent wooing at Earl’s Court, fol- 
lowed some months later by a mar- 
riage in a registry office—made 
even more drab by a London fog 
and two charwomen as witnesses. 
Incidentally this scene is as near 
absolute perfection in dramatic 
verisimilitude as anything could be, 
a page out of Dickens, yet with a 
realism that Dickens sometimes 
missed in his avidity for sharp ef- 
fects and contrasts. 

Time rolls on and tragedy as 
stark as any enacted under Greek 
skies enters the lives of James and 
Mabel, through the betrayal of a 
daughter and her death. Bank- 
ruptcy “without dishonor” follows: 
then the autumnal quiet of a faith- 
ful husband and wife who have 
weathered these storms—“many 
waters cannot quench love.” Just 
James and Mabel on the park grass 
(yet paying the honest fourpence 
for the chairs they have occupied), 
still able to see beauty from the 
vantage point of a park chair at 
tuppence the head. 

Ernest Truex who returns to the 
American stage after an absence of 
three years in England plays the 
part of James Barcaldine with per- 
fect sincerity and reality, while the 
réle of Mabel is handled with equal 
skill and sympathy by the talented 
South-African artist Marda Vanne. 
The supporting members of the 
cast interpreted their various réles 
with the commendable restraint 
which supplies the un-American 
touch, British players having still 
much to teach us of the art of dra- 
matic reticence. 
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The curtain descends on the 
manager and the playwright bend- 
ing over a toy-theater with a Palaz- 
zo Medici grandiloquence of scen- 
ery in little as background for the 
proposed histrionics that might 
take place perhaps in some valley 
of Black Cathay in a land of fable, 
but not in the vividly dramatic 
“commonplace” lives of average 
men and women.—At the Mazine 
Elliott Theater. A. MCC. S. 


GAMBLING.—George M. Cohan can 
always be depended upon to write 
a play without a dull line or situa- 
tion in it, a feat which has kept him 
and his public together on Broad- 
way through the merry course of 
thirty-five years, according to data 
supplied by the program. His lat- 
est offering, Gambling, more than 
supports the tradition of his knack 
for clever dialogue and surprising 
situations as well as his commend- 
able bias towards what is whole- 
some in human nature. Though 
he may write occasionally of the 
half-world he has no illusions about 
it, nor does he try to throw patho- 
logical spotlights upon his crimi- 
nals. A murderer is one to Mr. 
Cohan, who provides him with a 
conscience instead of indigestion— 
just to keep him within the human 
family. 

In Gambling Mr. Cohan adven- 
tures lightly into the boudoir- 
drama (heavily into taffeta-hang- 
ings) but only to rescue Dorothy 
from the primrose path: and to en- 
able Mazie, an avowed gold-digger 
who doesn’t want to be rescued, to 
put a large price upon “the grand 
total” of her experiences. These in- 
clude a murder trial, and an amus- 
ing scene in the district-attorney’s 
office, interrupted by the device of 
showing a man in San Francisco, 
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answering a telephone call from 
New York—rather an obvious piece 
of mechanism, yet a hint of what 
may be expected when all privacy 
has been swept away by television. 

The part of Mazie—with a mag- 
nificent command of current Amer- 
ican—was skillfully played by 
Mary Phillips: while George Cohan 
“himself” interpreted the character 
of Draper, kind-hearted proprietor 
of a fashionable gambling-house, 
with his usual sympathy and skill. 
—At the Fulton Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


Hawk IsLanp.—It is evident that 
Howard Irving Young, author of 
Hawk Island, was strongly influ- 
enced by the prevailing rage for 
murder novels in concocting this 
play: and undoubtedly he set out 
with the purpose of satirizing the 
fiction writers who dabble in crime 


problems with no surer guide out of 
their self-spun webs than the Police 


Gazette. But whatever the ante- 
cedents of this naive melodrama 
the author missed a strong satirical 
opportunity, or swamped it in a 
very badly constructed piece of 
work which seemed only to give a 
set of extremely uninteresting peo- 
ple the chance to be rude to each 
other, and to theorize about a mur- 
der in which neither players nor 
audience seemed to have the slight- 
est real interest. 

What there was of interest came 
entirely from a quarter probably 
not counted upon by the playwright 
—the effort of the audience to 
straighten out the ill-adjusted sit- 
uations and to be perfectly clear in 
its mind as to which lady sent the 
love letter to the wrong husband 
that reached the right scrapbasket. 
This intellectual problem was stat- 
ed by one of the innocent bystand- 
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ers with an incoherence that bore 
witness to the ease with which men- 
tal confusion is transmitted—“Did 
Austen kill Parish, and was he real- 
ly dead and why?” 

To the best of our knowledge and 
belief Parish was dead, for there 
was the corpse in plain view on the 
stage after enough pistol-practice— 
sometimes only threatened—to fin- 
ish off the entire cast, which at 
times seemed desirable for the 
benefit of all concerned. So far as 
we could follow the plot—which 
had a way of disappearing—Austen 
killed Parish for kissing his wife, 
but as he did not love her and was 
rude to her this seemed an extreme 
form of displaying disapproval. 

Somebody had to be killed, how- 
ever, because of the presence at the 
house party on Hawk Island of a 
writer of thrillers who had his fel- 
low guests thirsting for gore when 
the first curtain went up. This 
thankless part, with which Charles 
Halton struggled, was meant to be 
funny but was only dull. All the 
characters indeed seemed as unbe- 
lievable as the story which turned 
on a fake murder preceding a real 
one and both incidents in spite of 
squeals and gun-play left the audi- 
ence quite cold. Throughout the 
three acts the members of the cast 
were always locking doors, and that 
touch alone removed Hawk Island 
from the realm of reality, for who- 
ever knew a country or seashore 
house with a key to every door, and 
every lock working perfectly? 

Willy Pogany’s usual skill was 
displayed in the set. The one real 
touch of humor was supplied by 
the management through their re- 
quest in the program “that there be 
no applause until the end of the 
play.”—-At the Longacre Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 








MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOoR.— 
This play by Frank Vosper is a con- 
tribution to the season’s store of 
entertainment if not to its treas- 
ury of dramatic literature. It re- 
peats the now familiar device of a 
play within a play, only in this in- 
stance what must be called the in- 
ner drama does not purport to be 
an actual occurrence, but a dramat- 
ic composition as unfolded by its 
author to a single listener. The 
playwright is one Hugh Bromilow, a 
young man living in a London lodg- 
ing-house, who, on being urged by 
Sylvia, his landlady’s daughter, to 
leave his unreal imaginings and 
weave a drama about people he 
knows, such people as are living in 
the house with him, proceeds to do 
so. The second act, in two scenes, 
constitutes young Bromilow’s play 
as he recounts it to Sylvia, its 
theme being a murder on the sec- 
ond floor of her mother’s house. 
This inner play is in the noblest 
tradition of melodrama, with the 
most villainous of villains (in real- 
ity, that is, in the first act, a com- 
mercial traveler whose worst crime 
is to defraud a fellow-lodger of her 
share of the grapes); a “wronged” 
slavey; a sinuous and sinister East 
Indian (in reality, a courteous, 
mild-mannered student); a land- 
lady with a past (in reality bur- 
lesque) and a brow-beaten husband 
(in reality a brow-beaten husband). 
The people we have seen in the first 
act reappear in the second, but 
(with one exception) they have un- 
dergone such a transformation that 
their restoration to their normal 
selves in the third act comes as 
something of an anticlimax. The 


one exception is the character of 
Miss Snell, as played by Drusilla 
Wills, and Miss Snell is one of those 
“characters,” true at the same time 
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to life and to fiction in which 
change would not only be superflu- 
ous, but a mistake. 

The mystery is not of the most 
profound and the machinery of the 
plot creaks a bit, but the action, 
especially of the inner play, is swift 
and thrilling and the acting is uni- 
formly good.—At the Eltinge The- 
ater. B. M. K. 


Houseparty.—Mr. Alan Brad- 
ford, the hero Of Houseparty, is a 
nervous young gentleman who does 
not in the least want to bring 
shame and disgrace upon his trust- 
ing parents: hence his agitation 
when he believes himself to be in- 
directly responsible for the death of 
Florence Milligan, a college widow 
addicted to the ensnaring of fresh- 
men. Arriving in the middle of a 
houseparty at one of the fraternity 
houses of Williams College with 
the intention of blackmailing young 
Bradford, the interview ends in a 
scuffle, during which Florence 
knocks her head against a fender 
and dies of the blow. Alan is so 
nervous by this time he just can’t 
think of anything to do but stuff 
the body in the cupboard where 
they usually keep the London II- 
lustrated News. So little did this 
painful series of accidents impress 
the audience that when the first 
curtain fell the merriment was gen- 
eral and audible. 

During a dance in the second act 
the high-strung Alan betrays men- 
tal excitement by coming down 
with his laundry bag as an excuse 
to escape. The act throughout 
seemed farcical to the audience. 
Then the play went into another 
key altogether. Roy Hargrave’s 
portrayal of the morbidity of a per- 
son unable to shake off the mem- 
ory of a crime was masterly, a most 
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surprising outcome of the over-act- 
ing in the earlier stages of the play, 
of which Hargrave is co-author 
with Kenneth Phillips Britton. 
Why these playwrights should have 
specifically stated in the program 
that the scene is laid at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, is best known to themselves. 
That staid old Puritan seat of learn- 
ing seems slightly out of key with 
the lurid developments of the plot, 
but of course fraternity houses are 
not quite in the key of any college. 

Edward Woods took the part of 
Ronald Evans, Alan’s friend and 
protector, very creditably, and 
Penelope Hubbard was charming as 
Sallie, “Ronnie’s girl.” With a lit- 
tle toning down Houseparty might 
become one of the successes of the 
season, in spite of the claptrap sur- 
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rounding the corpse in the closet. 
“Bigger and better murders” seems 
to be a stage ambition this year. 
On the whole Houseparty lets us 
off lightly, the intentions of the 
hero being entirely humane.—At 
the Cort Theater. A. MCC. S. 


REMOTE ContTrROoL.—Though it is 
a clever idea to lay the plot in a 
Radio Studio, we doubt if this per- 
fectly harmless melodrama has suf- 
ficiently skillful technique to make 
the grade that is usually so steep as 
a season opens. There is nothing 
particularly to be said for or against 
it. It is a standardized product 
rather better suited for the cinema, 
but for those who like detective 
drama and fiction, it is not ungra- 
cious pabulum.—At the 48th Street 
Theater. E. V. R. W. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. November, 1928 


THe New Moon.—A melodious 
romance of the West Indies and 
New Orleans in the eighteenth cen- 
tury which combines an interesting 
story with clean comedy. Both the 
chorus of sailors and the cast have 
unusually good voices and the mu- 
sic and costumes are always pleas- 
ing.—At the Imperial Theater. 


2. March, 1929 


Street Scene.—An outstanding 
picture of contemporary life, flaw- 
less in staging and characterization. 
Though all three acts take place on 
the steps of a flat house in the West 
Fifties, the action is full of variety 
and tense in interest, and the hu- 
mor is authentic. As the idea un- 
derlying it is universal it redeems 
the realism.—At the Playhouse. 


3. April 


Let Us Be Gay.—A comedy of 
American marriage and divorce by 
Miss Rachel Crothers. Lively in ac- 
tion and line, with Miss Charlotte 
Granville as a grandmother of parts 
and Francine Larrimore as heroine. 
—At the Little Theater. 


4. May 


JOURNEY’s Enp.—The play that 
embodies the heroism, the endur- 
ance, the humor and some of the 
tragedy of the Great War and per- 
haps of all war. One lives with 
those brave men in the trenches; 
the art of its writing and acting be- 
ing so perfectly simple that one for- 
gets that it is art. Journey’s End 
is the play that everyone should 
see at least once.—At the Henry 
Miller Theater. 
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Birp IN Hanp.—This most de- 
lightful comedy shows Mr. Drink- 
water in an utterly new light. The 
action takes place within twenty- 
four hours in an old English Inn 
where the various components of 
British society meet in a most inti- 
mate manner. Beneath all the hu- 


mor there is a trenchant discussion 
of democracy and class distinction. 
The cast is one of the best in town. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore Theater. 


5. June 


Tue LitTLE SHow.—Clever, 
amusing and tuneful, The Little 
Show, with its fourteen pretty little 
girls is quite as charming as anyone 
could wish. Mr. Mielziner’s origi- 
nality and taste has impressed it- 
self upon the whole performance. 
If you want pleasant sights and 
cheerful laughs go by all means to 
The Music Boz. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PAX ROMANA 


The Ninth Congress 


E idea of bringing together in 
an annual congress the Catho- 
lic students of every land originat- 
ed in Spain; Catholic students, un- 
dergraduates, lecturers, professors, 


in Spain, Holland, and Switzerland 


—neutrals in the war— brought 
this annual congress into being and 
set up an international committee. 
The movement, with its congress 
and committee, was named Paz Ro- 
mana. With all Europe—save the 
neutral countries—wasted, distract- 
ed and embittered by the years of 
war, its wounds unhealed by the 
peace of Versailles, it was felt that 
some attempt must be made to re- 
store, at least amongst Catholics, 
the broken fellowship of learning, 
some effort put forth to renew in 
the student life at the universities 
the international spirit that of old 
marked the codperation and hospi- 
tality of scholars in their inter- 
course one with another, and tran- 
scended the political boundaries of 
states. Household words in the 
realm of scholarship once were Ox- 
ford and Paris, Bologna and Sala- 
manca,—to name but four,—house- 


hold words in the Christendom of 
Europe. If Europe in the twentieth 
century were plainly no Christen- 
dom, still in its universities Catho- 
lics pursued learning, conscious 
that only in peace and good will 
could the pursuit prosper. 
“Almighty Author and Lover of 
Peace, scatter the nations that de- 
light in war, which is above all 
plagues injurious to books.” So 
wrote the fourteenth century Bish- 
op of Durham, Richard de Bury, in 
his Philobiblon. Even more to 
study than to the books studied is 
the plague of war injurious. There- 
fore as antidote to this plague came 
Pax Romana with its invitation to 
university youth of the Catholic 
Faith to make friends in all lands. 
Pax Romana, then, is an interna- 
tional movement of Catholics, of 
men and women who are past and 
present members of the universities 
of Europe. It is not and by its con- 
stitution cannot become a political 
movement. With its beginnings 
(some ten years ago) in Spain, Hol- 
land and Switzerland it has ap- 
pealed successfully to Catholic stu- 















dents at universities in England 
and Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
France and Germany, Poland, Lith- 
uania, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Italy and 
Portugal. Not that it is always pos- 
sible for every country affiliated to 
Pax Romana to take part in the an- 
nual congress. This year, for in- 
stance, at Seville, at the ninth con- 
gress, the Catholic students’ federa- 
tions of Portugal, Belgium and Italy 
were entirely unrepresented. 

Each country has its own organi- 
zation of Catholic students and 
these organizations differ in form. 
In England, for instance, there is 
but one national federation com- 
posed of members who are in the 
first place members of the Catholic 
association in their particular uni- 
versity. The mainstay of the Eng- 
lish federation are the members of 
the younger universities of London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. The 
Catholics of Oxford and Cambridge 
have, so far, taken comparatively 
small interest in Pax Romana; 
with the notable exception of Mr. 
Edward Bullough, a distinguished 
Cambridge convert and the presi- 
dent of the English federation. 
Germany has several distinct 
unions of Catholic students and the 
Catholic women at the German uni- 
versities are enrolled in a society 
of their own. France, too, has 
more than one union of Catholic 
university students and with Eng- 
land and Ireland knows no distinc- 
tion of sex in its membership. 
Spain is alone in including neither 
graduates nor clergy in its national 
association. 

For all that Pax Romana is guid- 
ed and led by graduates who com- 
pose its international council, it is 
in the main a league of youth. At 
every congress it is the younger 
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members who are conspicuously the 
great majority. Hence the hope 
that inspires the movement. 

So too is it plainly a movement 
of the laity, this Par Romana; and 
that in spite of the fact that its gen- 
eral secretary is that devoted priest, 
M. l’Abbé Gremaud of Fribourg, to 
whom even more than to Father 
Martindale, S.J., of Oxford must be 
chiefly credited the vital growth of 
this international movement. It is 
notable that of the three papers 
given at Cambridge last year two 
were by laymen and only one by a 
priest, Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, of 
Washington. Again this year at 
Seville at three of the conferences 
laymen were invited to give the ad- 
dress—the writer of this article (to 
whom was allotted “The Cult of 
Patriotism in Relation to Interna- 
tionalism”), Professor Hildebrand 
of Munich, and Professor Minguijon 
of Saragossa. The fourth confer- 
ence was given by Msgr. de la Serre, 
of the Institut Catholique of Paris. 
Clergy, of course, come to the Par 
Romana congresses; there were 
four priests in the Irish contingent 
from Cork, and in every land the 
Catholic hierarchy endorse and ap- 
prove the federations of Catholic 
university students. But since the 
bulk of the students must needs be 
of the laity it is the laity that makes 
the membership of Pax Romana. 
The treasurer is M. Coebergh, a lay- 
man, of Holland. 

And now what of this ninth con- 
gress of Pax Romana, this congress 
in the beautiful Andalusian city of 
Seville in September, 1929? 

The invitation came from Spain 
and the Confederation of Catholic 
Spanish Students made itself re- 
sponsible for the arrangements. It 
is the rule that the students’ organi- 
zation in the land visited is respon- 
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sible for the conduct of the con- 
gress and for the entertainment of 
the visitors; a sum is fixed before- 
hand, some months beforehand, 
that will cover the expenses of 
travel and hospitality in the land of 
the congress, and it is left to each 
particular national federation to 
make up its own party and arrange 
its own journey to the frontier. No 
doubt the opening of the Spanish- 
American Exhibition at Seville and 
the international Exhibition at 
Barcelona influenced both the invi- 
tation and its acceptance. The con- 
gress is the raison d’étre of the vis- 
it, the occasion and celebration of 
the Pax Romana, the annual event 
that marks the progress of the 
movement. Nevertheless to Cath- 
olic students the congress is not the 
whole expectation in the journey to 
a foreign land. For the most part 
we are hard-working men and wom- 
en, engaged as pupils or teachers in 
class rooms of schools and college 
lecture rooms, in laboratories and 
university halls; some of us are al- 
ready qualified to practice medi- 
cine, others are professors of bac- 
teriology, of physics, of chemistry. 
Pax Romana is part of our well 
earned vacation holiday. We es- 
cape from lectures and lecturing, 
from _ scientific demonstrations, 
from our textbooks and the night- 
mare of examinations. No longer 
for a few weeks need we “scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days.” We 
look forward to meeting friends 
and colleagues of other nations, to 
the interchange of ideas, to the con- 
ferences and discussions of Pax Ro- 
mana. We are also tourists, holi- 
day makers, out to see all that we 
can in the time at our disposal, anx- 
ious to store up memories that will 
remain when we are back at work. 

Therefore, quite apart from the 
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actual work of the Pax Romana 
congress the visit to Spain was a 
happy experiment. It was a blessed 
relief to be in a land fundamentally 
Catholic, in the country of St. Domi- 
nic and St. Peter of Alcantara, of 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
of St. Ignatius Loyola and St. Fran- 
cis Borgia. A Catholic and a Chris- 
tian country is Spain, not yet com- 
mitted to industrialism (though I 
was told that industrialism was 
slowly but steadily creeping in), 
where time is not as in our north- 
ern lands the equivalent for money. 
A land of the grape and the olive; 
of great cathedrals and many par- 
ish churches; of many clergy, too, 
so that it seemed one could always 
be sure of hearing Mass at any hour 
in the forenoon. 

A Catholic country. Hence at 
Seville the congress was officially 
opened by the Cardinal Archbishop 
in the university church and a choir 
sang the Veni Creator. The pro- 
ceedings of the congress took place 
in a particularly handsome build- 
ing in the Exhibition—the Plaza de 
Espana, and here the Archbishop 
came to bless us when the congress 
was ended. The actual business of 
the congress, in addition to the four 
conferences already mentioned, was 
in the hands of the international 
committee with two delegates from 
each country. There was also a 
special commission to consider the 
relation of Pax Romana to foreign 
missions, for from the beginning 
Pax Romana has stood pledged to 
arouse in university students sym- 
pathy and support for missionary 
propaganda. For the rest we were 
free for the five days at Seville; 
free for sight-seeing, free to explore 
churches, to haunt the cathedral, to 
enjoy the sunshine and the Span- 
ish-American Exhibition. 
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The hospitality of the Spaniard 
to the Catholic students of Paz Ro- 
mana, the pains taken by our hosts 
to ensure that our programme 
should include the fairest vision of 
Spain makes this ninth congress 
memorable. Mayors and civic au- 
thorities welcomed Par Romana at 
Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Valencia 
and Barcelona. In each one of 
these cities as also at the Escorial 
local groups of Spanish students of- 
fered themselves as guides and con- 
veyed us in char-a-bancs to “places 
of interest.” (But not all; some of 
us, incorrigibly averse from the 
“personally conducted tour,” firm- 
ly resisted and chose instead our 
own paths.) A special train was 
ours for a fortnight; to carry Par 
Romana, with its 350 members, all 
the way from San Sebastian to 
Barcelona and the French frontier 
at Cerbére. 

It is well to mention and even to 


stress this social and holiday-travel 
side of Pax Romana, otherwise it 
might be thought the movement was 
exclusively an affair of intellectual 


piety. We do not go to Par Ro- 
mana as we would to Rome or 
Lourdes. For ten days or a fort- 
night at most we, who are not on 
committees national or interna- 
tional, are merely graduates or un- 
dergraduates of our universities; 
content to find recreation in what- 
ever land has been chosen for the 
congress, to enjoy the comradeship 
and good will of our traveling com- 
panions. 

The importance of this social 
intercourse with Catholic students 
of other nations can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Our own universities 
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it appears are not of the European 
standing we had ranked them. 
Oxford and Cambridge of course 
are known—does not the press of 
the world give news of boat races 
and athletic contests?—and Lon- 
don university; but Liverpool and 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield and 
Bristol as seats of learning are but 
of yesterday beside Madrid and 
Salamanca, Seville and Toledo. 

Then there are other languages 
considered more properly European 
than our English. French, for ex- 
ample, and next to that German. 

We are apt to think of our na- 
tion as peculiarly Catholic, its pi- 
eties and devotions Catholic beyond 
all words; and we come to a land 
where many accustomed formal- 
ities of Catholic worship in north- 
ern lands are ignored, and an easy 
familiarity, call it the intimacy of 
an old and proved affection, is the 
rule. The vision of Catholicity is 
extended as we worship at Mass 
with men and women of so many 
different tongues. International 
hatreds and rivalries are dissolved, 
or at least mitigated when the 
youth of Catholic Europe kneels at 
a common sanctuary to receive the 
Bread of Angels. 

Pax Romana so far is a European 
movement. But what of the many 
Newman Societies in America and 
the students at the Catholic univer- 
sities? Is there not an American 
federation of Catholic university 
students? 

Next year, 1930, the tenth con- 
gress of Pax Romana is to take 
place at Munich in Bavaria. Will 
America be there? 

JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
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THE UNFOLDMENT OF THOUGHT 


To-pay the Leonine encyclical on 
the restoration of Scholastic philos- 
ophy is being given a more intelli- 
gent interpretation because its deep- 
er and broader meaning and pur- 
pose have been more clearly recog- 
nized. The shortsighted zealotry 
and narrow literalism of certain en- 
thusiasts during the years immedi- 
ately following its publication, are 
yielding to that historical sense, to 
that conception of the progress of 
the human mind, to that compre- 
hensive spirit with which the uni- 
versal and synthetic genius of St. 
Thomas would interpret the docu- 
ment were he living to-day. We are 
to rethink the doctrines of Aquinas, 
or better, to think as he would 
think, to work as he would work, to 
employ the methods he would em- 
ploy, were he in the midst of the 
philosophical, scientific, and cul- 
tural currents of the present. His 
abiding ideal was the achievement 
of integral truth. His constant pre- 
occupation was to see truth stead- 
ily and to see it as a whole. He 
sought its elements everywhere. 
He strove to behold it not only 
through his own eyes, but also 
through those of others in search of 
it. He endeavored to understand 
their opinions, to do them justice, 
to give them the most favorable in- 
terpretation possible. His crystal 
clear mind vividly realized that the 
progress of thought is the result of 
universal co-operation. He who ap- 
propriated so much from Aristotle, 
Plato, Averroés, Avicenna, Albert 
the Great, and a host of others, 
would he, were he alive now, haugh- 


tily ignore or summarily condemn 
thinkers like Descartes, Leibniz, 
Kant, Hegel, Spinoza, and others? 
Were he with us to-day, would his 
marvelously fertile intellect merely 
repeat his Summae? Would he 
subscribe to all their articuli and 
capita without any _ retouching, 
without any regard for subsequent 
developments? Would he consent 
to being a barrier instead of a bea- 
con for the onward march of hu- 
man thought? 

St. Thomas presents his ideas on 
the unfoldment of thought and on 
the proper attitude towards think- 
ers of the past. Grateful to our 
predecessors for their efforts, we 
should, he says, seek in their works 
the material for advancement. And 
this in two ways: by means of their 
true doctrines, which we appropri- 
ate; and through their errors, inso- 
far as they call for a more precise 
study with a view to refuting them. 
Moreover, we are to familiarize our- 
selves with all opinions, we are to 
examine every system, for the pur- 
pose of disengaging the truth they 
embody and utilizing it for our own 
synthesis: “Prove all things: hold 
fast to that which is good.” Final- 
ly, in that one among the preceding 
systems which in its ensemble 
seems compatible with a true view 
of reality, we should strive to de- 
termine what is definitely estab- 
lished, to find, if possible, new rea- 
sons for upholding it, and to defend 
it against ever recurring objections. 
We must reject whatever proves to 
be erroneous, develop what is only 
in embryo, and finish what is in- 
complete. 

It is these latter portions of the 











work which must always be taken 
up anew. In them consists prog- 
ress, particularly that connected 
with the synthesizing process. In 
the face of this conception of de- 
velopment, who will still dare main- 
tain that St. Thomas intended his 
system, marvelous though it was in 
its way and in its day, to be a rigid 
and a closed system? His synthe- 
sis, his doctrinal framework, is sup- 
ple and open. His theses can be re- 
thought in function of widened 
mentalities. Without being gar- 
bled, they can be enriched by all 
the genuine contributions of think- 


ers of succeeding generations. 

—Gerarvo Brunt, Progressive Scholasticism, 
translated by Joun S. Zysuna (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co.). Translator’s Foreword, pp. 
xxiii.-xxv. 


—_— 
Sad 





Tue Divine DRAMA 


THERE is nothing peculiar in the 
fact that the people of Israel should 
have owned allegiance to a single 
god. That was more or less the 
normal state of things among an- 
cient peoples, and especially among 
the Semites. There was Assur, the 
national god of Assyria, Chemosh, 
the god of Moab, the great Baal of 
Tyre, and countless others. But 
these were often merely the heads 
of a whole pantheon of minor de- 
ities, and in almost all cases they 
were accompanied by a female com- 
panion or consort such as Ishtar, or 
the Ashtoreth of the Bible, for the 
sexual element entered deeply into 
ancient religion, and the more civi- 
lized the people the stronger, as a 
rule, was the emphasis on this as- 
pect of life. The God of Israel, on 
the other hand, tolerated no com- 
panion. He was a jealous God, who 
hated the licentious cultus of the 
native agricultural and city dwell- 
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ing population of Canaan. Conse- 
quently, while the general tendency 
in the new age was to syncretize 
the various local cults and to sub- 
ordinate all these personal divin- 
ities to some transcendent imper- 
sonal principle such as Brahman, 
the tendency in Israel was to accen- 
tuate the unity and the universality 
of the national god. 

This tendency already appears 
fully developed in the eighth cen- 
tury in the earliest prophetic writ- 
ings. In the book of Amos, Jahweh 
is not a mere national deity whose 
power is limited to his own people 
and land. He is the god of the 
whole earth “who maketh the Pleia- 
des and Orion and turneth the shad- 
ow of death into the morning and 
maketh the day dark with night.” 
“He that formeth the mountains 
and createth the wind and declar- 
eth unto man what is his thought, 
that maketh the morning darkness 
and treadeth on the high places of 
the earth.” And no less striking is 
the emphasis laid upon the moral 
and spiritual character of Jahweh’s 
rule. He has no pleasure in the ex- 
ternal observances of the national 
cult. He hates and despises the 
sacrifices of the oppressors of the 

or. His law is to “hate the evil 

d love the good and to establish 
judgment in the gate.” 

Consequently when the Assyrian 
world power conquered the lesser 
people of the Near East, the reli- 
gion of Jahweh did not share the 
political fortunes of the nation, as 
was the case with the other peoples. 
For the prophets saw in the mate- 
rial ruin of Israel not a proof of the 
powerlessness of Jahweh to protect 
his people, but a manifestation of 
his universal power in a higher and 
a more mysterious sense. Assyria 
itself was but an instrument in the 
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hand of the God of Israel, which 
would be discarded and broken 
when his purpose was accom- 
plished, and Israel was to look for 
salvation not to “the arm of the 
flesh,” but to the mysterious work- 
ings of divine omnipotence. 

Thus the crisis which destroyed 
the existence of Israel as an inde- 
pendent nation was also the time of 
travail in which Judaism was re- 
born as a world religion. The se- 
ries of national calamities which 
culminated in the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the period of the 
captivity only strengthened and en- 
larged the prophetic belief in the 
sovereignty of the divine purpose in 
history. And this purpose was no 
longer limited to the fate of Israel 
himself, it had an even wider sig- 
nificance. “It is too light a thing 
that thou shouldest be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob and 
to restore the preserved of Israel; I 
will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth” 
(Isaiah, xlix., 6). The sufferings of 
Israel and of the Chosen Servant of 
Jahweh were the necessary means 
by which God’s power and right- 
eousness were to be manifested to 
humanity. From the beginning the 
will of Jahweh had set apart this lit- 
tle Palestinian people as his chosen 
vehicle, and the great world em- 
pires which had crushed Israel in 
the dust of their advance were but 
the instruments of this transcend- 
ent purpose. Thus all history was 
moving to a great consummation, 
the revelation of the power and 
glory of Jahweh in his servant Is- 
rael, and the eternal reign of jus- 
tice in the Messianic kingdom of 
God. 

Consequently, to the Jews, his- 
tory possessed a unique and abso- 
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lute value such as no other people 
of antiquity had conceived. The 
eternal law which the Greeks saw 
embodied in the ordered movement 
of the heavens was manifested to 
the Jews in the vicissitudes of hu- 
man history. While the philoso- 
phers of India and Greece were 
meditating on the illusoriness or 
the eternity of the cosmic process, 
the prophets of Israel were affirm- 
ing the moral purpose in history 
and were interpreting the passing 
events of their age as the revelation 
of the divine will. For them there 
could be no question of the return 
of all things in an eternal cycle of 
cosmic change, since the essence of 
their doctrine of the divine purpose 
in the world was its uniqueness. 
There was one God and one Israel, 
and in the relations between these 
two was comprised the whole pur- 
pose of creation. And so, when in 
the course of history, the Jews 
were brought into relation with the 
cosmopolitan culture of the Hellen- 
istic age, they alone preserved their 
own religious tradition and their 
own view of the world, and en- 
trenched themselves behind the 
barrier of an ever stricter observ- 
ance of the traditional ritual order. 
It is true that they did not entirely 
escape the influence of the domi- 
nant idea of a cyclic process in the 
world order, but they reinterpreted 
this conception in the spirit of their 
own tradition. The zon of Jewish 
apocalyptic is not a true cycle, it 
is a stage in the development of a 
single process, which retains its 
unique value and importance. It 
is, however, transferred from the 
historical to the cosmic plane, or 
rather transformed into that species 
of cosmic history which we know 
as apocalyptic. 

It was to this prophetic and apoc- 
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alyptic tradition, as distinct from 
the legal ritualism which formed 
the other element in the Jewish 
heritage that the new religious 
movement which was destined to 
transform the ancient world made 
its appeal. Both the social and the 
cosmic elements of that tradition 
were represented in its teaching, 
but they acquired a new spiritual 
and mystical significance. The 
Kingdom of God appears in the Gos- 
pels as at once a fulfilment of the 
ancient prophecies of the restora- 
tion of Israel, and as a new world 
order which would renew heaven 
and earth, but it was also a new 
life, a transforming leaven, a seed 
in the heart of man. And the 


source of the new order was found, 
not in a mythological figure, like 
the Saviour Gods of the Mystery 
Religions, nor in an abstract cos- 
mic principle, but in the historical 
personality of Jesus, the crucified 


Nazarene. For Christianity taught 
that in Jesus a new principle of di- 
vine life had entered the human 
race and the natural world by 
which mankind is raised to a high- 
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er order. Christ is the head of this 
restored humanity, the firstborn of 
the new creation, and the life of the 
Church consists in the progressive 
extension of the Incarnation by the 


‘ gradual incorporation of mankind 


into this higher unity. Hence the 
Absolute and the Finite, the Eternal 
and the Temporal, God and the 
World were no longer conceived as 
two exclusive and opposed orders 
of being standing over against one 
another in mutual isolation. The 
two orders interpenetrated one an- 
other, and even the lower world of 
matter and sense was capable of 
becoming the vehicle and channel 
of the divine life. 

Thus the Jewish affirmation of 
the significance and value of his- 
tory found a yet wider development 
in Christianity. The world process 
was conceived not as an unchang- 
ing order governed by the fatal law 
of necessity, but as a divine drama 
whose successive acts were the Cre- 
ation and Fall of Man, his Redemp- 


tion, and his glorious restoration. 

—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, Progress and Reli- 
gion (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 
151-156. 














SPOIL FROM ENGLISH MONASTIC 
LIBRARIES 


Tue great Dick Whittington 
founded in the fifteenth century a 
library on the south side of Guild- 
hall Chapel for the use of “students 
in Divine Scripture,” and others. 
That library flourished till 1549, 
when its precious volumes were 
stolen, or scattered to the winds of 
heaven. Centuries after, in 1828, 
the library was revived. At the 
centenary dinner, celebrated by the 
Corporation a year ago, it was an- 
nounced that of the original treas- 
ures of the library only one book 
remained, a thirteenth-century MS. 
containing the Aurora of Petrus de 
Riga. This had only recently been 
recovered, but “it was hoped that it 
might soon be followed by others.” 

This depletion of “a fayre and 
large library,” far from being ex- 
ceptional, is, in essence, the story 
of a large number of the accumu- 
lated stores of learning founded in 
medieval days. Owing to the sur- 
vival of but few of the great Abbey 
catalogues it is now difficult to esti- 
mate the vast quantity of volumes 
housed four centuries ago by reli- 
gious houses. Their dimensions 
are best understood by reference to 
the noble library, happily still re- 
maining, at Westminster. This is 
possibly the most wonderful collec- 
tion of monastic documents in the 
world to-day, for the Abbey appears 
to have taken remarkable care of 
its archives as they piled up year 
by year, and very few escaped to 
any other place... . 

In the early stage of book-mak- 
ing volumes had not always titles 
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to denote their subjects. Hence the 
emphasis laid on sizes, shapes, and 
clasps, but, more important still, on 
the covering and colours, which 
should convey to the practised eye 
of the librarian the subject within. 
The beauty of the binding, too, is 
often due to the fact that some 
books were the growth of centuries, 
and not the work of any one artist; 
an eleventh-century tablet carved 
with scenes from the life of Christ 
might be made into a cover for a 
precious tenth-century missal, the 
whole encased in a richly jewelled 
metal frame, with the result that 
that joint work is of surpassing 
loveliness. Possibly illumination 
also had its origin in a utilitarian 
rather than an esthetic sense. In 
days when pages were neither num- 
bered nor headed, indexed nor di- 
vided into chapter and paragraph, 
there was a very real need of a pic- 
ture or of a large capital letter to 
point the way. Some volumes did 
not bear the names of the library to 
which they belonged, and hence 
only the specialist with his knowl- 
edge of coats-of-arms, saints re- 
vered in different places, special 
bookmarks of the abbeys, can speak 
as to their origin. Illustrations in 
point were quoted recently by Dr. 
M. R. James, Provost of Eton. His 
attention was called on one occa- 
sion to a MS. book of prayers, the 
origin of which was obscure. Look- 
ing at the Calendar he was able to 
say that the book came from the 
Nunnery of Amesbury in Wiltshire, 
“chiefly because he saw the name 
of a certain Saint Melovius in red, 
and he knew that he was not hon- 
oured anywhere in England except 




















at Amesbury.” Again, some time lat- 
er he was engaged in examining a 
large beautiful Bible of the twelfth 
century (in one of the Cambridge 
libraries). There was no inscrip- 
tion, or bookmark, but on turning 
over the pages the Doctor noticed 
that one had been mended with a 
little slip of parchment on which 
had been written the words “Here. 
Here.” This made it clear, for he 
recalled the legend of the finding of 
the body of King Edmund, and was 
able to say that the Bible was writ- 
ten at the Abbey of St. Edmund at 
Bury. 

The value of the Abbey libraries 
at the Dissolution was such that 
this alone might reasonably have 
given them immortality. Even au- 
thorities who regard the changes in 
the monastic system in the six- 
teenth century as inevitable have 
nothing but withering scorn for the 
waste of books which it involved. 

“It would have been perfectly 
easy,” says Dr. James, “and very 
inexpensive, to have collected the 
ancient books of the greater houses 
into a Royal Library of unrivalled 
value. A half-hearted attempt was 
made in this direction, for the King 
sent John Leland to visit the ab- 
beys with some such notion in his 
mind. Something, but not much, re- 
sulted, but even Leland’s bare rec- 
ords of what he saw are of great in- 
terest to us now. . . . Impossible as it 
may have been to preserve build- 
ings, painted windows, and vest- 
ments, books at least could have 
been saved. . . . Had Henry the 
Eighth retained in 1539 any of the 
interest in literature which as a 
young man he seems to have pos- 
sessed, he would have given orders 
that the whole of the library (at 
Glastonbury) should be transferred 
to one of his palaces.” 
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What became of all the libraries? 
It is perfectly clear that no system- 
atic effort was made to preserve 
them on the spot, and that they 
were passed on to the grocer-shop 
and bonfire as “undesirable monu- 
ments of monkish learning.” But 
if the State was at fault so was the 
Church. Scarcely any attempt was 
made by abbots or priors to safe- 
guard for posterity their marvel- 
lous treasures. One case is re- 
corded, however, by Dr. James, 
that of Prior Richard Hart of Llan- 
thony Abbey (Glos.). The Prior 
when he gave up his key is said to 
have removed the greater part of 
the library to his private house. 
On his death they passed to his sis- 
ter, whose husband sold them at 
the formation of Lambeth Library. 
At least one hundred are preserved 
there, and some may be traced 
among other collections. 

No such good fortune befell the 
larger libraries. That of Canter- 
bury was dissipated so completely 
that of the MSS. now in possession 
of the Dean and Chapter only twen- 
ty remain from the Cathedral li- 
brary, and six from St. Augustine’s. 
But this grand collection suffered 
even more after the Dissolution, for 
Archbishop Parker robbed it of at 
least forty-seven books to enrich 
Corpus Christi College (Cam- 
bridge). Archbishop Whitgift pur- 
loined fifty more for Trinity Col- 
lege (Cambridge) and Dean Neville 
thirty others. The vast Glaston- 
bury collection (which Leland 
deemed marvellous) was so com- 
pletely ruined that barely anything 
remains to-day. The library of 
Malmesbury Abbey was dissipated 
with such wickedness that Aubrey 
tells of a certain rector of the vil- 
lage of Yatton Keynell who stopped 
up the bung-holes of his “special 
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ale” with parchment manuscript 
from the spoil of the great church, 
swearing that there was nothing to 
equal them for the purpose. Ab- 
beys such as Gloucester and Ches- 
ter appear to have saved their mu- 
niments only at the King’s whim by 
being converted into Cathedrals. 
Where abbeys were mutilated into 
parish churches their libraries in- 
variably vanished. .. . 

Whether in the far away future 
church authorities may consider it 
a feasible proposition to bring back 
into church hands their dissipated 
manuscripts opens a wide contro- 
versial field, but one not without 
its interest. The movement now on 
foot to restore to ecclesiastical use 
buildings secularised at the Disso- 
lution (as in the case of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s at Smithfield) may in- 
sensibly result in a desire to replen- 
ish the old libraries. Such a par- 


donable desire will not be without 


its pitfalls. Though it may be a 
happy plan to give back to Cathe- 
drals books which they owned in 
the dim past, or, where abbeys are 
destroyed, to place such books as 
they are known to have produced 
in the keeping of the nearest Cathe- 
dral church, it is difficult to see 
how books, given in perpetuity to 
public libraries or museums, can 
be restored. Certain it is that 
many a rector would not care to 
have added to his already large re- 
sponsibilities the care of manu- 
scripts of great value; nor could the 
problem of free access of students 
to examine illuminated missals be 
so satisfactorily solved at a church 
as in a public library. Judged from 
a sentimental standpoint only, there 
can be no argument against the 
plea for a restoration of the spoil 
from the monastic libraries. Mean- 
while, till some arrangement is ar- 
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rived at, there must remain anom- 
alies similar to that at Bristol, 
where a Public Library and a Ca- 
thedral stand a stone’s throw from 
each other; the one possessing a 
book executed by the Black Canons 
centuries ago, and the other with a 
depleted library lacking that same 
book which morally should, and in 
pre-Reformation days did, belong 


to it. 

—Freperick C. Jones, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), July, 1929; American pub- 
lication rights controlled by the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., New York. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN LOooKs ON 


In spite of any suggestion to the 
contrary, by reason of occasional 
little outbursts on both sides of the 
Irish Sea, there are many English 
Catholics who are watching Ireland 
to-day with friendly and wistful 
eyes. 

We see Ireland—that is, the Irish 
Free State—at long last with liberty 
to arrange her own domestic affairs 
with a freedom greater than she 
has known for centuries; we see, in 
effect, a nation overwhelmingly 
Catholic setting out on a great ad- 
venture, the shaping of its own des- 
tiny, launching its barque anew on 
the wide ocean of history. And 
looking on, we wonder whither that 
barque will trend; at what port will 
it ultimately come to anchorage. 

Will the Irish nation stand forth 
as the great exemplar of what a na- 
tion can achieve when guided fear- 
lessly by Catholic principles? Or 
will it become just another medioc- 
rity—with principles adjusted to 
expediency, lofty ideals tempered 
by material considerations, and an 
opportunity (such as no other na- 
tion in the world enjoys at this mo- 
ment) irretrievably lost through 

















small-mindedness, or what is worse, 
spiritual cowardice and lack of 
faith? 

For let there be no mistake: what 
a jazz-mad and crooked-thinking 
world needs most to-day is the prac- 
tical application of Catholic princi- 
ples. And Ireland has the oppor- 
tunity of doing just that. Will she 
rise to the magnificent occasion? 
We hope... and wonder. ... 

We looked, some of us English 
Catholics, to Catholic Ireland to 
show the world what could be done, 
what marvels could be wrought in 
the way of social and economic re- 
form, when the principles applied 
were the principles of Thomas 
Aquinas and Leo XIII. We looked 
for a stern, unbending attitude of 
definite hostility to the evil forces 
that utilise the printing press and 
the cinematograph film for their 
propaganda. And we have not seen 
it. 

I think it is quite true to say that 
by the time the average English 
Catholic has reached the age of, 
say, eighteen, he has become rather 
tired of hearing the praises of Cath- 
olic Ireland, and of having the Is- 
land of Saints and Scholars held up 
before him, or perhaps, rather, 
thrust just a little too persistently 
by Ireland’s over-zealous friends 
before his notice, as an example— 
to follow, certainly, to imitate, if he 
can. As he grows older the matter 
will probably fall into a truer per- 
spective in his eyes. Later on, un- 
less his early prejudice has perma- 
nently warped his outlook, he rec- 
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ognises for himself, and rejoices in 
the fact, that Catholic Ireland is 
one of the greatest strongholds of 
the Faith. And the recent Emanci- 
pation celebrations have proved yet 


once again the truth of this. The 
national demonstration on Emanci- 
pation Sunday constituted a great 
people’s Act of Faith, a stupendous 
witness to the loyalty and devotion 
of the Irish people to the Church, 
to its Divine Founder, and to His 
representative on earth. 

The striking contrast between 
the sorry spectacle afforded by the 
politicians on the one hand, and the 
magnificent exposition of Catholic- 
ity displayed by the Irish people on 
the other, prompts the question: 
How long will such a people toler- 
ate such a parliament? For there 
can be no doubt at all, the people 
are immeasurably superior to the 
politicians who now represent them. 
But—when seven years ago Ireland 
regained her freedom, we felt that 
at long last the opportunity was at 
hand to justify her vaunted Catho- 
licity. For Ireland’s Catholicity has 
been vaunted, flaunted time and 
again before the world. How anx- 
iously we looked to her! How 
eagerly we awaited the lead that a 
Catholic Ireland could, we knew, if 
she would, give the world. 

In fact, seven years ago we hoped 
for great things in and from Ire- 
land. To-day, we look on, and still 
hope ...a little... but wonder... 
rather more. 


—Capr. T. W. C. Curp, in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), August, 1929. 








Editorial Comment 


FTER much reading of modern 
radicals, I am inclined to 
award the palm for wrong-headed- 
ness to Bertrand Russell. He is 
now in this country engaged in a 
very active propaganda against tra- 
ditional Christian morality. He has 
abandoned, or suspended, his pure- 
ly academic work in order to give 
himself wholly to what he considers 
the duty of uprooting the ethical 
ideas and moral customs that have 
been held sacrosanct since the days 
of Christ. His zeal is phenomenal, 
his activity in a bad cause amazing. 
In my opinion, every book of his on 
ethical questions, contains more po- 
tential harm than a score of nasty 
novels or unclean plays. For, in ef- 
fect, his work tends to give a philo- 
sophical and scientific justification 
for what we Christians call sin. He 
is largely read—of that there can 
be no doubt. And, at least here in 
New York and some other metro- 
politan centers, his lectures and de- 
bates are extraordinarily popular. 
To belittle the effect 
of the work of such 
a man, as some 
clerics do, is to 
show one’s self un- 
acquainted with the 
importance of the 
radical movement. Those who dep- 
recate even the mention of his 
name are playing the ostrich. Par- 
ents or priests or teachers who have 
the vocation of guiding youth, and 
of fighting the battle for decency, 
cannot in conscience ignore such 
works as Russell’s. To inveigh vig- 
orously against the decadence of 
morals, while ignoring contempo- 
rary ethics, is to make the mistake 


The Remark- 
able Wrong- 
ness of 
Bertrand 
Russell 


of the physician who treats symp- 
toms without even attempting to 
diagnose the disease. 

One cannot in a brief editorial 
paragraph set forth Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s iconoclastic ethical princi- 
ples. To refute them would require 
a book as large as the one in which 
they are written. To transfer some 
of his sentences—the worst of them 
—from his own page to ours would 
be shocking. For shame’s sake I 
refrain from reproducing his amaz- 
ingly frank immoralism. But per- 
haps I may be permitted to quote a 
few passages from his latest work, 
Marriage and Morals, in evidence of 
what I have called his wrong-head- 
edness. I shall make no attempt to 
disprove his statements. To those 
who know the history and the phi- 
losophy of Christian morals, Mr. 
Russell’s opinions need no refuta- 
tion. I give them simply as evi- 
dence of an almost unbelievable 
mental perversity. 


OR example: “With the victory 
of Christianity and the barba- 


rians, the relations of men and 
women sank to a pitch of brutality 
which had been unknown in the an- 
cient world for many centuries. 
The ancient world was vicious, but 
not brutal. In the Dark Ages reli- 
gion and barbarism combined to de- 
grade the sexual side of life.” 
Note the implication—quite un- 
historical—that Christianity and 
barbarism came into the Empire to- 
gether. And the bland ignoring of 
the fact that the Church, having to 
a degree purified the civilized pagan 
world of its nastiness, was obliged 
presently to turn her attention to 
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the brutish barbarians and do 
what she could for them. What 
she achieved is re- 
corded by reputable 
historians. It does 
not rest with Ber- 
trand Russell in his 
ignorance—genuine or assumed— 
to diminish her renown as the civi- 
lizer of the world. But one can see 
what great harm he may do to those 
who know as little history as him- 
self, or less, but who imagine that 
since he writes so confidently he 
he must be sure of his ground. 
Again: “From St. Paul one 
gathers that marriage is to be re- 
garded solely as a more or less 
legitimate outlet for lust . . . The 
Church has taken a different view.” 
The Church has had time and space 
to elaborate her whole doctrine of 
marriage. St. Paul, in the passage 
from 1 Corinthians, upon a misun- 
derstanding of which Mr. Russell 


History 
as She Is 
Invented 


relies for his opinion, was giving a 


few, brief, hurried, fragmentary 
instructions in regard to certain 
questions that had been asked him. 
Mr. Russell’s book on Marriage and 
Morals contains over three hun- 
dred pages. Even so, has he there- 
in fully explained his mind on those 
matters? Why then should he pre- 
tend to think that St. Paul ex- 
hausted his subject in one chapter 
of one letter? Also, it might have 
occurred to Mr. Russell that the 
Saint who called marriage “a great 
sacrament” can hardly be accused 
of considering it a mere palliative 
of passion. But Russell really has 
no intention,—or if he has the in- 
tention, he has not the ability,—to 
be either fair or accurate. 

Witness this interpretation of 
an incident that we Americans 
understand so much better than 
an Englishman who _  occasion- 
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ally hurries through our land: 
“Judge Ben B. Lindsey, who was 
for many years in charge of the 
juvenile court at Denver, and in 
that position had unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining the facts, 
proposed a new institution which 
he calls ‘companionate marriage.’ 
Unfortunately he has lost his offi- 
cial position, for when it became 
known that he used it rather to pro- 
mote the happiness of the young 
than to give them a consciousness 
of sin, the Ku-Klux Klan and the 
Catholics combined to oust him.” 

That is one of those hopelessly 
inaccurate statements that make 
the well-informed heave a sigh of de- 
spair and throw up 
their hands. What On Our Own 
can you explain toa Ground 
man who cannot see 
a plain fact? The fact is that the 
voters got sick of Lindsey’s self- 
advertising, and of his plan to cure 
immorality with a remedy that is 
worse than the disease. 

As for the “unrivalled opportu- 
nities for ascertaining the facts,”— 
does Mr. Russell labor under the 
delusion that there is only one chil- 
dren’s court in America, and that in 
Denver? We have had a children’s 
court in New York for twenty-seven 
years. There are eight judges sit- 
ting in that court. They have han- 
dled a hundred times more cases 
than Judge Lindsey’s little provin- 
cial court. They have had incom- 
parably more opportunities than he 
for ascertaining the facts. And 
they are all convinced that Lind- 
sey is on the wrong tack. Mr. 
Russell perhaps doesn’t even know 
the names of these devoted, intel- 
ligent, hard-working judges. He 
knows Lindsey because Lindsey 
advertises himself—a fatal defect 
in a judge. 
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INDLY understand that I am 
deliberately avoiding the most 
offensive passages in Mr. Russell’s 
book. I am discussing the curious 
working of his mind rather than 
his demoralizing ethics. “Intellec- 
tual timidity,” he says, “is an espe- 
cially common concomitant of pro- 
longed virginity. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that the intellectual 
inferiority of women, insofar as it 
exists, is mainly due to the restraint 
upon curiosity which the fear of sex 
leads them to impose.” 

I wonder if he considers St. Paul, 
who was a perpetual virgin, a timid 
thinker? Or Jesus Christ? Or 
Thomas Aquinas? Or Sir Isaac 
Newton? He protests half a dozen 
times in this volume that he is not 
obsessed with sex. But the very 
fact that he permits himself to ex- 
press the bizarre theory that re- 
straint of sexual passion diminishes 
intellectual vitality, is proof enough 
that he has a “bug” on sex. 


ERE is another precious mor- 
sel; it concerns Biblical and 
literary criticism. He writes: “Com- 
pare the Solomon of the ‘Song of 
Songs’ with the Solomon of Eccle- 
siastes: the one represents the an- 
cient world in its prime, the other 
in its decay. What 


Biblical is the cause of this 
Criticism difference I do not 
a la Mode profess to know. 


Perhaps it is . . . the 
substitution of a sedentary urban 
life for an active life in the open 
air; perhaps the Stoics had slug- 
gish livers; perhaps the author of 
Ecclesiastes thought that all is van- 
ity because he did not take enough 
exercise.” 

One’s first inclination, after read- 
ing that passage, is to think that Mr. 
Russell is pleased to be facetious, 
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The entire 
volume, and indeed, as far as I re- 
member at this moment, all his 
written works give no evidence of 
humor, or even of an attempt to be 


but I fear it is not so. 


humorous. He is in deadly earnest 
even when he is ridiculous. 


T is generally understood that 

when good men reject formal re- 
ligion and the Church, they still 
hold to conscience. In fact, it is the 
customary boast of such men that 
they are the only true champions 
of conscience. Their contention is 
that they turn away 
from religions of au- “I Care for 
thority, in order to Nothing: 
practice the religion All Shall Go” 
of the spirit. And, 
of course, the religion of the spirit 
means devotion to conscience. But 
Mr. Russell impugns even con- 
science. “What is called con- 
science,” he writes, “that is to say, 
the unreasoning and more or less 
unconscious acceptance of precepts 
learnt in early youth, causes man 
still to feel that whatever the con- 
ventions prohibit is wrong.” 

Those readers who are familiar 
with various modern schools of 
ethics need not be reminded that 
Mr. Russell is not alone in consid- 
ering conscience the voice of hu- 
man tradition, rather than the 
voice of God. But neither Mr. Rus- 
sell nor any other philosopher who 
rejects the divinity of conscience 
has explained how morality will re- 
main after conscience is gone. Mo- 
rality may remain when God is 
gone, as twilight remains for a short 
time when the sun has set. But 
when the last glimmer of con- 
science is gone, black night is come. 
It is easy for a philosopher to ridi- 
cule conscience (for example, by 
showing its vagaries in different in- 
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dividuals, or its perversion by gro- 
tesque superstitions among sav- 
ages), but any philosopher with a 
sense of intellectual, not to say 
moral responsibility would hesi- 
tate to drive out conscience until 
he has something at least equally 
good to replace it. But what have 
these radicals to offer in place of 
conscience? God? For them there 
is no God. Law? What is law with- 
out God but a human imposition? 
Custom? Is not Mr. Russell ex- 
plaining over and over again that 
custom is arbitrary, tyrannical, and 
in the last analysis based upon su- 
perstition? Indeed, when conscience 
is gone, all is gone. And that is the 
end of the Russell philosophy. In 
fact he is an anarchist. He has ad- 
mitted as much in his Roads to 
Freedom. If, as a result of his 
apostolic zeal for moral anarchy, we 
all become anarchists, of course re- 
ligion will be done for. But so will 
civilization. Is that what he is aim- 
ing at? 


E may as well complete this 
idea, since we have com- 
menced it, even though to do so de- 
mands one more short paragraph. 
I have mentioned tyranny. Tyran- 
ny is Mr. Russell’s béte noire. Nat- 
uraliy so, since he is in philosophy 
an anarchist and in ethics a nihilist. 
Unfortunately, he has no prophetic 
vision of the end of tyranny. Rath- 
er he sees looming 

Out of the up a worse tyranny 
Frying Pan— even than religion. 
The tyranny of the 

future will be the tyranny of sci- 
ence. Here is what he says of it: 
“Religion has existed since before 
the dawn of history, while science 
has existed for at most four cen- 
turies; but when science has be- 
come old and venerable it will con- 
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trol our lives as much as religion 
has ever done. I foresee the time 
when all who care for the freedom 
of the human spirit will have to re- 
bel against a scientific tyranny. 
Nevertheless, if there is to be a tyr- 
anny, it is better that it should be 
scientific.” The chapter ends with 
those words, and neither the author 
nor the editor appends the paren- 
thesis (to be continued in our 
next). That’s a pity, because those 
final words leave us just aching to 
know how a scientific tyranny can 
be more tolerable than religious tyr- 
anny. Religion, bad as it may be, 
involves God and man. It is pos- 
sible to appeal either to God or to 
man for mercy. But science involves 
the machine, and when the ma- 
chine is tyrannical, to whom shall 
we appeal? Are we to understand 
that Mr. Russell joins with the hero 
(hero or victim) in Eugene O’Neill’s 
play, who calls out in his agony, 
“O Dynamo have mercy on me”? 

Alas, this is a rather dismal con- 
clusion for a philosophy that com- 
mences with a promise of illumina- 
tion and emancipation. It seems to 
me that if I had no other gospel 
than that to preach, I would not go 
trekking all over the civilized world, 
from England through America to 
China, and back again and again. 
Better leave men in their illusions 
(if they be illusions) than preach 
this deliverance into the hands of 
the pitiless Moloch of mechanical 
science. 


in 
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MIST of unreality hovers 

around much of the religious 
thought of the day. For example, 
in a recent discourse delivered to 
students of Columbia University, 
Dr. Harry E. Fosdick said, “My ad- 
vice is to break away from a reli- 
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gion to keep religion.” Once again 
truth is sacrificed to an epigram 
and actuality is flouted with a fal- 
lacy. Strange! that in this era of 
organization the recommendation 
should come from a professed de- 
fender of religion that Christians 
should disorganize. Religion has 
reason to cry, “Save me from my 
friends, my enemies could do me 
no more harm.” 

The most hopeless, helpless, piti- 
able thing in creation is an idea or 
a theory or a truth or a system of 
teaching that is disorganized. Even 
the divinest truth, if thrown out in- 
to the world at haphazard, without 
an organization to guard it, and 
express it, is like a disembodied 


spirit, a wraith wandering in space,,. 


without a local habitation or a 


name. 
But seize the wandering idea, 
bring it down to earth, give it a 


body, build it up 
with flesh and blood 
and bone and sinew, 
clothe it, incorporate 
it with its compan- 
ion truths, give it an organization, 
and you may have the power that 
will endure. An organized society 
for the conservation and expression 
of truth is a force that can renew 
the face of the earth. 

Now, there never was a man of 
achievement who did not act upon 
that truth. If anyone aims to live 
and exercise his influence only in 
the present, he will content himself 
with communicating his thought to 
his companions; he may in a cas- 
ual way speak to his neighbors 
and friends, startle them with oc- 
casional flashes of wisdom, give 
them the results of his thought, lay 
down before them the product of 
his investigations in the realms of 
knowledge. But he will take no 


“Religion 
Without a 
Religion” 
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precaution that his ideas may sur- 
vive when he has perished. And 
when he has gone down to the 
grave, his neighbors will say, “his 
wisdom is buried with him.” 

Not so the man who builds his 
hopes on immortality, who thinks 
that if his ideas are worth the 
labor he has given them, they are 
worth being perpetuated, that if 
a work is worth beginning, it is 
worth continuing. The business 
man, the captain of industry, builds 
up an establishment by dint of la- 
bor and patience, and lest the fruit 
of his work be lost, he incorporates 
a business firm, and when he is 
dead, the work goes on without him. 
The philosopher gathers a group of 
scholars about him, forms a school, 
and when the master-mind is gone, 
his pupils speak to the world in his 
name. The patriot, not content to 
let his ideals burn out in a flame of 
fiery eloquence, bids his hearers 
gather together, organize, form a 
society, build a party, or it may be, 
a government that shall continue to 
exist as a living exponent of the 
patriot’s views after his voice is 
stilled in the tomb. 

All this is obviously common 
sense when we talk business or 
politics or education or govern- 
ment; organization is_ essential. 
But just as soon as we leave politics 
and business and education and 
step into the field of religion, we 
are told that what we have just 
laid down as common sense is sud- 
denly become unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 


OWEVER, the all important 
fact is that Christ, Who, it 
must be remembered, understood 
His own mind best, and had suffi- 
cient independence of judgment to 
make His own plans, actually 
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founded an organization to carry on 
His work. He was not less wise 
than the patriot or the scholar. As 
witness of His wisdom there is an 
existing organization that bears His 
name and acts with His authority. 
That Church everlastingly contin- 
ues to exist,—to the amazement of 
those who dislike or misunderstand 
her,—primarily because she has a 
divine vitality, but also because she 
is wisely and wondrously organized. 
She never has succumbed to this 
pifling nonsense about “religion 
without a religion.” And she will 
be here when the advocates of 
vagueness are gone and forgot- 
ten. 

Just now a church is building, 
largely, we understand, because of 
Rockefeller’s munificence, as a cen- 
ter for the dissemination of Dr. 
Fosdick’s formless religiosity. When 
that new church is in ruins and Dr. 
Fosdick is less than a memory, the 
Church that is a Church will be 
here. 


-— 
> 





N many American newspapers, 

there appeared recently among 
the book advertisements, this sig- 
nificant notice: 

“It is common knowledge that in- 
terested individuals are now en- 
gaged in a campaign of intimida- 
tion and threatened boycott against 
bookshops throughout the country 
selling or displaying prominently 
Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Vir- 
ginal Mind, by Edwin Franden Da- 
kin. In spite of the fact that this 
book has been termed by impartial 
critics one of the most important 
biographies of the year and has 
been almost universally praised by 
leading magazines and newspapers 
for its accuracy, fairness, sympa- 
thy, and lack of bias, the agencies 
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engaged in this smothering cam- 
paign are seeking to 

convey the impres- Tactics of 
sion that Mrs. Eddy: Christian 
The Biography of a_ Science 
Virginal Mind is an 

attack upon the religion that Mrs. 
Eddy founded and a misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts concerning her 
life.” 

The tactics of the Christian Sci- 
entists (for, of course, the “in- 
terested individuals” are officials 
and members of Mrs. Eddy’s 
Church) would seem to indicate 
that they are not too confident of 
the survival of her ideas and her 
institution. Intimidation and boy- 
cott are invariably evidence of fear 
and of lack of faith. Fear, it would 
seem, is a particularly inappropri- 
ate emotion in those who profess 
unbounded confidence that they 
possess the eternal truth. Intimi- 
dation and boycott are curious 
weapons to be found in the hands 
of those who claim to be, par ez- 
cellence, the exponents of a sweet 
and lovely religion. 

These methods, however, are not 
new in Christian Science. An earli- 
er book, a dispassionate but devas- 
tating document on Mrs. Eddy, 
written by Georgine Milmine, was 
persistently attacked, though never 
refuted, and it disappeared from 
the bookshops. The copyright, it 
is said, was bought by a Christian 
Scientist and the plates were de- 
stroyed,—an explanation slightly at 
variance with the recent declaration 
of the Christian Science Publication 
Committee that the book proved a 
“dud” and that therefore the plates 
were melted down. To intimida- 
tion and boycott it would seem that 
disingenuousness is added,—all in 
defense of what purports to be a 
holier religion than any other. 
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See the Christian Science Pub- 
lication Committee has spoken 
in the newspapers so disparagingly 
of Miss Milmine’s book, it is only 
fair to quote a commendation of it 
from Mr. Dakin’s foreword: 

“No matter what further bio- 
graphical material is yet to be dis- 
covered, it is certain that to Geor- 
gine Milmine every subsequent bi- 
ographer must owe an important 
debt. For Miss Milmine, not wait- 
ing until death had destroyed op- 
portunity to record recollections 
that were invaluable, set out during 
Mrs. Eddy’s lifetime to tramp up 
and down New Eng- 
land in the quest for 
those who still re- 
membered the Mary 
Baker Glover of 
earlier years. The strange doors 
upon which Miss Milmine knocked, 
the unknown streets and country 
roads that she explored, yielded a 
mine of golden material not merely 
for the biographer but also for the 
psychologist and the neuro-patholo- 
gist—— material which otherwise 
would have been utterly lost with- 
in a few years’ time. The fact that 
Miss Milmine had to rely solely 
upon intuition in seeking the un- 
known key which would unlock her 
equation, that indeed the panorama 
of the completed equation was not 
even before her—this serves only to 
make her achievement in setting 
her data down intelligibly the more 
extraordinary. That her book was 
withdrawn, and even the plates de- 
stroyed, does not lessen the obliga- 
tion to her which the future must 
acknowledge—an indebtedness to a 
pioneer which footnotes can but 
partially express, and which this 
author is proud to record.” 

Let us hope that Scribner’s will 
not be persuaded, even in the face of 


Tribute to a 
Volume 
Suppressed 
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petty persecution, to surrender the 
plates of this new and necessary 
volume. But all who are interested 
in the odd phenomenon of the “old 
wives’ fable” of Christian Science 
would do well to buy the book 
quickly. 


<i 
—_ 





BOOK appeared this summer 

on Chicago: the History of its 
Reputation. In a spirited and witty 
review published in the New York 
Times of August 25th, Charles Wil- 
lis Thompson says, “Chicago began 
with the World’s Fair of 1893—that 
was her début—and we have all 
been trying to make her out ever 
since. This book supplies the clue. 
Until then she had been a big, noisy 
Western town. But as the Fair 
closed—appropriately, for Chicago, 
with the murder of the Mayor— 
it began to dawn on 
the country and the 
world that she was 
no mere town, but 
a phenomenon. 
What we all do, from Bangor to 
Seattle, and do mincingly, she does 
with a stride and a bellow. In 
crime, she leads because she is so 
bizarre about it.” 

Bizarre, and apparently also im- 
aginative. For example, “As some 
jovial pineapple squad was wend- 
ing its careless way homeward 
after planting some really serious 
bombs among the enemy, it oc- 
curred to them to top off the eve- 
ning by frivolously dropping a pine- 
apple under the porch of a United 
States Senator and another in the 
yard of a candidate for District At- 
torney. Mr. Smith [author of the 
book] holds, if we understand him, 
that [the placing of these bombs] 
merely evinced high spirits on the 
part of the squad, who knew that 


Murder— 
With a 
Difference 
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the Senator and the candidate were 
not at home, and who needed some 
relaxation after a hard night’s 
work.” 

It is interesting to know the sort 
of thing that is counted a mere jeu 
d’esprit in Chicago, but I wonder 
how Mr. Smith or his co-author Mr. 
Lewis, would explain a more recent 
happening recorded by the United 
Press under date of October 13th. 
It seems that six successive lovers 
of a Chicago widow, Mrs. Jessie 
Lafferty (whose husband, be it re- 
marked, was murdered) have been 
found assassinated. One of them 
was killed by a machine gun oper- 
ated by a woman. The newspaper 
item explains that Mrs. Lafferty 
has no police record and has “never 
been booked even on the technical 
charge of suspicion.” 

Why should the dear lady be sus- 
pected of knowing anything about 
the cause of the sudden passing of 
her six suitors? In Chicago it must 
be quite ordinary that six of one’s 
friends should be shot in quick suc- 
cession. Why make a news item of 
it? Would the Editor of the United 
Press insinuate the odd notion that 
the lady perhaps knows something 
about the murders? The police 
lieutenant handling the case de- 
clares that no evidence had been 
unearthed that would warrant her 
being held for questioning. Of 
course not. Even the implicit sug- 
gestion must be obnoxious to the 
sensitive citizens of Chicago. 


_— 
—— 





T is not often that sin, taking the 

word in its general and abstract 
sense, becomes the subject of news- 
paper editorials. But the unusual 
happened recently when a minister 
reported to his congregation the re- 
sult of a little investigation he had 
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made. “Sin,” he said, “has largely 
dropped out of the vocabulary of 
the modern Church. Four New 
York morning pa- 

pers” (he names the Sin as News 
principal ones) 

“gave space to summaries of forty- 
one sermons with an aggregate of 
more than sixteen thousand words. 
In these ‘sin’ was not used or even 
remotely referred to, except in one 
brief summary of one hundred and 
six words of a discourse given at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral.” 

The minister, Dr. Don O. Shelton, 
president of the National Bible In- 
stitute, has stumbled upon an 
immensely important fact. The 
churches which proudly entitle 
themselves “modern” are largely 
time-servers and victims to the pre- 
vailing mode of thought. Their 
preachers are not leaders but fol- 
lowers. Their philosophy seems to 
be that of a contemporary humor- 
ist (also doubtless a philosopher), 
who said, “I learned long ago never 
to tell people anything they don’t 
want to hear.” 

But right there is a great tactical 
blunder, and, incidentally, a para- 
dox. If you tell people what they 
like to hear they will presently stay 
away, so that they may not hear it. 
If you tell them what they ought to 
know, they will keep coming to hear 
it, even though they don’t like it. 
For the people are not such fools as 
the worldly-wise think them to be. 
They know far more than most of 
their teachers. There is, indeed, 
what may be called a passive infal- 
libility residing in the ecclesia dis- 
cens, the people. The aboriginal 
revelation is written upon their 
hearts. It agrees with and is cor- 
roborated by the Scriptural Revela- 
tion. The human soul is by its na- 
ture Christian. Sin is written all 
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over the Bible. It is written also in 
every human heart. When St. John 
says, “If any man say he hath no 
sin, he is a liar and the truth is not 
in him,” all honest readers say 
“Amen.” So it comes to pass that 
the most popular preachers have 
been those who cry, “We are all 
sinners. Do penance or perish.” 
Before Jesus, the people beat a 
broad pathway to the hole in the 
rock wherein dwelt John the Bap- 
tist. When Jesus Himself began to 


preach, He spoke no less freely and 
no less forcefully than His precur- 
sor, in denunciation of sin, and 
“the people heard Him gladly.” 


REACHERS who dodge the 
word “sin,” and empty their 
churches, should read the Scrip- 
tures and learn how to fill them 
again. As for us Catholics, we re- 
tain hold upon the people much bet- 
ter than the Protestant preachers, 
not because we are better preachers 
(we are not), but because we are 
neither mealy-mouthed nor silent 
about sin. There are other reasons, 
of course, why our churches are 
filled. We are not content to preach 
sin. By the divine grace we forgive 
sin. And there again is a paradox. 
There is nothing else so hard in our 
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religion as confession. But confes- 
sion brings the people. They need 
it, and know that they need it, even 
though naturally they may hate it. 
So, thousands of father-confessors 
are fairly swamped with floods of 
penitents surging about their con- 
fessionals. Of course, as all Cath- 
olics understand, all this is not the 
result of a deliberately devised hu- 
man policy. If priests had been left 
to their own devices, perhaps they 
would have been as unwise as the 
ministers. They would have toned 
down the Gospel, making “judi- 
cious” selections from it to please 
the people. And, in consequence, 
they would have alienated the peo- 
ple. There is a familiar phrase that 
leaps to Catholic lips whenever we 
hear of some asinine thing done by 
a representative of the Church, 
“Thank God the Church is divine, 
we humans cannot ruin it.” No 
credit therefore is due to us (non 
nobis Domine) for the fact that the 
people keep coming. We preach 
sin—and hell—and by divine in- 
stinct the people know we preach 
truth. 

Protestant ministers—those of 
them who can stand off and look at 
us dispassionately—may pick up a 
hint, if they will. 








Recent 


PREMIER MACDONALD’S VISIT 


ESTABLISHING a precedent for 
England’s Premiers, the Hon. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald sailed from 
Southampton for the United States 
on September 27th. After an offi- 
cial reception in New York, the 
Premier journeyed to Washington 
and spent the week-end of October 
5th-6th at President Hoover’s moun- 
tain camp in Virginia, in informal 
conference with the President on 
important world affairs, especially 
the question of a naval parley in 
the near future. Immediately follow- 
ing these conversations it was an- 
nounced from the White House that 
an international naval disarmament 
conference would be held in Lon- 
don beginning on January 20th. 
The invitations will be sent from 
England to the United States, 
France, Italy, and Japan. 

Upon his return to Washington, 
the Prime Minister visited the 
House of Representatives and then 
the Senate, where he delivered an 
earnest address manifesting his 
deep friendship for this country, 
and advocating making the Kellogg 
Pact a living principle; he declared 
himself strongly in favor of parity 
between the navies of Great Britain 
and the United States. That eve- 
ning a State dinner was held at the 
White House, when the Labor Min- 
ister again spoke. 

On October 9th, the White House 
issued a joint statement from 
President Hoover and Premier Mac- 
Donald embodying the results of 
their conferences. On the same 
day, the Premier gave a supple- 
mentary statement to the press in 
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which he said: “I have achieved 
more than I hoped. The one thing 
that was ever possible from a short 
visit like this, was to get into per- 
sonal contact with the President 
and to get it definitely stated in a 
common pronouncement that An- 
glo-American policy would be con- 
ducted on the assumption that not 
only was war between us impos- 
sible, but that our navies would not 
come into conflict with each other.” 
He concluded by pointing out that 
their purpose was “to enable each 
of us to be more effective than ever 
in coéperating with other nations 
to establish the security of peace.” 

After his return to New York Mr. 
MacDonald was entertained at a 
dinner by the members of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. His speech 
on this occasion was carried by 
radio to almost every portion of the 
globe. With great earnestness he 
called upon the public opinion of 
all nations to mobilize behind the 
peace efforts initiated by his visit 
to America and “to take the risk of 
peace.” The Premier left for Can- 
ada a day or so later where he spent 
about ten days, and then sailed for 
England. 


—_— 





INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


For the first time this country 
has been the meeting place of the 
Institute of International Law. On 
October 10th, about a hundred 
members of the Institute, most of 
them just arriving from European 
countries, assembled at Briarcliff 
Manor, New York. All of them are 
international lawyers of note, many 
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of them holding high judicial posi- 
tions in their own countries. 

Elihu Root, veteran jurist, and 
former Secretary of State, presided 
at the opening session and spoke 
the words of welcome to the visi- 
tors. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University 
and of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, also made 
an address. At the first regular 
business session the following day, 
the delegates adopted three declara- 
tions of the rights of individuals in 
all countries: the equal right to life, 
to liberty and property, and to the 
exercise of the religious faith and 
language of his choice. It is the 
duty of every State, they said, to 
recognize these rights for every in- 
dividual regardless of his national- 
ity. 

An important resolution advocat- 
ing a scientific international con- 
gress for the recodification of world 
laws was unanimously adopted at 
the session of October 16th; to such 
a convention the institute could of- 
fer as a nucleus its own half-cen- 
tury of “declarations” interpreting 
details of international law. Later 
discussions took up such questions 
as the legal status of foreign corpo- 
rations in a country, commercial 
disputes involving different nations, 
and the question of diplomatic im- 
munity; on the last subject it was 
the general opinion that special 
privileges are distributed too free- 
ly. Dr. James B. Scott is President 
of the Institute. 


tin 
=> 





CARDINAL Dusols, ARCHBISHOP OF 
Paris 


Louis Ernest CARDINAL DvuBOIS, 
Archbishop of Paris, died at the age 
of seventy-three on September 23d. 
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He had just passed the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood, having been ordained in 
1879. His Eminence, as priest and 
bishop, had lived through a trying 
period of the life of the Church in 
France. 

Louis Dubois was born Septem- 
ber 1, 1856, at St.-Calais. He stud- 
ied at the seminary of Le Mans, and 
was a curate there when he under- 
took the editorship of the Semaine 
Religieuse. Later he became Vicar- 
General of the diocese. At the age 
of forty-five, Pope Leo XIII. ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Verdun. In 
that year, 1901, began the Waldeck- 
Rousseau anti-clerical policy which 
was to embarrass the Church in 
France for many years. For the 
nine years of his episcopacy at 
Verdun, Bishop Dubois was firm 
and energetic in defending the 
rights of the Church, and at the end 
of this time he was elevated to the 
archiepiscopal See of Bourges. In 
1916, in the midst of the World 
War, the Archbishop was trans- 
ferred to the more important dio- 
cese of Rouen, and in the same year 
was made a Cardinal by Pope Bene- 
dict XV. In his new See, Cardinal 
Dubois was close to the headquar- 
ters of the Belgium Government, 
then within his territory. He oc- 
cupied himself so zealously for the 
welfare of the wounded, the prison- 
ers, and the Belgian refugees, that 
at the end of the War, King Albert 
conferred upon him the Order of 
Leopold II. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, 1920, Cardinal Dubois 
was installed Archbishop of Paris 
to succeed Cardinal Amette. He 
announced on this occasion that 
his mission would be one of unity 
and peace. He manifested great 
energy in fighting poverty, disease 
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and crime in the Capital. He fur- 
thered the works of charity: social 
centers, nurseries, dispensaries; he 
built churches in the manufactur- 
ing suburban towns, he opened new 
schools and enlarged the semi- 
naries. 

The Cardinal’s determined stand 
last year against L’Action Fran- 
caise and its supporters is well 
known. There can be no doubt 
that the evident sincerity of Car- 
dinal Dubois in all his words and 
deeds was one of the greatest fac- 
tors in bringing about the reéstab- 
lishment of friendly relations be- 
tween Church and State in France. 
May he rest in peace! 


<> 





CATHOLIC WOMEN MEET IN 
WASHINGTON 


THE Ninth Annual Convention of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women was held in Washington, 
D. C., September 29th to October 
3d. While the headquarters were 
at the Mayflower Hotel in the city, 
the Convention opened with a Sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at the Catholic University, cele- 
brated by the Right Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D., Chairman of the 
Department of Lay Organizations 
of the N. C. W. C. The Right Rev. 
Christopher E. Byrne, Bishop of 
Galveston, Texas, preached on 
“Christ and Society.” 

The business sessions of the Con- 
vention began the following day. 
Bishop Schrembs was presented 
with a brochure containing the 
names of the Catholic women of his 
diocese, Cleveland, who had con- 
tributed the first $10,000 towards 
the scholarship in the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, 
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given as a memorial to his mother 
on the fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination. 

Miss Mary G. Hawks, President 
of the Council, presided at the vari- 
ous activities and was reélected be- 
fore the Convention closed. Ad- 
dresses were delivered at the meet- 
ings by well-known scholars and 
lecturers. The Rev. Dr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, of the Catholic University 
faculty, took as his theme that the 
Catholic Faith alone can save us 
from the disintegrating forces in 
American life, which are national- 
ism, pharisaism, and neo-paganism. 
The Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the 
same University, spoke against the 
proposed “Equal Rights” Amend- 
ment sponsored by the National 
Woman’s Party, and criticized that 
Party’s objections to protective 
legislation for women workers. A 
woman in the audience took issue 
with Dr. Ryan from the floor of the 
meeting. 

At other sessions discourses were 
delivered by the Hon. Thomas F. 
Woodlock, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and by Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. Boland, of the Catho- 
lic Truth Society of England. A 
banquet closed the Convention; on 
this occasion Dona Juana Pitman 
de Labarthe, President of the Mex- 
ico City Branch of the Union de 
Damas Catholicas Mexicanas, spoke 
on the settlement of the Mexican 
religious controversy. It was de- 
cided that the next Convention of 
the N. C. C. W. will be held in Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


-— 
—_ 





WARREN’S INSCRIPTION ORDERED ON 
LovuvaIn LIBRARY 


Tue inscription, “Destroyed by 
Teutonic fury, restored by Amer- 
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ican generosity,” it has been de- 
cided, must be placed upon the new 
Louvain Library. The controversy 
over this inscription has been heat- 
ed and long-continued. In October, 
1927, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
who represented the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, the largest contributor to 
the new building, objected to these 
words, and work on the facade was 
temporarily suspended. Last year 
Msgr. Ladeuze, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, attempted to erect a substi- 
tute balustrade, and an angry 
crowd tore it down. The Library 
was dedicated on July 4, 1928, 
without the inscription. 

Mr. Whitney Warren, the Amer- 
ican architect of the Library, 


brought suit in the civil court of 
Louvain last June to force the Uni- 
versity authorities to place the bal- 
ustrade with the Latin text as orig- 
inally planned. The court has de- 


cided in his favor and the Univer- 
sity must do the work at its own 
expense, but Mr. Warren’s claim 
for 2,000,000 francs damages be- 
cause his plans had been modified, 
was denied. 





- 
— 


DIocESAN COMMITTEE ON 
LITERATURE 


In a recent letter addressed to the 
pastors of the Archdiocese, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Hayes condemns 
without equivocation the evil and 
pernicious literature of the present 
day. The occasion of the letter, 
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written on the eve of the Cardinal 
Archbishop’s departure for his “ad 
limina” visit to Rome, is the an- 
nouncement that the Diocesan 
Committee on Literature which he 
appointed some time ago, has per- 
fected its organization and is now 
ready to function in the diocese. 
The Committee, as named by the 
Cardinal, is composed of the follow- 
ing priests: The Right Rev. Msgr. 
Michael J. Lavelle, LL.D., chair- 
man; the Right Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Chidwick, D.D.; the Rev. John J. 
Wynne, S.J.; the Very Rev. Michael 
J. Ripple, O.P.; the Rev. Bernard 
Licking, C.SS.R.; the Rev. Fidelis 
J. Reynolds, O.F.M.; the Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., and the Rev. Ar- 
thur J. Scanlan, D.D., secretary. 

“I solemnly appeal to and ad- 
monish our Catholic people and 
especially our youth,” writes the 
Cardinal, “against unclean litera- 
ture, whether it be in form of book, 
periodical or newspaper. Indul- 
gence in such literature violates 
conscience. It is not a question of 
regulation or censorship on the 
part of the Church, but a matter of 
conscientious obedience to the law 
of God. 

“Our Diocesan Committee on Lit- 
erature has perfected its organiza- 
tion and hereafter will function by 
bringing to the attention of the 
faithful, at regular periods, the 
knowledge they should have of pub- 
lications which are to be shunned 
as dangerous, or to be accepted as 
elevating, edifying and wholesome.” 





Our Contributors 


CAMILLE McCoLe (“Sherwood 
Anderson—Congenital Freudian”), 
instructor in English at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, effectively dates 
another of the moderns. Our read- 
ers will remember his first contri- 
bution, “Something About Cabell,” 
in our July number. 


VerA MARIE Tracy (“After 
Dark”), the intrepid spirit of whose 
invalid life illumines her work, is 
always a favorite. Her poems and 
short stories appear in many Cath- 
olic periodicals here and in the 
West. Miss Tracy has been for 
many years a patient in Glockner 
Sanitarium, Colorado Springs. 


JOHN M. CLEAVER, M.D. (“A Min- 
ister’s Son Follows Through.” Part 
I.), tells his own story in this in- 


teresting contribution which he 
wrote in a spirit of gratitude and 
as an encouragement to others who 
may have had similar experiences. 
It will be completed next month. 


WituiaM A. Drake (“Requiem”) 
for several years Editor of the Her- 
ald Tribune “Books Abroad” De- 
partment, is well known as essay- 
ist, critic and poet. A collection of 
his critical articles was brought out 
in book form last year under the ti- 
tle, Contemporary European Writ- 
ers. 


JosepH J. Remtty, M.A., PH.D. 
(“In Praise of Dreamthorp”), Pro- 
fessor of English and Librarian of 
Hunter College, New York City, in 
his delightful treatment of his sub- 
ject, discloses to us something of 
the secret of his eminent success in 
his chosen profession. 


Mary Sinton (Mrs. Joun D.) 
Leitcnu (‘‘If Words Were 
Changed”), though born in New 
York City and married to a Scotch- 
man, has become identified with 
the poets of the South. She has 
made her home for some time in 
the “forest primeval,” ten miles 
from Norfolk, Va., is Secretary of 
the Poetry Society of Virginia, a 
member of the Norfolk Poets’ Club, 
and Associate Editor of The Lyric. 
She is a constant contributor to our 
best periodicals and the author of 
two volumes of verse, The Waggon 
and the Star and The Unrisen Mor- 
row. 


W. F. P. Srockiey, M.A. (“Ger- 
many’s Catholic Truth Day”), is 
Professor of English at University 
College, Cork, since 1905, and our 
contributor since 1901. He writes 
on a variety of topics, educational, 
literary, musical and religious, for 
English, Irish and American maga- 
zines, and is the author of many 
books, among them How to Read a 
Shakespeare Play, Newman and the 
Dream of Gerontius, and English 
Visitors tolIreland. Professor Stock- 
ley was Member of Parliament for 
the National University of Ireland, 
1921-1923, and has been Alderman 
for the city of Cork and President 
of Cork Library for many years. 


BERTHA RADFORD (Mrs. FREDERICK 
O.) Sutton (“Daddy Spectacles”), 
whose tales of Lourdes have enthu- 
siastic readers in many lands, has 
returned to London from her an- 
nual visit to Our Lady’s shrine. 
She has been sojourning in Spain 
recently, where at Loyola she found 
inspiration for another story. 
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Hueu F. Buiunt, LL.D. (“Aspira- 
tion”), Pastor of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in East Cam- 
bridge, needs no introduction to our 
readers. His is a familiar name in 
American Catholic literature as 
poet and prose writer. His most 
recently published book, Great 
Magdalens, appeared last year. 


Seumas MacManus (“In Done- 
gal”) finds in the country of his 
birth a seemingly inexhaustible 
fount of inspiration. Mr. Mac- 
Manus did not make his annual 
visit as lecturer to America last 
year owing to ill health, but we 
trust he will be able to come this 
year. 


ANNA McCiureE Snuoit (“The 
Children’s Crusade”), a frequent 
contributor to several of our de- 
partments, was the subject of Ce- 
cilia Mary Young’s “Women in the 


News” article in The Catholic News 
for October 5th. We refer our read- 
ers to it for an appreciation of Miss 
Sholl and her work in several fields. 


Evetyn MILLER (Mrs. ALFRED 
W.) Prerce (“The Tragedy of a 
Happy Childhood”), a new name in 
our columns, has made her home in 
New York City since her marriage 
in 1925. She was born in Dallas, 
Texas, and brought up under the 
happy conditions described in her 
article. She received her early ed- 
ucation in Dallas, later taking ad- 
vanced courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Pierce was the organizer 
and director for two years of the 
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Literary Department of the Cath- 
olic Woman’s League of Dallas, and 
has contributed Sunday feature 
stories to the Dallas Times Herald 
since 1919. 


Tue ApBE ALPHONSE LUGAN (“Le 
Correspondant, 1829-1929”) is well 
qualified to write of the jubilee of 
our honored French contemporary, 
as he has been its collaborator for 
many years. M. |’Abbé is at pres- 
ent in this country writing and lec- 
turing. His literary connections 
are world-wide and he is a keen stu- 
dent of men and manners in many 
lands. 


Mary BRENNAN (Mars. C. H.) 
Ciapp (“The Dearest Thing She 
Had”), whose husband is President 
of the State University of Montana, 
finds time for her literary work de- 
spite the fact that there are seven 
little Clapps. We have previously 
known her as a poet. Two of her 
poems originally published in Pan, 
Poetry and Youth, were included in 
Braithwaite’s Anthology for 1926. 


VirGinia J. Fotey (“They Called 
Him Death”) is a young graduate of 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
She is already making a name for 
herself in the literary field, a poem 
of hers published in The Common- 
weal, being later printed in The Lit- 
erary Digest and included in Braith- 
waite’s Anthology for 1926. A one- 
act play written in that year re- 
ceived second prize at Culver in the 
Indiana State Contest. This is her 
first appearance in our pages. 
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Progressive Scholasticism. By Ger- 
ardo Bruni, Ph.D. Translated by 
John S. Zybura, Ph.D. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 

One of the most frequent libels 
against Scholastic philosophy is 
that it is primarily a philosophy of 
Church authority and hence pos- 
sesses no spontaneity or originality. 
It was only recently that Professor 
Ray Wood Sellars dusted off this 
old prejudice. A second charge 
against Scholasticism is that it has 
been repudiated by the develop- 
ment of modern thought and mod- 
ern science, and hence is a philoso- 
phy of the past but not of the pres- 
ent. 

These two outlooks on Scholasti- 
cism make up the burden of Pro- 
gressive Scholasticism, it being the 
author’s purpose to show, firstly, 
that Scholasticism is a philosophy in 
its own right, and that the ancillary 
function of Scholastic philosophy 
could not, of itself, hinder the prog- 
ress of thought; and secondly, that 
Scholasticism is not a dead philoso- 
phy, but a living one, and this vital- 
ity is proven by the facility with 
which Neo-Scholasticism keeps au 
courant with the thought and sci- 
ence of our own day. 

The first problem is that of the 
relation of reason and revelation, 
and in treating it Dr. Bruni con- 











tends that the medieval solution 
was delayed by the predominance 
of Platonism, which by its theory 
of Jllumination reduced philosophy 
to theology, or through the “double 
verity” of Siger, separated philoso- 
phy and theology entirely and 
hence practically suppressed the 
problem. The real solution came 
in thirteenth century Scholasticism 
and thanks to the distinction be- 
tween philosophers who “aim at a 
knowledge of the creature itself” 
and theologians who aim at a sci- 
ence of “the love of God.” What 
was more important, however, was 
the Thomistic doctrine that Revela- 
tion must be a demonstrable fact: 
“That certain truths wholly sur- 
pass the capability of reason is 
most clearly evident,” writes the 
Angelic Doctor. In other words, 
fides quezrens intellectum became 
intellectus querens fidem, the bur- 
den of the Contra Gentes. 

Dr. Bruni has in these pages pre- 
sented not only an exceptionally 
clear view of the medieval solution 
of faith and science, but has offered 
us in that presentation a defense 
for the reasonableness of our faith 
in the world to-day. One very fine 
line on the matter is worth quot- 
ing: “The profound humaneness of 
the act of faith is expressed by St. 
Thomas in the passage where he 
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states the act of faith essentially 
consists in knowledge, and that it 
resides in the intellect as ‘in its 
subject.’” 

In the second part of his book on 
Scholasticism and the Historical 
Problem, Dr. Bruni departs from 
the mind of De Wulf, who held 
that theories and systems should 
be given exclusively the value pos- 
sessed for their authors. Dr. Bruni 
believes “this is tantamount to say- 
ing that the value of the system 
would come to be conceived as up- 
rooted from the soil of historical 
becoming, that is to say, from that 
living reality outside of which one’s 
own cannot be explained, or at least 
cannot be caught in all its as- 
pects.” He therefore strongly ad- 
vocates that Scholasticism go out 
beyond the “narrow circle of the 
cloister, and widen its horizons be- 
yond those of the ecclesiastical.” 
“In my opinion,” he says, “the 
Scholastic can save himself from 
the charge of possessing a hopeless- 
ly anti-historical mentality, only by 
resolving never again to attempt to 
wrest so many centuries from God.” 

There does seem to be great rea- 
son for the author’s emphasis on 
greater contact with our times, and 
the necessity of re-thinking accord- 
ing to the Scholastics, the problems 
of our day. St. Thomas is not 
merely an authority, he is a light- 
house. As Pére Gény wrote, “Two 
mistakes are possible for Scholasti- 
cism: the exaggeration of its differ- 
ence from modern philosophy, or 
its undue attenuation of the same.” 

The arguments Dr. Bruni gives 
for this point of view are clear, 
powerful and effective, though at 
times they are written with a cer- 
tain degree of passion. But it is 
the opinion of the reviewer that the 
Italian Neo-Scholastics have spoiled 
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their plea for New Scholasticism by 
saddling it with the Italian view of 
history made popular by Gentile 
and Croce. The Italian school of 
Gentile and Croce is one of the 
phases of Temporalism, and there 
is danger of confusing the condi- 
tions in which Truth arises with 
the objectivity and the eternity of 
the Truth itself. History is not al- 
ways productive of the rational, 
sometimes it is productive of the ir- 
rational. 

This book of Dr. Bruni’s is a 
first class piece of scholarship, and 
the disagreement one finds with the 
author in the above mentioned 
point in no way affects its scientific 
character. It is a fine contribution 
to New Scholasticism. In connec- 
tion with this we must mention the 
thirty-six page introduction of the 
translator, John S. Zybura, which 
is probably the finest presentation 
of New Scholasticism ever written 
in America. Dr. Zybura, confined 
to a sickbed for years, has done a 
great service for Scholasticism. He 
is a first class Peripatetic despite 
his physical disabilities. 

F. J. S. 


Tipperary. By Rev. James E. Cot- 
ter, LL.D., Litt.D. New York: 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.25. 

Dr. Cotter does not like that dog- 
gerel ditty, “It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary,” which we all heard so 
often in the early days of the World 


War. In the preface to his book, 
he tells us that when he first read 
that British soldiers were singing 
the song in the trenches around 
Lille, he found a certain pathetic 
interest in the news. But when, 
having sent for a copy of it, he 
learned what were its words and 
its spirit, his mind changed. He 
then saw in the song only another 
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instance “of Albion’s low trickery 
to make Erin ridiculous.” 

He expressed himself to that ef- 
fect in an article in the Knights of 
Columbus magazine, of which at 
that time he was one of the asso- 
ciate editors. The result was a 
“storm of indignation in Canada” 
among members of the Knights 
there, and a protest to the manage- 
ment of the magazine. The Doctor 
continues that he then and there re- 
solved that he would some day 
write a book about “famous Tip- 
perary.” This is the book,—‘“in a 
sense,” he says, “an atonement for 
the insult offered” his beloved Irish 
county. But he modestly describes 
the contents as “random thoughts” 
that came to his mind “in hurried 
studies and limited trips,” and he 
disclaims the idea that what he has 
written is in any sense complete. 

The spirit of the book is one of 
praise and blessing for Ireland and 
of severe criticism for England. 
The author does not confine him- 
self to Tipperary. His thoughts go 
out continually to Ireland as a 
whole, and bits of Irish history, 
archeology, art, folklore, and po- 
etry are scattered throughout the 
pages. 

It is quite apparent that Dr. Cot- 
ter is no admirer of the present sys- 
tem by which Ireland is governed. 
“Ireland’s hope,” he declares, “is 
for complete separation from Eng- 
land.” But he is too logical a man 
and too good a Christian to confuse 
dislike of England with hatred of 
the English people; for, in spite of 
his bitter arraignment of England’s 
misdeeds in Ireland, he takes care 
to pay a tribute to some English 
friends whom he visited in London, 
friends from whom, he says, he 
parted with tears. 

The book contains a few rather 
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glaring errors. On page 26 two 
lines of poetry credited to Thomas 
Davis, are from the poem, “The 
Memory of the Dead,” by Thomas 
Kells Ingram; “Devongilla” on page 
45, should of course be “Dervor- 
gilla”; “Clarence Francis Mangan” 
on page 128, should be “James Clar- 
ence Mangan”; “Tybrid” on page 
30, should be “Tubbrid.” 
D. A. MCC. 


Alice Meynell. By Viola Meynell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00. 

The memoir of Mrs. Meynell by 
her daughter is a welcome gift. The 
task was delicate and has been deli- 
cately executed, complicated by the 
reserves natural when one member 
of a family writes of another, fur- 
ther complicated by the special re- 
serves of Mrs. Meynell herself, her 
privacies revealed in the book even 
toward her own family, her gra- 
cious inaccessibility even in gener- 
ous friendship. 

The book intends quite simply to 
shape and preserve a_ personal 
memory. It avoids pretension of 
biographical completeness. The 
writings, too, are treated necessarily 
with some constraint—as record 
of thought, with some evidence of 
their English repute. But this poet 
and essayist of the English Catho- 
lic group was widely praised during 
the heyday of her fame in the nine- 
ties in noble phrases, sometimes 
quoted here, from eminent pens,— 
was more widely praised with more 
recollected tranquillity at her death. 
What was still wanted was the per- 
sonal revelation. 

We get, of course, and in effective 
composition, the biographical back- 
ground: pictures of the “interna- 
tional” childhood, the unusually 
gifted parents, the tremulous youth 
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deeply sensitive to joy or pain, the 
sanctity of an early friendship 
which accounts for the “Renounce- 
ment” group of poems, the quiet be- 
ginnings of literary work, the happy 
marriage, the years of arduous 
journalism and child-bearing to- 
gether, the household cares in- 
creased by the casualness of un- 
limited generosity such as_ the 
shepherding of Francis Thompson, 
the crowding of distinguished 
friendships, the heroic fatigues of 
later years, the expanding sympa- 
thies with the expanding domestic 
circle. We pick up by the way, too, 
stray bits of information about Mrs. 
Meynell’s tastes, such as her special 
allegiance to Shakespeare and her 
preference among her own poems 
for her tribute to Shakespeare. But 
the distinctive contribution of the 
book is in quotation from diaries 
and letters hitherto, except for the 
Meredith letters, mostly withheld. 

There is the ardent young Dick- 
ens a-frenzy with admiration for 
the beautiful Miss Weller, Mrs. 
Meynell’s mother. There are bits 
of heart-searching by Francis 
Thompson. There are honors and 
devotions from the elderly Patmore 
and the elderly and courtley Mere- 
dith. Pleasant and all too few are 
scraps offered from the children’s 
newspaper edited under the table. 
Criticism of the mother’s work, 
though sometimes better spelled 
has seldom been more sound: 


“Her thought is a thought which 
very few writers got. It is mysti- 
cal, but excucite. She is a little ob- 
scure to readers who are not up in 
litruture suficiently to understand 
mystical touches. ‘Veni Creator’ is 
a wonderful example of a lady’s 
power. Her works are like her. If 
you read her work you would tell 
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the sort of woman she was. Hers 
is a very docile temprement and 
thoroughly simpithetic. When she 
is singing a synpethitic song you 
can tell that she must have some 
excellent powers in her head.” 


Early pages delight by excerpts 
from the diary of Mrs. Meynell’s 
mother, with her careless rapture, 
from which alone the daughter 
might have got her spirit of delight 
for purity of child and flower and 
sun and moon, for “colour of life” 
and “spirit of place.” 

Best, as they should be, are. selec- 
tions from diary and travel-letters 
of Mrs. Meynell herself. They 
show her weary but with beauty 
blowing rest, wholly loving, com- 
plete in sacrifice, ardent in admira- 
tion, with eager pride in minor suc- 
cesses conceived as hope or comfort 
for others, touching in their reiter- 
ated calculations upon “the nimble 
ninepence.” They evoke with more 
clarity than we have had before the 
personal presence of that figure of 
somewhat memorable genius—sor- 
rowful beyond words, glad beyond 
selfishness, strong in forbearance, 
vigorous and exquisite of mind, at 
once docile and authoritative, nobly 
friendly, nobly solitary, quiet and 
vigilant,—in the happy phrase of 
Richard le Gallienne, “a twilight 
gay with stars.” a 2%. 


Five Deans. By Sidney Dark. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Dark, Editor of the Church 
Times, selects for treatment a rep- 
resentative dean for each of the last 
five centuries, Colet for the six- 
teenth, Donne for the seventeenth, 
Swift for the eighteenth, Stanley 
for the nineteenth, and Inge for the 
twentieth, and in each instance he 











has sought to show the relation of 
his subject to the spiritual temper 
of his time. 

Colet was a_ scholar, morally 
courageous, the confessor of More 
who shared his striking gifts and 
felt for him a deep spiritual and 
intellectual sympathy. Had Eng- 
land followed Colet and More in 
mind and heart the Religious Re- 
volt would have left her unscathed. 

Donne was passionate, worldly, 
selfish, and ambitious. In his eyes 
the English Church offered the only 
available avenue to a comfortable 
living. He followed it, achieved his 
ambition, and is known to-day as a 
poet of sometimes extraordinary 
power, while in his réle of spiritual 
leader he has passed into oblivion. 

The days of Anne were reflected 
in the cynical Swift who saw in 
deaneries and bishoprics merely 
sinecures with which dishonest 
politicians rewarded their allies and 
tools among “the cloth.” 

Dean Stanley was the mirror of 
Victorian latitudinarianism. Bland, 
superior, correct, he trod gingerly 
the difficult road of Anglican divin- 
ity, ever ready to hush the hot 
words of contrary-minded men, to 
minimize differences, to dispense 
with fundamentals, and to broaden 
interpretations of dogma. 

In his portrait of that stormy 
petrel, Dean Inge, Mr. Dark leaves 
something to be desired. Perhaps 
the “gloomy Dean” is too complex, 
too contradictory of nature, to per- 
mit of a vivid and unified portrayal. 
Mr. Dark, indeed, implies as much. 
From the glimpses we get of him 
the Dean is a singularly unattrac- 
tive figure. He has the face of a 
scholar, but a disillusioned, bored, 
and scornful one. His _ typical 


speech is marked by “uncomfort- 
able candor.” 


His instinct for self- 
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publicity is excellent but his writ- 
ing is becoming thin. He uniform- 
ly traduces the working classes, the 
Irish, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, the last with persistent 
recklessness. He believes that the 
majority must always be wrong, 
that birth prevention is desirable, 
and that Christian pity is mawkish 
sentimentalism, and as we read Mr. 
Dark’s exposition of his theological 
beliefs, we are compelled to ask 
whether this strange “superman” 
of St. Paul’s is a Christian at all. 
J. J. R. 


Andrew Jackson: The Gentle Savage. 
By David Karsner. New York: 
Brentano’s. $3.50. 

The familiar criticism of the new 
school of biographers is that their 
books are hastily prepared, undocu- 
mented, unwarrantably opinion- 
ated, grossly sensational, and there- 
fore to the lay reader as well as to 
the scholar, utterly worthless. Mr. 
Karsner, happily, is innocent on 
every one of these counts. He has 
not selected facts unscrupulously 
from voluminous material and over- 
emphasized them to add romantic 
color to his subject. Nor, on the 
other hand, has he followed the 
new fashion of robbing a hero of 
his halo and playing hoop with it. 

The book is a complete, straight- 
forward, captivating story of one of 
the world’s most compelling per- 
sonalities. Jackson’s gentleness is 
quite as prominent here as his sav- 
agery. His patriotic prejudices 
good and bad, his whole-hearted 
love for his wife, his equally whole- 
hearted desire to kill every one of 
the many men who injured her good 
name, his too great devotion to un- 
worthy friends and his too bitter 
hatred of honorable enemies are 
poured over these pages in a torrent 
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of first-rate journalistic narrative 
that more eminent historians than 
Mr. Karsner might well envy. The 
author’s newspaper experience has 
taught him how to build a roaring 
fire of interest out of cold, hard 
facts, apparently unaided by the 
forced drafts of rhetorical devices. 
Jackson’s motives, his habits of 
judgment, his political and personal 
philosophy are deftly revealed as 
the bold but well schooled pen of 
his biographer sketches the bloody 
battles, the turbulent political cam- 
paigns, the relentless war on the 
banks, the courageous defense of 
Peggy O’Neal. The chapter on the 
duel in which Jackson killed 
Charles Dickinson is in itself al- 
most a little masterpiece. 

Mr. Karsner has written without 
one footnote a 400-page life story 
which is not unworthy of its great 
subject. GM 


All Quiet on the Western Front. By 


Erich Maria Remarque. Trans- 

lated from the German by A. W. 

Wheen. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $2.50. 

It is dismal to think that not so 
many years hence the ten-year-old 
boys of to-day, if they read Herr 
Remarque’s book at all, will per- 
haps admire it not as a soul-pierc- 
ing warning against the futility of 
war but as a vivid account of a dan- 
gerous and therefore romantically 
attractive experience. If so, a gen- 
eration of men and not the author 
of All Quiet on the Western Front 
will be at fault. 

Fortunately it is unnecessary to 
discount the unanimous and al- 
most unqualified praise with which 
German, British, and American 
critics have hailed this autobio- 
graphical tale and made of it a best- 
seller. Its grand theme is the spir- 
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itual destruction of a generation of 
young men hurled so far down into 
an earthly inferno that they suffer 
not only terror, ineffable torture, 
and (many of them) physical de- 
struction, but also a strange, un- 
godly transformation of spirit: an 
all too sudden, too complete matu- 
rity of soul that makes them trag- 
ically old at twenty. They are more 
than regretfully or even bitterly 
old: they are aged without faith, 
aged without hope, lonelily indif- 
ferent, immovable because of the 
overwhelming immensity of the 
forces that have crushed them, ir- 
reclaimable because so little is left. 
The author’s style is unfurbished, 
unapologetic, unemotional. In its 
masterful directness, it transmits 
with almost equal force the whole 
range of the war’s reverberating 
hell-tones of agony and horror; 
the dreadful intimacy of the men 
with fiendish reality; their gleeless, 
death-dodging humor; their omi- 
nous, half-courageous, half-indif- 
ferent comradeship. 

Theme, style, mood, and the un- 
stated, unescapable moral of this 
book are so nearly right that its 
claim to greatness must not be dis- 
missed. At present there is no ap- 
parent reason why it should go the 
way of thousands of dead master- 
pieces that have not deserved ob- 
livion. Cc. M. 


The New Testament Witness to St. 
Peter. By Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.75. 

A few years ago when the unbe- 
lieving critics of the New Testa- 
ment held that Our Lord had no 
intention of founding a Church, be- 
cause He was merely foretelling an 
imminent Kingdom of God, it was 
idle to discuss with them the pre- 











rogatives of St. Peter. Now that 
most of them have abandoned their 
fanciful eschatological theories, the 
place of St. Peter as head and 
founder of the Church is again to 
the fore. Father McNabb, in these 
critical studies of the four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, proves 
clearly the primacy of St. Peter. 
He brings out one fact, often ig- 
nored by Catholic apologists, that 
in every case in which St. Peter is 
mentioned by two or more Gospels, 
the later Gospel always modifies the 
existing Petrine texts in the inter- 
ests of St. Peter’s prerogative. 
Father McNabb first indicates 
that, whereas St. Mark’s Gospel 
emphasizes the human weaknesses 
and even sin of St. Peter, it contains 
enough and more than enough to 
prove that St. Peter was granted a 
privilege beyond his fellow apos- 
tles. The other three Gospels prove 
that privilege a primacy. Christ 
fashioned Simon the Reed into 
Cephas (Peter) the Rock on which 
the Church was built, and commis- 
sioned him to be the Key-bearer or 
Doorkeeper of His House, the 
Church, so that when Peter opened 
no man might shut and what Peter 
shut no man might open (St. Mat- 
thew); that at the solemn farewell 
meal with His apostles Christ con- 
firmed Peter as the Greater and the 
Leader among his brother apostles, 
with power to strengthen them even 
in their faith (St. Luke); that 
Christ, the Head Shepherd ap- 
pointed Peter visible shepherd of 
the whole flock, commanding him 
to feed (Boskein) and to rule 
(Poimanein) forever in His name. 
The objections often put forth con- 
cerning the mission to Samaria 
(Acts, viii, 14), the Council of 
Jerusalem (Acts, xv., 6), and the 
alleged supremacy of St. Paul 
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(Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome II. 
489) are ably and effectively an- 
swered. 

Father Lagrange, the greatest liv- 
ing Biblical scholar, writes a most 
appreciative preface. He has ably 
commented on all the Petrine texts, 
but he graciously praises his disci- 
ple “for having been able to bring 
all these rays together into a radiant 
focus. ... The whole is persuasive; 
and paints a living picture of Peter, 
the Head.” a & & 


Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian 
Age. By R. S. Conway. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 

Those in this country who have 
any love for the Latin classical 
writers, and especially for the 
greatest of them, will doubtless feel 
that if all the visiting Europeans 
brought with them a course of lec- 
tures like these of Professor Con- 
way, then America could not have 
too many lecturers coming to her 
shores. It is a pleasant linking up 
of two great universities that most 
of these lectures by a Fellow of one 
of the Cambridge colleges should 
have been delivered in the younger 
Cambridge on the Charles River. 

The nine essays included in the 
volume touch on a variety of top- 
ics, and they seem to have been dic- 
tated rather by a series of thoughts 
or impulses arising in the course of 
Vergilian study, than by a rigidly 
conceived scheme for a commentary 
or “handbook” to the poet’s work. 
The result is sheer gain to the read- 
er who wishes to pierce through the 
external covering of Vergil’s writ- 
ings and particularly of the Zneid, 
to the inner region of his thoughts 
and aspirations and ideals as a man 
and as a Roman—and an Augustan 
Roman. The reading of Professor 
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‘Conway’s scholarly and_ withal 
most fascinating book might be 
recommended as an excellent prep- 
aration for a penetrating study of 
what one may almost call the Ver- 
gilian cultus of the Middle Ages; it 
will help us to understand more 
fully the sentiment of Dante who 
called the Mantuan poet his best- 
loved father and who makes the 
divine Beatrice call Vergil from 
Limbo when she sees Dante him- 
self—Amico mio e non della ven- 
tura—wandering in the gloomy 
forest and in dire need of a guide 
and companion. 

From a series of essays each one 
of which deals with some important 
aspect of Vergil’s life and work or 
of the period in which he remains 
the most venerated figure after the 
lapse of time has enabled us to see 
the Augustan age in true perspec- 
tive, it is difficult to pick out what 
one could least spare from a valu- 
able and _ stimulating collection. 
The ninth essay, “The Architecture 
of the Epic,” is especially to be rec- 
ommended to anyone about to re- 
read the 4neid after a number of 
years as a labor of love and not as 
a scholastic task. 

Any Vergilian student who has 
the time or opportunity to visit 
the neighborhood of Mantua will do 
well to read with care the second 
essay, dealing with the question of 
the exact position of Vergil’s farm. 
The author’s thesis is thoroughly 
convincing, and we should like to 
know what will happen if his con- 
clusions are brought to the notice 
of Il Duce. Will the latter have the 
present monument moved to the 
more probable spot or will he issue 
an ukase forbidding the reading of 
Professor Conway’s essay? 

A word of congratulation is due 
to the Harvard University Press for 
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the format of the present book. 
They have made it as great a de- 
light for the eye of the reader as 
the author has made it a joy for his 
soul. G. D. M. 


Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
By Johannes Herolt. Translated 
from the Latin by C. C. Swinton 
Bland. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

This volume is the second of the 
Broadway Medieval Series, de- 
signed to illustrate the various as- 
pects of the life of the Middle Ages. 
It is a collection of exempla, that is, 
of religious anecdotes, intended 
chiefly for sermon illustration and 
for purposes of edification in an 
age when books were rare and the 
art of reading was confined to a 
small minority, consisting mostly 
of the clergy and the members of 
the religious orders. Of the author 
or compiler of this particular col- 
lection we know little except that 
he was a Dominican of Basle and 
was called Discipulus, and that his 
book was written in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. 

Those who have read any of the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great 
will see certain resemblances be- 
tween the two collections. Herolt’s 
book, however, is strictly limited in 
its scope to one aspect of spiritual 
life, namely, devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. There is the same 
predominance of the miraculous as 
in St. Gregory and the same famil- 
iar, unself-conscious treatment of 
supernatural persons and events. 
One notices this especially in the 
various stories of diabolic interfer- 
ence with human souls. Of the 


style of the original one cannot 
speak authoritatively without see- 
ing the Latin text, but it would 
seem that the translator has done 

















his work supremely well, for the 
English version has the simplicity 
and directness which one associates 
with works of this kind and period, 
and with which the English reader 
has been familiarized in transla- 
tions of the Franciscan Fioretti. 
We should like to know, however, 
whether the original of number 
XCVI. of the stories is guilty of the 
inaccuracy of speaking of a mem- 
ber of the Order of Preachers as a 
“monk.” 

Miss Eileen Power has written a 
sympathetic and intensely interest- 
ing preface to the present edition, 
relating the production of Promp- 
tuaria or books of exempla dealing 
with Marian devotion to the growth 
of the cult of our Lady in the Mid- 
dle Ages. One ventures to wonder, 
however, whether she has not al- 
lowed herself to be unduly influ- 
enced by the view of Dr. G. G. Coul- 
ton, with whom she is associated in 
the editorship of the series. Al- 
though a semblance of evidence for 
statements as to a rigoristic atti- 
tude towards Christ on the part of 
medieval Catholics may be found in 
writers of the period, it is an ex- 
aggeration to say with Dr. Coulton 
that “the middle ages thus [by 
their devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin} made for themselves a new 
Redeemer.” The historian, how- 
ever learned, who speaks thus 
makes it clear that he knows his 
Middle Ages only on paper and 
needs the modifying element of a 
contact with a living Tradition and 
a theology identical in essentials 
with the medieval one. As long ago 
as the time when Newman wrote 
and thought himself into Catholi- 
cism, the conception of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine suffi- 
ciently explained the evolution of 
even exaggerated forms of Marian 
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dieval religion the existence of Jan- 
senism. G. D. M. 


The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin 
Verse. Chosen by Stephen Gase- 
lee. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 

This volume is a worthy succes- 
sor to the preceding ones of the 
Oxford series and it forms a de- 
lightful companion book to the 
Oxford Book of Latin Verse which 
covers the classical period. Its com- 
piler, Mr. Gaselee, has already 
proved his competence in this field 
by his excellent Anthology of Medi- 
eval Latin. 

In his introduction, which in- 
cludes an outline bibliography of 
the subject, Mr. Gaselee disclaims 
any pretense to have chosen the 
best poems, but states that he has 
sought to include the most charac- 
teristic. The result is that the an- 
thology is a really valuable docu- 
ment for the student of the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages. Need- 
less to say, the bulk of the poems 
deal with religious topics, invariably 
from the point of view of personal 
devotion or mystical love—a fact to 
be noted by any Protestants old- 
fashioned enough to claim that 
medieval Catholicism was essen- 
tially an institutional affair and 
that personal religion was a discov- 
ery of Luther! There are, how- 
ever, some pieces, mostly anony- 
mous, of a distinctly secular flavor, 
such as the schoolboys’ song for 
“Commencement” and the decided- 
ly irreligious “Nun’s Complaint” 
(No. 61) apparently embodying a 
bad attack of acedia monastica in 
the case of a young woman who 
had been ill advised to enter a con- 


vent. 
The word medieval is inter- 
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preted liberally for the purposes 
of this anthology, for the selection 
goes as far back as St. Ambrose 
and Prudentius, for which, how- 
ever, lovers of our great heritage 
of Latin religious poetry will be 
grateful. It is extremely interest- 
ing to see many of our great litur- 
gical hymns in their original ver- 
sions rather than in the Roman 
Breviary versions recited daily by 
our priests. It is to be hoped that 
a sound spirit of “thinking with the 
Church,” as St. Ignatius calls it, 
does not oblige one to prefer the 
later forms, which in many cases 
represent Renaissance revisions. 
G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—Perhaps no 
work of popular apologetics has 
met with greater success than The 
Question Box (New York: The 


Paulist Press. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents) by Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 
way, C.S.P. Two million copies 
have been distributed in the twen- 
ty-six years since its publication. 
Feeling that its usefulness might be 
somewhat impaired by the march 
of time, Father Conway has labored 
for the last three years at the tre- 
mendous task of bringing it up to 
date, and the new edition is now 
ready for the market. In it Father 
Conway answers 853 questions se- 
lected from more than 250,000, sub- 
mitted by Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics in every section of the United 
States and Canada, and touching on 
every phase of Catholic belief and 
practice. The entire work has been 
rewritten and the problems of the 
present day, such as Prohibition, 
Strikes, Sterilization, Birth Control, 
the Roman Question, etc., are ade- 
quately treated. Nearly 1,000 au- 
thors and more than 500 articles in 
current reviews and dictionaries 
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are quoted in the text, while a new 
feature of inestimable value is a 
bibliography alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

To his herculean task Father 
Conway brought the fruit of twen- 
ty-eight years in the mission field, 
a habit of daily reading accom- 
plished inexorably in the midst of 
his hardest work, and a genius for 
succinct compression at no sacrifice 
of essentials. He brings out the 
basic doctrine underlying laws and 
regulations, presenting the sane 
beauty of Catholicism, and furnish- 
ing Catholics little versed in the 
teachings of their faith with a veri- 
table arsenal of weapons for the de- 
fense of the Church. 

The popularity of Mr. Will S. 
Monroe’s book, Bohemia and the 
Czechs, attested by its steady sale 
and reappearance in a new dress 
as The Spell of Bohemia in the 
“Spell Series” (Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $3.75), is justified by its clear 
style, its scholarship and its au- 
thor’s thorough acquaintance with 
his subject. Although the history 
of the religious wars of Bohemia, 
and the account of the burning of 
Hus is written from the Protestant 
standpoint, it is remarkably free 
from rancor and prejudice, Mr. 
Monroe frequently quoting Catholic 
authors to keep the historical per- 
spective true to line. The chapters 
on Bohemian language and litera- 
ture, on the national art and music 
are comprehensive and enlighten- 
ing bringing to the general reader 
valuable information unencum- 
bered by technicalities of too con- 
scious scholarship. Mr. Monroe’s 
book should stimulate an interest 
already vital in the historical ante- 
cedents of the new Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

God Infinite and Reason, by Wil- 











liam J. Brosnan, S.J., Ph.D. (New 
York: The America Press. $2.00), 
professor of natural theology at the 
Jesuit College of Woodstock, Mary- 
land, is a sequel to a volume en- 
titled God and Reason, published 
some years ago. The two volumes 
form part of “a scientific study of 
God, under the guidance of reason.” 
The subject matter is arranged in a 
series of ten theses, drawn up in 
the clear and orderly manner famil- 
iar to those who know the standard 
Latin textbooks used in the Roman 
colleges and in ecclesiastical semi- 
naries. An appendix, which is a 
triumph of the art of compression, 
outlines the method of scholastic 
discussion followed in disputationes 
conducted in syllogistic forms. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that 
a volume of this kind is not in- 
tended as a “popularization” of its 
subject—many excellent works, 
some of the best of them by fellow- 
Jesuits of Dr. Brosnan, have al- 
ready done that work—but for seri- 
ous study by the private student or 
as a class textbook. To those in- 
terested in the contact, or more 
properly the almost complete lack 
of contact, between Christian the- 
ism as it exists in the Catholic 
Church, and most of the findings 
of contemporary _ philosophical 
thought, Dr. Brosnan’s introduction 
will be of extreme value. It brings 
out with almost startling clearness 
the deepening chasm between the 
Catholic Faith and that vague body 
of thoughts and tendencies loosely 
classified as “humanism.” 
Frontiers and the Fur Trade, by 
Sydney Greenbie (New York: The 
John Day Co. $3.75), has rightly 
been called the epic of exploration 
seen in the terms of the fur trade. 
The author pictures for us the trap- 
per pushing through the American 
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wilderness, up its rivers and along 
its lakes, to gather his furs for the 
trader, who founded the trading 
post which afterwards became a 
city. He borrows a good deal from 
Parkman and the Jesuit Relations 
in his early chapters, and while for 
the most part he praises the Jesuits 
for their “courage, self-denial and 
unmixed devotion,” he has a stupid 
jibe at their missionary work in 
Japan, and an obscure hint at “their 
perversities in civilized commu- 
nities.” The story of the pioneers 
is indeed a thrilling one, whether 
we read of the wars between the 
English and the French, the con- 
flicts between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Northwest Com- 
pany, or follow John Colter, the dis- 
coverer of the Yellowstone country, 
over the Rockies to the Pacific with 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
The McNair lectures for 1928 
given at the University of North 
Carolina by Rev. Thornton Whal- 
ing, D.D., an orthodox Presbyte- 
rian, and published under the ti- 
tle Science and Religion To-Day 
(Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina. $1.00), show clear- 
ly that whereas physical science is 
master in its own field of facts, it 
has no right to speak in questions 
of philosophy and religion. The 
author thus defines the rights of 
natural science: the right to the 
careful delimitation of its own 
field; second, the recognition of its 
unquestioned mastery of its own 
realm; third, due tribute paid to its 
splendid services in transforming 
the modern view of the universe; 
fourth, its frank disclosure of the 
dark shadows on the face of na- 
ture; and fifth, its right to decline 
an attempt to answer questions 
which belong to philosophy, ethics 
and religion. After a brief critique 
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of current philosophies, such as 
naturalism, idealism, pantheism 
and pluralism with its finite God, 
Dr. Whaling declares with St. Paul 
that God, the First Cause of all 
things, may be known by reason: 
“The invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clear- 
ly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made” (Rom., i., 
20). In these modernistic days it 
is good to read of the lecturer’s 
firm belief in the divinity of Our 
Lord, although the arguments he 
adduces would not satisfy a Cath- 
olic. Like many of his confreres 
he relies on the frail argument 
drawn from a subjective Christian 
experience. 

“We have no right to stamp with 
the seal of religion an inferior in- 
struction, much less an inferior su- 
pervision, and expect it to pass cur- 
rent among Catholics.” “This brief 
statement,” says Dr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, under whose editorship 
The Community School Visitor, by 
Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.20), has been issued, “should be 
printed in large letters in each num- 
ber of every Catholic educational 
journal.” It might seem a mere 
truism; in reality, it is sometimes a 
forgotten ideal. Sister Salome, 
however, is determined to make it 
remembered, and she advocates the 
wider employment of trained super- 
visors in parochial schools as a 
chief means toward their improve- 
ment. This carefully documented, 
interestingly written volume, will 
contribute effectively to this desir- 
able end. 

The translator of “My” Mass, of 
the Abbé Grimaud, Right Rev. Msgr. 
J. F. Newcomb (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.00), in his prefatory 
note confesses his devout pleasure 
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in this work, and certainly by his 
clear, fluent English he has shared 
this pleasure with readers of the 
book. Explicitly the author states 
his aim,—“to show the members of 
the Mystical Body, that is Chris- 
tians in a state of grace, that 
Christ’s Oblation is ‘their’ Mass.” 
The Abbé emphasizes this purpose 
when he speaks of the layman as 
“celebrating,” instead of “hearing” 
Mass. An exposition at once lucid 
and fervent tells the faithful how 
they can imitate St. Paul and “fill 
up those things that are wanting in 
the sufferings of Christ.” There is 
a much needed chapter on the mu- 
tual dependence, the inseparable- 
ness of Mass and Communion, on 
the importance of silence at certain 
stages of the rite—a crystalline si- 
lence that should not he shattered 
even by the most consummate art 
of song or instrument. There is a 
preface by Archbishop Curley of 
Baltimore, and an index and refer- 
ence list—The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50), 
essentially a popular treatise, takes 
the Mass step by step, analyzing its 
action and explaining the origin 
and symbolism of altar, vestments, 
lights, language and other acces- 
sories. The book should make its 
special appeal to those who have 
no time for archeology and pro- 
found learning. The author has 
been at pains to simplify for the 
general reader. 

Mother Forbes has written a 
charming biography, recently trans- 
lated into French, of Margaret Sin- 
clair, Sister Mary Francis of the 
Five Wounds (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25), an extern sister 
of the Poor Clare Colletines. A 
working girl, born in the sordid sur- 
roundings of an Edinburgh slum, 














she became a second Little Flower, 
simple, prayerful, saintly. The 
Archbishop of Glasgow compares 
her to St. Teresa of Lisieux, saying: 
“The same fragrance of childlike 
simplicity clings about them both, 
the same burning love of God con- 
sumed them, the same forgetful- 
ness of self and zeal for souls char- 
acterized them.” In the world or 
in the cloister Margaret Sinclair 
was an inspiration and a joy to all 
who knew her, a little saint who 
taught us that perfection is within 
the reach of all who desire it. So 
many wonderful cures and conver- 
sions have been ascribed to her in- 
tercession that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in Scotland are now in- 
vestigating them, with the hope that 
one day she may be raised to the 
honor of sainthood. 

The Autobiography of Leigh 
Hunt (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 80 cents) is a handy re- 
print in the excellent format of the 
“World’s Classics” series of one of 
the most delightful pieces of auto- 
biographical reading in English. 
The sections on Italy are especially 
interesting nowadays and Hunt’s 
quaintly Victorian attitude to the 
Catholic Church has the feel of a 
museum piece.—Another timely re- 
print (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety) is that of the late Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue’s classical The Orthodox 
Eastern Church, at the remarkably 
low price of five shillings—about 
$1.25. Recent discussions and ef- 
forts in the direction of “reunion” 
on the part of Protestants have 
brought the separated eastern 
Churches into notice in this coun- 
try and Great Britain, and now the 
prospect of greater freedom of reli- 
gious enterprise under the Soviet 
régime in Russia makes the sub- 
ject one of more than academic in- 
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terest to Catholics who have the 
spread of their Faith at heart. 


Pamphlet Publications—From the 
America Press come five very time- 
ly issues of The Catholic Mind, 
dealing with topics much discussed 
at the present time. The first, Au- 
gust 8th, covers “Celibacy of the 
Clergy,” “The Catholic Home,” 
“The Catholics I Know,” and 
“Youth and Self-Control”; the sec- 
ond, August 22d, “Christ in the 
Church,” dealing with the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ as 
exemplified in the Church’s mark 
of holiness, “The Indefectible 
Church,” and “Church Music”; the 
third, September 8th, “The Liturgi- 
cal Movement,” an explanation of 
the present trend of the faithful to- 
wards a closer union with the 
Church by means of a more intel- 
ligent and more widespread use of 
her liturgy, “The Catholic Church 
and Woman’s Freedom,” and “For 
Mary’s Birthday”; the fourth, Sep- 
tember 22d, a number devoted to 
the Indians, including “Indian Mis- 
sions Past and Present,” “The 
Church and the Indians,” “Shall 
We Send Our Indians to the Cities?” 
and “The Holiest Place in the 
United States,” Auriesville, scene of 
the martyrdom of the Jesuit, Fa- 
ther Jogues, and of René Goupil 
and John Lalande, laymen who 
were his assistants; the fifth, Octo- 
ber 8th, including “The Guardian 
Angels,” the Pastoral of His Emi- 
nence Cardinal O’Connell, appro- 
priate for the month of the Holy 
Angels; “A Philosophy of Life,” 
and “Is Science in Conflict with Re- - 
ligion?” (5 cents each). 

The Catholic Truth Society of 
Australia is issuing for the first 
time an English translation of St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s Contemplacio molt 
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Devota, a meditation on the life of 
Our Lord adapted to Mass celebrat- 
ed according to the Dominican rite. 
From the same source comes a wel- 
come publication on The Settlement 
of the Roman Question, and a new 
edition of the Right Rev. P. Phe- 
lan’s explanation of the ceremonies 
for The Consecration of a Bishop. 
Timely also are the two pamphlets 
comprising Parts I. and II. of Cath- 
olic Emancipation History, and 
dealing with The Penal Laws and 
the Struggle after Union, and The 
Catholic Association and the Clare 
Election. As a plea for the strug- 
gling Australian mission in Beagle 
Bay comes The Blacks of Beagle 
Bay, an epic of the far Nor’-West. 
A Failure and Other Stories, and 
Four Boys at College are short 
stories with the moral perhaps a 
little too plainly indicated for the 
more discriminating literary taste 
(5 cents each). 

From The Paulist Press this 
month we have an edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism, Numbers One 
and Two, with word meanings, spe- 
cial prayers and hymns for school 
children. Particularly desirable are 
the explanations of the ceremonies 
of the Mass, preceding the Prayers 
at the Principal Parts of the Mass 
given at the end of each number. 
There are also several interesting 
and worthwhile reprints: Father 
Elliott, by Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., taken from the June, 1928, 
number of THe CATHOLIC WorRLD; 
Is There a True Religion?, by Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., first 
published under the title “The In- 
differentists” in one of Joseph Fort 
Newton’s collections of Best Ser- 
mons (Harcourt, Brace & Co.); a 
study of The Roman Rota as one of 
The Catholic Matrimonial Courts, 
by Rev. M. J. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., 
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a refutation of the all too prevalent 
idea that nullification of a marriage 
in the Catholic sense of the word 
constitutes divorce, reprinted by 
permission of the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland; Dr. Pace’s Phi- 
losophy and Belief, and Dr. Down- 
ey’s Personal Immortality. In the 
Nickel Books series, Rosa Zagnoni 
Marinoni asks a pertinent question, 
Can You Say “No”?, applying it in 
a telling way to present day prob- 
lems (5 cents each). 

The Central Bureau of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America of- 
fers two very acceptable pamphlets 
for the feast of Christ the King, oc- 
curring this year on October 27th. 
Homage to Jesus Christ, King, is 
from a pastoral letter of the Most 
Rev. John P. Dowling, O.P., D.D., 
Archbishop of Port-of-Spain, and 
contains also the Proper of the 
Mass for the Feast, arranged with 
English translation and commen- 
tary by the Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
The Theology of Christ the King, 
by Rev. Adolph Dominic Frenay, 
O.P., Ph.D., sets forth the Catholic 
doctrine of the Kingship of Christ 
(10 cents each). 

Into Thy Hands, by Donald Att- 
water, T.O.S.D., gives the Office of 
Complin according to the Roman 
Breviary. The Latin text is given 
with the English translation. The 
publication is one of a series issued 
by the Liturgical Press of College- 
ville, Minn., and will be welcomed 
by all those interested in a deeper 
knowledge of the liturgy of the 
Church (10 cents). 

From the pen of Rev. Daniel 
Lord, S.J., comes an unusual little 
pamphlet entitled When Mary 
Walked the Earth, intended to sup- 
plement “the few tremendously sig- 
nificant actions and words of Mary 
recorded in the Gospel story of her 
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Son.” While “the episodes related 
.. . do not pretend to be historic,” 
yet they might well form the basis 
of some very moving meditations 
on the Mother of Our Lord (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. 10 
cents). 

From Louvain come two Xaveri- 
ana publications, Pie XI. le Pape 
des Missions, by R. P. Michel Le- 
drus, S.J., and what might almost 
be called a companion pamphlet, 
Mort de Héros, by R. P. B. Bitter, 
S.J., an account of the life and mar- 
tyrdom of the Blessed Charles Spi- 
nola, §.J., missionary to Japan. 

Julius H. Barnes, American Vice- 
President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, is the au- 
thor of three pamphlets, each con- 
taining one of his speeches. They 


include Public or Private Owner- 
ship, advocating the latter, Amer- 
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ica’s Fifty Years of Aladdin, deliv- 
ered before the annual Convention 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and The Growing Responsi- 
bilities of Business, composed for 
the seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Another timely and 
interesting address is that on The 
Freedom of the Press, by Edward 
T. Lee, Dean of the John Marshall 
Law School; this was delivered to 
the graduating class of the school 
in June, 1929, and contains some 
really fine observations on this 
much misunderstood subject. 

The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace gives a fairly 
complete discussion of the Soviet 
Security System, by Malbone W. 
Graham, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University 
of California. 
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Barter. By Urban Nagle, O.P. $1.50. The Lost Child. By Rahel Sanzara. $2.50. 
Tue Macmittan Co., New York: 

Small Missal. 80 cents to $2.40. Curricular Studies. By the Sisters of St. Dominic, Mary- 
wood, Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.75. The Mind of the Missal. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
$2.50. St. Catherine of Siena. By Alice Curtayne. $2.75. Criticism in the Making. By 
Louis Cazamian. $2.00. Science and the Unseen World. By Arthur Stanley Eddington, 
F.R.S. $1.25.. Communion Rhymes. By Sister Mary Gertrude. 28 cents. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Pope Is King. By Civis Romanus. $3.50. 
Cuartes Scarpner’s Sons, New York: 
A Farewell to Arms. By Ernest Hemingway. $2.50. The Man Behind the Book. By 
Henry Van Dyke. $%2.50. 
Vixine Press, New York: 
Up To Now: An Autobiography. By Alfred E. Smith. $5.00. 
Universitry oF PENNSYLVANIA Press, Philadelphia: 
Robert Southwell. By Sister Rose Anita Morton. $1.50. 
Fort Orance Press, Albany: 
Forty Years With General Electric. By John T. Broderick. $2.50. 
Coanuitt Pvetismine Co., Boston: 
Adventured Values. By Brookes More. 
D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston: 
Economics and Ethics. By J. A. Hobson. $4.00. Urban Democracy. By Chester C. Maxey, 
Ph.D. $3.20. Modern French Course. By Mathurin Dondo. $1.72, English in Action. 
By J. C. Tressler. Book I. $1.60. Book II. $1.76. 
Hoveuton Mirriun Co., Boston: 
The Tragic Era. By Claude G. Bowers. $5.00. 
Hargvarp University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton Collection of Italian Books and Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Wellesley College. Compiled by Margaret Hastings Jackson. 
The New Word. By Charles Hall Grandgent. $2.50. 
Unrtrep States Phintine Orrice, Washington: 

Burean of American Ethnology: Bulletin 88, Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians. 

By John R. Swanton. Bulletin 90: Papago Music. By Frances Densmore. 
B. Heaper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Particular Examen. By Rev. J. F. McElhone, C.S.C. $1.75. Little Nellie of Holy God. By 
Margaret Gibbons. $1.35. The Child in the Church. By Maria Montessori. $1.90. Medi- 
tations and Readings for Every Day of the Year Selected from the Spiritual Writings of 
St. Alphonsus. Edited by John Baptist Coyle, C.SS.R. Vol. Il. Part Il. $2.00. The 
Sacraments and the Commandments. By Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. $2.25. History of the 
Popes. By Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor. Edited by Ralph Francis Kerr. Vol. XVIII. 
$5.00. The English Martyrs. Edited by Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., M.A., F.S.A. $2.50. 

Benton Review Suop, Fowler, Ind.: 

The Quest of Happiness. By Albert Stump. $1.00. 
Crorster Press, San Francisco: 

Water and Wine. By Sister Mary Edwin. 
Gapatet Beaucuesne, Paris: 

Vers un Ordre Social Chrétien. Par le Marquis de La-Tour-du-Pin La Charce. 25 fr. 
P. Téqut, Paris: 

Mére Saint-Paul. Par Msgr. Laveille. 17/r.50. Sous la Garde des Anges. Par Dom 
Meunier. 6/r.50. Histoire d'un Défi aux Adversaires de Lourdes, Par le Chanoine Eug. 
Duplessy. 6/r.50. Ce Que C’est Qu’une Eglise. Par le Chanoine Millot. 12/fr.50. Les 
Novices de Notre-Seigneur. 12/r. 

Lrprenta Epiraice Fiorentina pe La CARDINAL Fernraat, S.A.I., Florence: 

La Sacra Bibbia. Edited by Sac. Dott. Giovanni Castoldi. 
Manto E. Maarert1, Turin: 

The Sacred Wounds of Jesus. By Rev. Hugh O’Laverty. 1s. De Ecclesia Christi. By Fr. 
Gerardus M. Paris, O.P., S.T.L. L.12. De Sacramentis. By P. A. M. Schrembi, Ord. S. 
Aug., S.Th.Mag. Vol. I. L.7. Epitome Theologie Pastoralis. Vol. I1.: De Magisterio 
Pastorali. L. 15. 























